MASSEY-HARRIS 


ARE    A 

CONSTANT  SOUROK 

OF    PLEASURE. 


MELBOURNE    SHOWROOMS;    139-141     ELIZABETH    STREET. 


(Tke(;ii)t«r«a  Ml  •  ^.•vk|mpar  lor  triu<«niuM.wi  Uirou^to  Wi«  i'oet 


The  New  (Indian)  Porfume  (Regiitertd) 
"The  Seen 


par  excellence  of  the 
Season.  ' 


phul-nAna 


A  Bouquet  of  Indian  Flowers. 
Patronised  by  H.M. Queen  Alexandra. 

Perfume,  2/6 ;  Soap,  6d. ;  Sachet,  6d.  and  1/«. 
J.   QROS8MITH    &   SON,   WHOLESALE    PERFUMERS,    NEWGATE   STREET,    LONDON. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  ad 


vertiser  please  mention  tne  Review  of  Review* 


December  20,  T901. 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


MARTIN  &  PLEASANCE 

HOMCEOPATHIC 
CHEMISTS, 

180  COLLINS   ST.,    MELBOURNE. 


THE    DEPOT    OF    AUSTRALIA 

FOR    ALL    KINDS    OF 
HOMCEOPATHIC   GOODS. 

MEDICINES,  including  aU  the  NEW  and  RARE  in 
Tincture,  Pilule,  and  other  forms. 

MEDICINE  CHESTS  of  every  description,  from 
10s.  to  ^12. 

BOOKS  AND  PUBLICATIONS  :  Recent  and 
Standard  Works  on  Domestic  and  Scientific 
Homoeopathy. 


MARTIN  &  PLEASANCE  will  be  glad  to  send  their  Illustrated 
Catalogrue  to  any  address,  POST  FREE,  or  reply  to  any  communi- 
cation respecting  Homoepathy. 

MEDICINES  SENT  BY  POST  to  any  of  the  Colonies  ;  and  Stamps 
of  any  Colony  taken  in  payment. 


HOLD  TOUR  m 


CATARRH  Causes  DEAFNESS 


Ruy    Ram«v'$    medicator  and 

prevent  tliis.  "A  Sovereign 
Remedy  "  for  half-a-sovereign 
post  free  (remit  by  postal  note  or 
coin  securely  wrapped  and 
registered).  Treatment  includes 
Medicator,  Inhalent  to  last  tour 
months,  and  Nasal  Ointment. 
2o-page  booklet,  "What  is 
Catarrh?  "  and  treatment  of  hay 
fever,  etc.,  post  free  on  request. 

Home  Catarrh  Cure  Co.,  229-231  Collins  Sl 
melbourne. 


i/ 


"l«'r«. ''QUAKER" 

TURKISH    AND   VAPOR   BATH   CABINET 

For  Hot  Air,  Vapor  or  Medicated   Baths  at  Horns. 

25- 

PRESCRIPTIONS    FREE. 
Head  and  Face  Sttaming 
Attachment  3s.  6d.  eirtra. 

All  who  suffer  from 
Rheumatism,   Liver, 
Kidney     or     Bladder 
;::.s.,  troubles,  Catarrh,  Eo- 

zem.T,  Obesity,  Night 
Sweats,  etc.,  should 
write  at  once  for  one  of 
these  wonderful  Cabi- 
nets. Carriage  paid  to 
any  Railway  Station  in 
Victoria,  also  to  byd. 
ney  and  Adelaide. 
Pamphlbts  Frbb. 

J.  CHALMERS, 

AUTHORISKD     AQBNT, 

Premier  Boildino, 

2  29  Collins  St., 

Melbourne. 


WILSON'S  i^Nsr"* 

EAR    DRUMS. 

Wonderful  results  obtained  in  cases  con. 
sidered  beyond  any  treatment  ISoft,  com- 
fortable, and  invisible  when  in  use  Head 
Noises  Relieved.  Pamphlets  and  Auttralian 
Testimonials  post  free. 

J.  CHALMERS,  Sole  Agent, 

229  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


December  20.  iqoi 


FRETWORK, 
CARVING. 

Highest  Awards.  Gold  Medals. 


Brass,   Bent  Iron,   Bttmt-wood,   Bamboo, 
Leather  Work,  and  Picture  Framing^. 


Catalog:uc,  1000  Illustrations,  Post  Free,  6cl. 

GIVEN  AWAY  t.^  each  pun-lia.ser  of  this  Edition  of  our  Cat: 

Io,-ue,  a  Full-Sized  Design  of  the  Bracket  illustrated. 


HAR6ER  BROS., 

Settle,  Yorks,  England. 

iiT     R    Dkpt. 


THE  WORLD'S  EMBROCATION. 

THE    FARMER'S    TRUE    FRIEND. 


A  Household  Necessity.     Should  be  in  Every  Home, 

INVAI.IIATILK.   FOR 

Healing  Cuts,  Burns,  Bruises,  Aches,  Pains,  etc. 

A    MARVELLOUS    CURE. 

289  Svvan.ston-St.,  Melbourne,  May  21,  1900. 
Messrs.  S.  Cox  &  Co.  Dear  Sirs,— I  hope  you  will  rardon  me  for 
not  writing-  you  before.  I  assure  you  it  is  not  a  matter  of  ingratitude, 
but  I  have  waited  until  I  had  thoroughly  tested  the  efficiency  of  your 
Solution.  As  you  are  aware,  I  have  suffered  for  years  with  ABSCESS, 
and  though  Ihave  used  scores  of  remedies  it  was  nob  until  I  applied 
your  Solution  that  I  obtained  anything  like  relief.  I  can  never  be  too 
thankful  that  Providence  brought  in  my  way  the  gentleman  who  re- 
commended your  invaluable  Solution.  I  am  never  tired  of  introducing 
it  to  my  friends.  Not  only  have  I  used  it  for  abscess,  but  in  cases 
of  cuts  with  brass  rule,  neuralgia,  burns,  rheumatism,  etc.  ;  in  fact  I 
am  never  without  a  .iar  both  at  home  and  at  the  office.  Should  anyone 
doubt  my  word  send  them  to  me.  I  will  convince  them.  Yours  grate- 
fully,    JOHN   S.  POWELL. 

Price:    2  6  and  5/-  per  Jar.      (Postage  ga.) 
Obtainable  everywhere,  or  from  the  Palenteesand  Sole  Manufacturers, 

SOLOMON  COX  &  CO.,  422  BOURKE  ST.,  MELBOURNE. 

Write  for  descriptive  pamphlet  and  testimonials  ;  free  by  return  maiL 


eyyuf^a//iJ^<!::ydc^(?i^i 


en  y 


c? 
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II.  'R-VSTus— 'Hi-'j  hooked  !  he's  hooked  ! 


THE    EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH    CO., 

UNIVERSAL    CHAMBERS. 
325    COLLINS    ST.,    MELBOURNE. 
Telephone  505. 


"Looking  for  thb  Band." 

NEW   GEM    Phonogrraph  -  £2     6  O 

STANDARD    Phonogrraph  -  £5    S  O 

HOME    Phonograph          -  -  £9     O  O 

CONCERT    Phonograph  •  £20    O  O 

Edison  NEW  PROCES?  Records,  2/6  each.  Send  for  Lig». 

"  Edison  Records  Echo  all  over  the  World." 


UNDER    THE  ROYAL    PATRONAGE    OF 

H.M.     THE     QUEEN     OF     GREECE.  --.  H.R.H.     THE     DUCHESS     OF     SPARTA. 

H.R.H.     PRINCESS     MARIE     OF     GREECE.  ^^f^  H.R.H.     PRINCESS     HOHENLOHE. 

H.R.H.     THE     DUKE     OF     SPARTA.  ^  H.R.H.     PRINCE     GEORGE     OF     GREECE 


(HiKh  Conimiasioner  of  Crete,  etc.,  etc.) 


^i 


HARLENE 


EDWARDS 

"  FOR 

THE 


THE    GREAT 
HAIR    PRODUCER   AND    RESTORER. 

The  Finest  Dressing  Specially  Prepared  and 

Delicately  Perfumed. 

A  Luxury  and  a  Necessity  to  Every  Modern  Toilet. 

"HARLENE" 

Produces  Luxuriant    Hair.      Prevents   its   Fallirg   Off  or 
Turning  Grey.    Unequalled  for  Promoting  the  Growth  of 
the   Beard  and  Moustache.      The  Renowned   Remedy  for 
BaldneBB.     For  Preserving,  Strengthening,  and  Rendering 
the  Hair  Beautifully  Soft;  for  Bemoving  Scurf,  Dandruff, 
etc.,  also  for  restoring  grey  hair  to  its  Original  Colour. 
Full  Description  and  Direction  for  use  in  20  Languages 
supplied  with  every  Bottle. 
18.,  2s.  6cl.,  and  1.3  times  2s.  6d.  size)  48.  6cl.  per  Bnttle, 
from  Chemists,  Hairdrescers,  and  Stores  all  over  the  Worlc. 


£DWARDS'  "HARLENE"  CO.,  95  &.  96  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  olease  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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l^  STEEL  STAR 
WINDMILL, 


TRUE    AS    STEEL 

(OF  WHICH  IT  IS  MADE), 

Is  galvanised  after  being  put  together.  This 
galvanises  every  rivet  and  bolt  in  its  position, 
protecting  the  bolts  and  the  cut  edges  from 
rust.  This  galvanising  business  is  a  great 
feature — increasing  the  life  of  the  MILL. 

YOU    SEE   IT,    DON'T   YOU? 

They  have  ball  bearings,  which   is  another 
valuable  point. 


JOHN    DANKS    &    SON 

PROPRIETARY    LIMITED, 

Bourke  St.,   Melbourne.         Pitt  St.,  Sydney. 


RUBY  KEROSENE  GAS 

COOKING  APPARATUS. 

Cooking 
with    Com- 
fort    Abso- 
lutely    un- 
surpassed. 

Simple, 
Effective, 
Economical 
Cleanly. 

Will  do  ALL  THE  COOKING  for  a  household 

for  ONE  SHILLING  A  AVEEK. 

Every  Apparatus  fitted  with  the  silent  "Primus." 

Prices  from  38/6  to  70/-. 


CHAMBERS  &  SEYMOUR 

Corner  of  Collins  and  Swanston  Sts., 


MELBOURNE. 


TO    MARK    THE    NEW    CENTURY! 

QRANUMA    PRIZES! 

200    WATCHES.        200    BRACELETS. 


We  have  been  notified  by  the  Proprietors  of  GRANUMA  that  they  have  made  a  Special  Purchase 
direct  from  th<5  Manufacturers  of  200  Watches,  and  200  Gold  Bracelets.  These  handsome  prizes  they 
hav«  instracted  us  to  distribute  among  the  consumers  of  GRANUMA,  as  follows : — 

To  each  of  the  first  400  persons  sending  in  40  large,  or  80  small.  Trade  Marks  (two  small  Trade  Marks 
to  equal  one  large),  a  Watch  or  Gold  Bracelet,  as  desired,  will  be  posted  free  to  any  address  in  Australia. 
Persons  who  may  be  unable  to  collect  the  number  required  to  secure  a  Watch  or  Bracelet  will  receive  Is. 
per  dozen  for  the  Large  and  6d.  per  dozen  for  the  Small  Trade  Marks  collected. 

The  GRANUMA  Competitions  formerly  have  given  valuable  prizes  to  three  persons  only,  and  in 
order  that  the  many,  and  not  the  few,  may  benefit  by  this  distribution,  400  VALUABLE  PRIZES  will 
be  awarded. 

The  alteration  made  by  the  Proprietors  of  GRANUMA  has  our  approval,  and  as  an  extra  advantage, 
on  our  own  behalf,  the  consumers  of  that  admirable  beverage  KOFE  KOL  may  include  the  Trade  Marks 
with  those  of  GRANUMA,  each  lib.  to  count  as  a  large  and  each  ilb.  to  count  as  a  small  GRANUMA 
Trade  Mark. 

JAS.    INGLIS   &   CO.,   Ltd.,  Wholesale  Agents. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  yoi 


advertiser  please  mention  the   Review  of  Reviews 


Deceniiier  20.  tqot 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


HEARNE'S    BRONCHITIS    CURE 


The  famous  REMEDY  for 

COUGHS, 


Has  the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Chest  Medicine  in  Australia. 

BRONCHITIS,     ASTHMA    AND    CONSUMPTION.  • 


Those  who  have  taken  this  medicine  are  amazed  at  its  wonderful  influence.  Sufferers  from  any  form  of  Bronchitis,  Cough,  PitRcuUy  of 
Breathinjr,  Hoarseness,  Tain  or  Soreness  in  the  Chest,  experience  delightful  and  immediate  relief ;  and  to  those  who  are  subject  to  Colds  on  the 
Chest  it  IS  invaluable,  as  it  effects  a  Complete  Cure.  It  is  most  comforting  in  allaying  irritation  in  the  throat  and  giving  strength  to  the  voice, 
and  it  neither  allows  a  Cough  or  Asthma  to  become  Chronic,  nor  Consumption  to  develop.  Consumption  has  never  been  known  to  exist  where 
"Coughs"  have  been  properly  treated  with  this  medicine.  No  house  should  be  without  it,  as,  taken  at  the  beginning,  a  do^e  is  generally 
sufficient,  and  a  Complete  Cure  is  ceitaiii.  ^_ 

Kemember  that  every  disease  has  its  commencement,  and  Consumption 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 


^  BEWARE    OF    COUGHS! 


CONSUMPTION. 

TOO  ILL  TO  LEAVE   HIS   nE;>. 
A   CO.MPLETE   CURE. 

"  Mr.  W.  G.  Hearne— Dear  Sir,— I  am  writing  to  tell  you  about  the 
wonderful  cure  your  medicine  has  effected  in  my  case.  About  three 
vears  ago  I  began  to  cough.  At  first  the  cough  was  not  severe,  but  it 
gradnaily  got  worse,  and  I  became  very  weak  and  troubled  wiili  night 
sweats,  pain  in  my  chest,  and  great  quantities  of  phlegm.  On  several 
occasions  there  was  blood  in  the  expectorated  matter.  I  had  been 
treated  by  a  doctor,  who  pronounced  my  case  to  be  Consumption,  and 
various  other  treatments  had  been  tried,  but  without  benefit.  It  was 
at  this  stage  that  I  heard  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  s^nt  to  you  for 
a  course  of  the  medicine.  When  it  arrived  I  was  too  ill  to  leave  my 
bed,  but  I  commenced  taking  it  at  once,  and  gradually  improved.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  the  two  lots  of  medicine  you  sent  liav  e  effected  a 
complete  cure,  for  which  accept  my  very  best  thanks— Yours  grate- 
fully, "J.  BLAIR. 

""\Vestmin^te^,  Bridge-road,  S  E  ,  London." 


AGONISING   COUGH.— NINE   MONTHS'   TORTURE. 

RELIEVED    hv   ONE    DOSE   of    HR.ARNE'S    BRONCHITIS 

CUKE.     CURED   by   TWO    BOTTLES 

"  Dergholm,  Victoria. 

"  Dear  Sir,— I  wish  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  wonderful  effect  of 
your  Bronchitis  Cure.  I  suffered  for  nine  months,  and  the  cough  was 
BO  dis'rcssingly  bad  at  nights  I  was  obl'grd  to  get  up  and  sit  by  the 
fire.  I  had  medical  advice,  and  tried  other  '  remedies,'  without  avail. 
I  tried  yours,  and  never  had  a  fit  of  coughing  after  taking  the  first 
dose,  and  though  I  have  had  but  two  bottles  I  feel  I  am  a  different 
man,  and  the  cough  has  vanished  You  may  depend  upon  my  making 
known  the  efficacy  of  your  wonderful  remedy  to  anvone  I  s^e  afflicted. 
■'Yours  faithf.illv.  .TAMF.S  ASTKURY." 


GRATITUDE   AND   APPRECIATION. 

HUNDREDS   CURED  IN   THEIR  OWN  CIRCLE. 


"The  Scientific  Ai'str.^lian  Office,  169  Queen-st.,  Melbourne. 
"Dear  Mr.  Hearne,- The  silent  workers  are  frequently  the  n'ost 
effective,  and  if  there  is  anybody  in  Victoria  who  during  the  last  few 
years  has  been  repeatedly  working  for  and  singing  the  praises  of 
Heanie's  Bronchitis  Cure,  it  is  our  Mr.  Phillips.  This  gentlen^an, 
some  three  years  ago,  was  recommended  to  try  vour  Bronchitis  Cure 
ty  Mr.  Barham,  accountant,  Collins-street,  and  the  effect  that  it  had 
was  so  marked  that  he  has  ever  since  been  continually  recommending 
it  to  others.  We  are  glad  to  add  this  our  testimony  to  the  value  of 
Hearne's  most  valuable  Bronchitis  Cure,  which  has  eased  the  s-ufferings 
of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people  even  in  ourown  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance.   Believe  us  always  to  be  yours  most  faithfully, 

'  PHILLIPS,    ORMONDE    &   CO  " 

QUEENSLAND    TESTIMONY. 

FROM    BRISBANE   WHOLESALE   CHEMI.STS. 

"69  Queen-st.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
"  Mr.  W.  G.  Hearne.    Dear  Sir,— Please  send  us  36  dozen  Bronchitis 
Cure  by  first  boat.     We  enclose  our  cheque  to  cover  amount  of  order. 
We  often  hear  vour  Bronchitis  Cure  spoken  well  of.    A  gentleman  told 
us  to-day  that  he  had  given  it  to  a  child  of  his  with  most  remarkable 
regult,  the  child  being  quite  cured  by  three  doses. 
"  We  are,  faithf'uUv  vours, 
"THOMASON,  CHATER   &  CO.,   Wholesale  Chemists." 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  had  occasion  to  obtain  Hearne's  Bron- 
chitis Cure,  and  we  certify  that  it  was  perfectly  and  rapidly  successful 
nnder  circumstances  which  undoubtedly  prove  its  distinct  healing 
power.  Signed  by  the  Rev.  JOHN  SINCLAIR,  Myers-street,  Geelong, 
»nd  fifty-nine  other  leading  residents. 


ASTHMA. 

PREVIOUS  TRE\TMENT  FAILEK.  A  SEVENTEEN  YE.\nS' 
CASE  CURED  BY  THREE  BOTTLES. 
Mr.  Alex.  J.  Anderson,  of  Oak  Park,  Charlesville,  Queensland, 
writes:— "  After  suffering  from  Asthma  for  seventeen  years,  and 
having  been  tinder  a  great  many  different  treatments  without  benefit, 
I  was  induced  to  try  Hearne's  medicine  for  Asthma.  After  taking 
three  bottles  of  this  medicine  I  quite  got  rid  of  the  Asthma,  and  since 
then,  which  was  in  the  beginning  of  18S3  (15  years  ago),  I  have  not 
had  the  slightest  return  of  it.  The  medicine  quite  cured  me,  and  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  reconunending  it." 

Writing  again  on  the  4th  April,  1899,  he  states:— "I  am  keeping 
very  well  now.     Never  have  the  slightest  return  of  the  Asthma." 

A    FEW    EXTRACTS    FROM    LETTERS. 

"I  used  your  Bronchitis  Cure  for  three  of  my  family,  and  it  cured 
each  of  them  in  from  one  to  three  doses — P.  F.  MULlINS,  Cowie's 
Creek,  Victoria  " 

"Your  Bronchitis  Cure  relieved  my  son  wonderfully  quick  I  only 
gave  him  four  doses,  and  have  some  of  the  ni'dicine  yet;  but  I  am 
sending  for  another  bottle  in  case  I  should  want  it.  — D  M'DONALU, 
Trinky,  via  Quirindi,  N.S.W." 

"  My  wife  is  82  years  old,  and  I  am  79,  and  I  am  glaA  to  inform  you 
that  your  Bronchitis  Cure  has  done  us  both  a  wonderful  deal  of  good, 
it  having  quickly  cured  us  both.— li.  BASSET,  Strath  Creek,  via 
Broadford,  Victoria." 

"  I  h%ve  used  one  bottle  of  your  Bronc>iitis  Cure  with  great  benefit 
to  mvself,  as  the  smothering  has  completely  left  uie.— (Mrs  )  JOHN 
RAHILLY,  Glenniaggie,  Victoria  " 

"I  have  finished  the  Bronchitis  Cure  yoti  sent,  and  am  aiii--cd  at 
what  it  has  done  in  the  time.  The  diHScultv  of  breathing  has  all  gone. 
—J.  HARRINGTON,  Bingegong,  Morundah,  N.S.W" 

■  I  lately  ndministered  some  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure  to  a  son  of 
mine,  with  splendid  effect.  The  cure  was  absol  itely  miraculous.— D. 
A.  PACKER,  Quiera,  Neutral  Bay,  Sydney,  N.S.W." 

"Y'our  Bronchitis  Cure,  as  usual,  acted  splendidly.— C.  H. 
R.\DFORD,  Casterton.  Victoria." 

"Kindly  forward  another  bottle  of  your  famous  Bronchitis  Cure 
without  delay,  as  I  find  it  to  be  a  most  valuable  medicine.— (Mrs.)  J. 
SLATER,  Warragul,  Victoria." 

"I  am  very  pleased  with  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  The  result  was 
marvellous.  It  eased  me  right  off  at  once.  — G.  SEYTEU,  Bourke, 
N.S.W." 

"Your  medicine  for  Asthma  is  worth  £1  a  bottle.— W.  LETTS,  Hey- 
wood,  Victoria." 

"I  have  tried  lots  of  medicine,  but  yours  is  the  best  I  ever  bad  I 
am  recommending  it  to  everybody.— S.  STEELE,  Yanko  Siding, 
N  S.W  " 

"  I  suffered  from  Chronic  Asthma  and  Bronchitis,  for  which  I  ob- 
tained no  relief  until  I  tried  your  medicine,  but  I  can  truly  say  that  I 
am  astonished  at  inv  pnseiit  freedom,  as  a  direct  result  of  my  brief 
trial.— JOHN  C.  TRELAW.VEY,  Sevtru  River,  via  Inverel.  N.S.W." 

"  Last  year  I  suffered  severely  frotu  Bronchitis,  and  the  doctor,  to 
whom  I  piid  seven  guineas,  did  not  do  me  ^my  good  ;  but  I  heard  of 
vour  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  two  bottles  of  it  made  me  quite  well.— H. 
HOOD,  Brooklands,  Avoca-street,  South  Yarra,  Melbourne." 

"  Please  send  me  half-a-dozen  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  This  medi- 
cine cured  me  in  the  winter,  and  has  now  cured  a  friend  of  mine  of  % 
verv  bad  Bronchitis  —A.  ALLEN,  Ozone  House,  Lome,  Victorii." 

""Your  Bronchitis  Cure  has  done  me  much  good.  This  is  a  new  ex- 
perience, for  all  the  medicine  I  previously  took  made  me  much  worse. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  two  bottles  of  Bronchitis  Cure  I  got  from  you 
have  pulled  me  through  a  long  and  dangerous  illness.— HENRY 
WURLOD,  Alma,  uea  ■  Marvborough.  Victoria" 

"The  bottle  of  Bronchitis  Cure  I  got  from  you  was  magjcal  in  its 
effects —CHAS.  WHYBROW,  Enoch's  Point,  via  Darlingrford,  Vic- 
toria." 

"  Upon  looking  through  our  books  we  are  struck  with  the  steady 
and  rapid  increase  in  the  sales  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure.— ELLIOTT 
BROS.,  Ltd.,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Sydney,  N.S.W." 


Prepared  only,  and  sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  the  Proprietor,  W^.  HEARNE,  Chenrtist,  Geelongr,  Victoria. 

Small  size,  28.  6d. ;  large,  4s.  6d.     Sold  by  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors.     Forwarded  by  post  to  any  address  when  not  obtainable  locally. 
For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  oT  Reviews. 
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ESTbo. 
1T66. 


WALPOLES' 

BEING    MANUFACTURERS 


IRISH  DAMASKS  AND  LINENS, 

GOODS    ARE    SOLD    AT 

MANUFACTURERS'     PRICES. 


a-  ALL    ORDERS    VALUE    £20    SENT 
CARRIAGE     PAID 

TO     PORT     OF     LANDING  — 

AND  A  PORTION  OF  C^RRIAOK  PAID  ON  ALL  ORDERS  OVEB 

£5  IN  VALUE,  AS  BELOW  : 

VALUE  OF  GOODS       ..£5    0    0         £10     0    0  £15    0    0 

PART  CARRIAGE  ..050  076  090 


DELIVERED  AT  PORT  )    77~7" 
OF  L.ANDINO  FOR     )    ^^    ° 


£10    7    6         £15    9    0 


W*RITE  FOR  PRICE  LISTS  AND  SAMPLES  SENT  FREE 

OP 

IRISH  TABLE  DAMASK,  HOUSEHOLD  LINENS, 

CAMBRIC  HANDKERCHIEFS,  SHIRTS.  COLLARS.  ETO. 
All  Goods  Hrmmud  asd  Marrrd  Frm  op  Cearob. 

WALPOLE   BROS.    LTD. 

16    BEDFORD   ST.,     BELFAST. 

LONDON,     DUBLIN     AND     WARINGSTOWN. 


MAS 

No  Equal. 


PRICES  :- 

106, 

12/6,  8  6/6,21/- 
25/-  to  £20. 

Of  all 
Stationers, 
Ask  for 
|\     The  '  swan: 


CATALOGUE    POST   FREE. 

MABIE,  TODD,  &  BARD, 

93.  Cheapside,  London,  Eng. 


AoCIsm 

Roder,  why  not  lie  able  to  use  the 
most  mysterious  and  powerful  force  of 
iiatnre?  By  my  method  you  cau  learn 
»  •  Hypnotize  in  r  few  hours  time,  with- 
out leaving  your  home.  Yon  ran  p«r- 
f-  nil  all  the  many  mai:»eilous  fe.it« 
ti.rit  are  possible  to  the  Hypnotist. 
Ti.ronghHypnotifmyoucan  curediBea«e 
conquer  pain  ;  win  reluctant  afTection, 
gratify  your  »nibition".  and  produce 
amuReinent  by  the  hour.  It  costs  you 
nothing  to  find  out  all  about  it.  I  have 
just   i.-sued  in  b->.,k    f-  rra  a  mammoth 

.-,-.,;  LESSON  or   Key  to 

H>pnoti?m.     .  i     li    fully   eiplaina 


•rtirtlc  EDgraviDgs,  an.i  i»  he 
»iid  expensive  thing  of  the  kind 
ever  publ  shed.  For  a  ^hort 
time  I  wi  1  send  this  magnifi- 
cent work  FREE,  sealed  on 
receipt  of  fid.  (-tampsi  V>  cover 
postage.  Order  t-i^lay  and  Irani 
to  Hypnotize.  It  is  a  c  auce  of  i 
»  life-time.      Addre&a —  ' 


Prof".  R.  H.  BARRADEN, 

Pitt  Street,   Svij.nev,   N.S.W. 


NESS  CURED 


I     I    I         Ll    I  Deafness  is    inrur..1,le    till    the 

III  l^l  ■  cause  is  removed.  TherrforeEfcr 
mm  ^^m  ■■  Drunjs  and  other  artificial  aids 
never  cure.  Nobody  need  h< 
deaf  where  the  ELECTRICON  is  obuinable.  Write  to-da; 
mei.ti'.ii :r;g  tLia  paper,  an  '  we  will  gend  valuable  informa- 
tion FREE.  Addrew— 
L    R  Vernon  Coy..  60-64  Hunter-st  ,  Sydney 


IS   A    BLESSING    TO    EVERY    HOME. 

Keeps  the  body  healtiiy  and  \i^;oroii>;,  Suiueiis  the  flow  of 

Slugg:ish  Blood,  and  Restores  the  natural  bloom  of  youth. 
Exhilarating  to  a  defj-ee  undreamed  of  by  those  unacqi-.ainted 
with  Vapor  Bathing.  Enables  vou  to  enjoy  at  home,  in 
your  own  bedroom,  all  the  advantag:es  of  the  Famous  Hot 
Spring  Baths  of  New  Zealand.  Complete  Formula  of  Medi. 
cations  with  each  Cabinet.  Fc  Ids  up  wlieii  not  in  use.  Inspec- 
tion cordially  invited.    Send  for  descriptive  circular,  gratis. 


Agents  wanted. 


Hkad  Victorian  Depot  : 


ALEX.   TROUP   &   CO., 

143 Toorak-road, South  Yarra  (adjol n I ng  Ral Iway  Station), 
Melbourne,  Victoria. 
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III.    The  Flamingo — 
So  he  is,  son.     Thanks ! 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL. 

~^YE  grant  e\ery  purcliaser  of  our  ELECTRIC  BELTS  and 
APPLLA^CES  a  trial  of  Thirty  Days  before  payment, 

whxh  is  fully  explained  in  cur  "  ELECTRIC  ERA."  Our 
Electric  Belts  will  cure  all 
KERVOUS  and  other  DIS- 
EASES in  all  stages,  however 
caused,  and  restore  the 
wearer  to  ROBUST  HEALTH. 

Our  Marvellous  Electric 
Belts  give  a  steady  soothing 
current  that  can  be  felt  by  the 
wearer  through  all  WEAK 
PARTS.  REMEMBER,  we  give 
a  written  guarantee  with  each 
Electric  Eelt  that  it  wV.l  per- 
manently cvire  you.  If  it  does 
not  we  will  promptly  return 
the  full  amount  paid.  We 
mean  exactly  what  we  say, 
and  do  precisely  what  we 
promise. 

NOTICE  —Before  purchasing  we  prefer  that  you  send  for 

our   "ELECTRIC   ERA"  and   Price  List  (post  free),  giving 

illustrations  of  different  appliances  for  BOTH   SEXES,  also 

TESTIMONY  which  will  convince  the  most  sceptical. 

Addrkss — 

German  Electric  Belt  Agency, 

63    ELIZABETH    STREET,    SYDNEY. 


Box  62,  G.P.O. 


Cable—"  Netting." 


LYSAGHT  BROS.  &  CO.  LTD. 

Our   Manufacture  o-f    .     . 

RABBIT    PROOF 

Wire   Netting 


**&S*SS'^ 

^B 

AGENCIES  : 

The  Tasmanian  Wool- 
Srrowers'  Agency  Co.  Ltd; 

LAUNCESTOX. 
Walter   Reid  &   Co.    Ltd., 

ROCKHAMPTON. 
Elder,  Smith  &  Co.  Ltd., 

ADELAIDE. 
Bums,  Philp  &  Co.   Ltd., 

TOWNSVILLE. 

William  Crosby  &  Co., 

HOBART. 


Colonial  Made  Centre-Strand  Wire  Nettings. 
All  Sizes.        Black  and  Galvanised. 


IS   KNOWN   AS  THE 
VERY    BEST 
THROUGHOUT 
AUSTRALIA. 

Bird   Proof— 

I,  f.  1  in- 
Rabbit  Proof— 

\i,  li  in. 

Hare  and  Fowl  Proof- 


Marsupial,     Sheep 
Pig  Proof— 

■21,  3  and  4  in. 


LYSAGHT  BROS.  &  CO.  Ltd.,  Wire  Netting  Manufacturers 

10    BLIGH    STREET.    SYDNEY.      !    375   COLLINS  ST.,   MELBOURNE. 

Works:   Chriswick,  Parramatta  River.  i  Works:    Footscray. 

Branches    auso    at    BRISBANE    AND    FREMANTLE. 

»or  mutual  aavantage  wnen  vou  writs  to  an  advertiser  oiease  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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A.     BRONNER, 

Specialist. 

AUSTRAL  BUILDINGS.  117  COLLINS  STREET  EAST, 

FUnks  foremost  in  treatment  of  Skin  Diseases,  De- 
bility, Heart  Defects,  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  and 
Abdominal  Organs,   Prostate   Gland,   etc. 

His  new  treatment  of  Cancer,  CancerouB  Growths, 
Spithelioma,  Rodent  Ulcers,  etc.,  eradicates  these  dread- 
ful complaints  in  an  absolutely  iafe  and  permanent  way, 
without  operation.  See  certificate,  -Miss  Sampson,  State 
School  teacher,  Warragul,  "Argus"  or  "Age,"  Sth  De- 
cember last. 


The   Cootamundra   Liberal. 

(N.S.W.) 

Circulating  freely  in  Cootamundra,  Gundagai, 
Wallendbeen,  Bethungra,  Moatfield,  Stockinblngal, 
Springdale.  Jugiong,  Jingalee,  Temora,  Adelong, 
Muttama,  and  many  other  places. 


Editor,  E.  DOIDGE. 
Author  of  "  Father  and  Son,"  "  The  Daughters  of 


EJre  " — a  tale  of  the  Maori  War, 
Mervellien,"  "  Marian  Gonisby," 
of  Taranui,"  etc. 


'  The  Mystery  of 
Piwee,  Daughter 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


You  need  no  longer  buy  expensive  Dictionaries,  Guide  Books, 
Encyclopsdias,  or  other  Books  of  Keference.     We  give  you  FULL 
rNFORM.ATlO-V  and  ADVICE  on  EVERY  SL"BJECT  under  the  sun. 
Write  to  us  when  you  want — 
Steamer,    Rail   and  Coach  Quotations  founds  completed 

!:   ■:•(:-.  rates  and  times.  Passapes     in     Foreig^n      Lan- 

Anyone's  Address,  in   Aus-I        g^^uagres  Translated. 

tri  i-':i  or  in  London.  Information  for  iwe  in  yor.r  De- 

Statistics  on  any  subject.  bating  Society. 

Legal  Questions  answered.    lOpini^tis     on     Literary     and 
Medical  Advice.  Artistic  Work. 


I'tKjut  all  questions  on- 


TO    LADIES. 

Write  to  our  "  LADY    MANAGER"  i 
Health  anr]  Toilet. 
Advice  as  to  Dress. 
Scheme?  for  House    Furnishing  and   lor    Room 

Decorating. 
Recipes  for  any  Dish. 


RATES.— In  all  cases  stamped  and  addr  ssed  envelopes  for  reply 
must  be  sent.  General  t^uestions,  6d.  each.  Le^'al,  Medical, 
Dre»s,  House  F'umi§hintr,  Literary  Opinions  and  Foreign  Lanffuages, 
1'-  each.     Number  .-.our  Queries. 

Strictest  Confidence  observed  and  plain 
envelopes  used. 

A&DRfS.,—  

THE  CENTURY  INFORMATION  AND 
ADVICE  BUREAU, 

QUEEN     STREET,     MELBOURNE. 


A  WONDERFUL 

COUGH  REMEDY! 

Bennington's 


CARRAGEEN, 

OR 

IRISH  MOSS 

.     .     FOR     .     . 

ALL    LUNG    COMPLAINTS, 
BRONCHITIS, 

ASTHMA, 

INFLUENZA. 


•^.  Bottles   1/6  and   2/6. 


Dr.LANGSTON'S 

VEGETABLE   CURE   FOR 

DRUNKENNESS 

A    TESTED   AND    INFALLIBLE  REMEDY, 

Within  the  reach  of  all,  c;tn  be  given  SECRETLY. 
NO   FAILURES.  CURES  GUARANTEED. 

A  genuine  Home  Treatment  without  dangerous  hj-po- 
dermic  injections.      Call  or  write  lor  treatise,  posted, 

two  stamps.     Prerjared  only  at  the  Laboratory  of 

SURGEON    LANGSTON 

M.R.C.S.  Eng., 

68   RUSSELL  STREET,  MELBOURNE. 
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0^=  RXCORO's 


THE    ONLY    INFALLIBLE    REMEDY 
FOR=  = 

NERVOUS   TROUBLES. 


Health,  Strength    and    Vigour 

Restored  in  Four  Weeks. 
DR.    RICORD'S     Essence    of 
Life  has  been  used  for  over  30 
YEARS    with     unprecedented 
success  throughout  the  world. 

Agents  for  Australasia  .- 

PERRY  &  CO.,  47  Queen  Street,  Melbourkk,  Victorla. 
Victorian  Scb-Aoents  :— R.  W.  BEDDOME  &  CO.,  254  Bourke 

Street,  and  HOOD  &  CO.,  215  Elizabeth  Street,  Melbourne. 
South  Australia  :—FAULDING  &  CO.,  Adelaide. 
Western  Australia  :—FAULDING  &  CO.,  Perth. 
New  Soutu  Walks  :— AUSTRALIAN  DRUG  CO.  LTD.,  Sydney 
T.aSmama:-HATTON  &  LAWS,  Launceston,  and  WE.WER 

&  CO.,  Hobart. 
QCBSNSLAND  :— TAYLOR  &  COLLEDGE  LTD.,   Brisbane. 

Retail  All  Chemists. 
In  Cases  at  12/-,  or  four  quantities  In  one  for  36/-. 


A.  BOWMAN 

HAS    TAKEN     THE 
5/-  DUTY  OFF  HIS 

25s.  Crupp 
Boots, 


And  is  now  selling 
them  at  London  price. 


20/- 


You  can  have  Engrlish  Boots  at  London  Prices. 

Try  them  and  save  money. 

294  COLLINS  STREET,  MELBOURNE 

(Near  the  Block), 

and   at  145    KING  STREET, 
AND  318    GEORGE   STREET,    SYDNEY. 


WiCKHAM    House   Hydropathic    Establishment, 


WICKHAM     TERRACE.     BRISBANE.     QUEENSLAND. 


Wickham  House  is  situ- 
ated on  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  sites  in  Brisbane, 
directly  opposite  the  parks, 
and,  owing  to  its  eleva- 
tion, open  to  the  exhilar- 
ating breezes  from  all 
quarters.  It  has  been  de- 
signed and  fitted  for  its 
peculiar  purpose,  and  is  re- 
plete with  all  modern  re- 
quirements for  the  carry-  ^ 
ing  out  of  the  scientific 
treatment  of  Hydropathy. 


HYDROTHERAPEUTIC 

SERVICE.  n^ 

Hydropathy     has     made    *;; 
great    advances    from    the 


Resident   Physician:    J.    BINNS 

The  climate  of  Brisbane  as  a  winter  health  resort  is 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  faculty  in  the  South- 
ern States,  whilst  the  superiority  of  the  treatment 
ia  now  too  well  known  to  require  further  comment  for 
all  such  diseases  as  Indigestion,  Stomach  and  Liver 
Troubles,  Sciatica,  Rheumatism,  Constipation,  Piles, 
Skin  Diseases,  Kidney  and  Bladder  troubles,  etc. 
"  The  treatment,"  writes  an  old  patient  in  1898,  "  so 
far  from  being  repugnant  to  patients,  is  pleasant  in  the 

Reference  kindly  permitted  to  former  patients. 
T«rms  from  £3  38.,  according  to  position  of  room. 


time  when  cold  water 
I  lone  was  used,  and  Medi- 
al Electricity  almost  un- 
I  iiown.  We  have  now 
not  only  the  Pack, 
Dripping  Sheets,  Sitz,  but, 
111  addition,  Hot  Air, 
Steam,  Russian,  Hot  and 
Cold  Spray,  Ascending 
Spray,  and  Douche, 
Shower  llain,  Needle. 
Wave,  Electric  and  Hy- 
dro-Electric, with  Chemi- 
cal, Medicated,  Oxygen, 
Massage  and  Electric  Mas- 
sage, with  others  as  re- 
quired. 

SOUTHAM,    M.D.,   M.R.C.S. 

extreme,  so  much  so  that  I  and  other  patients  used  to 
long  for  the  hour  of  treatment,  as  a  heavy  smoker  longs 
for  his  pipe.  One  of  the  best  features  of  the  treat- 
ment ip  the  cheerfulness  and  airiness  of  the  surround- 
ings. There  is  no  laying-up  in  state;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  patients  are  encouraged  to  keep 
aa  much  in  the  open  air  as  possible,  and 
indulge  in  bagatelle  and  other  indoor  amuse- 
ments." 

Prospectus  on  application 
Manaerer,  Wickham  House  Hydro,  Brisbane. 
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EXTRACTS    FROM    RECENT    LETTERS: 


MR.  W.  A,  MARSH, 

Journalist,    Sydney. 


"Your  common  sense  Memory  System  does  you, 
88  its  author,  infinite  credit.  I  have  just  been  applying 
it  to  the  learning  of  Latin  roots,  and  their  English  sy- 
nonyms, and  am  surprised  and  delighted  with  the  re- 
sults. What  would  have  been  a  task,  because  slow  drud- 
gery, is  now  an  exhilarating  pleasure — a  simple  de- 
light. I  can  already  see  that  the  principles  of  your 
system  can  be  used  and  applied  in  every  field  of  study 
with  gratifying  success/^ 


MR.  E.  J.  W.  CALDECOAT, 
Prince  town,  Victoria. 


"  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  not  wasted  my  money 
or  time  on  your  Memory  Lessons.  Indeed,  as  far  as 
Memory  is  concerned.  I  am  already  a  different  man. 
To  preachers,  speakers,  and  students  in  all  branches 
it  is  simply  invaluable.  I  shall  certainly  recommend 
your  system  wherever  I  can. 


MISS  E.  M.  DA  VIES, 

Teacher,  Kyamba,  N.S.W. 


"  I  have  already  found  your  system  to  be  a  great 
help  in  my  studies,  in  fact  it  imparts  a  new  interest 
to  every  branch  of  learning.  By  its  rules  a  list  of  dis- 
connected facts  can  be  easily  fixed  in  the  mind,  so  that 
it  seems  impossible  ever  to   forget   them,"   etc.,  etc. 


MR.  J.  J.  BLACKMORE, 

Teacher,  Balranald,  N.S.W. 


"  I  learnt  the  Memory  system  from  you  THIRTEEN 
years  ago.  Ever  since  then  1  have  applied  it  to  my 
scholastic  work  and  am  quite  satisfied.  ...  1  have 
strongly  advised  my  assistant,  who  is  studying  for  a 
higher    classification,    to    acquire    a    knowledge    of    the 


'Review  of  Reviews,'' 

October,   1900. 


"  Professor  Brown  HAS  COMBINED  THE  GOOD 
rOINTS  OF  THE  BEST  SYSTEMS  WHICH  HAVE 
BEEN  TRIED  IN  AMERICA  AND  ENGLAND." 
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•A^tC^^ 


NO    POINT    IN    IT 
i^enior    "Do  ^o^,  want  to  l^i   \  tkum^? 
Looktr  On     "  A  trl  n  k  ?    ^\  H  ^T  for  ?  '' 

Vendor.    "To   PvT    lOi^R   Ci-OTnES   ir.,   OF  COuRsE.' 
Looker  On:  "Thex  what  will  I  wear?" 


King."] 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦  "A  PERFECT  Food  for  Infants. 


Over  70  Years 


Mrs.  ADA  S.  BALLIN, 

Editress  of  Bahy. 


For  INFANTS  and  INVALIDS. 


^^      "  Very   carefully    prepared    and   highly   nu- 
W'  tritlous."-LiANCET. 

"Admirably  aaapted  to  the  wants  of  infants 
^^and  young:  persons." 

^  Sir  CHAS.  A.  CAMERON,  C.B.,  M.D 

Ez-President  oj  the  Pojial  College  of 
Surgeons,  I1  eland. 


USED    IN   THE 


RUSSIAN    IMPERIAL   NURSERY. 


GOLD    MEDAL 

Woman's  International   Exhibition, 
London,  1900. 

Manufacturers:    JOSIAH    R.    NEAVE   &   CO., 
^  ^  Fordingbridge,  England. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


® 


.PRECIOSA" 
KNITTING 
jyiACHlNES. 

WiANOUES 


^ 


CATALOGUES 

ON    APPLICATION. 


Wonderful 
Sewing  Machines 


'ERTHEU 


Hapsburc  Pianos. 
Electra  Cycles 


® 


INSPECTION 
INVITED. 
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THE  QUEEN  OF  AUSTRALASIAN   COLLEGES  1 


/Ifcctbofeiet  2Labic6'  College, 


HAWTHORN,    VICTORIA. 


PRESIDENT    -    REV.  W.  H.  FITCHEH,  B.A.,  LL.D.         HEAD  MASTER    -    J.  REFORD  CORR,  M.A.,  LL.B. 


THE  COLLEGE  consists  of  stately  buildings  (on 
which  nearly  £40,000  has  been  spent),  stand- 
ing in  Spacious  Grounds,  and  furnished  with 
the  latest  and  most  perfect  educational  appli- 
ances. It  includes  Gymnasium,  Art  Studio, 
Swimming  Bath,  Tennis  Court,  &c. 

THE  STAFF  is  University-trained  throughout, 
and  includes  Six  University  Graduates,  making 
it  the  strongest  Teaching  Staff  of  any  Girls' 
School  in  Australia. 

SUCCESS  IN  STUDIES. -At  the  recent  Ma- 
triculation Examination,  thirteen  candidates 
passed  out  of  fourteen  sent  up  by  the  Col- 
lege, with  an  average  of  over  eight  passes 
for  each  student.  In  three  divisions  of  the 
Honour  Lists — English,  French  and  German, 
and  Science — ail  the  other  girls'  schools  put  to- 
gether obtained  eight  first-clasFes.  The 
Methodist  Ladies'  College  obtained  three,  in- 
cluding the  first  place  in  English  and  History, 
and  one  of  the  only  two  first-classes  awarded 
In  Science. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS.— On  the  College  St&ff 
are  to  be  found  the  very  best  Teachers  In 
Music,  Singing,  and  all  forms  of  Art 

BOARDERS  are  assured  of  wise  training  in  so- 
cial habits,  perfect  comfort,  refined  com- 
panions, and  a  happy  College  life. 

RELIGIOUS  TRAINING.— The  College  is  Chris- 
tian, without  being  sectarian.  Each  Boarder 
attends  the  Church  to  which  her  parents  be- 
long, and  is  under  the  Pastoral  Charge  of  it« 
Minister.  Regular  Scripture  teaching  by  the 
President. 

BOARDERS     FROM     A     DISTANCE.— G  i  r  1  s 

are  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  the  College, 
and  by  the  pre-eminent  advantages  in  Health. 
Happiness,  and  Education  it  offers,  from  all 
the  Seven  Colonies. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS.— Young  Ladies  are  re- 
ceived who  wish  to  pursue  Special  Lines  of 
Study  without  taking  up  the  full  course  of  or- 
dinary school  work. 


"The  Young  Man"  (London)  says: — "British  readers  will  probably  have  but  little  idea  of  the  national 
Importance  of  this  institution.  It  haa  earned  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  High  Schools  for  girls  nt* 
in  Australia  only,  but  in  all  the  world.  Its  students  are  drawn  from  all  the  seven  colonies.  The  gardens  and 
grounds  in  summer  are  like  a  fairy  vision  ;  the  art  studios,  drawingrooms,  schoolrooms,  baths,  and  tennis  court* 
eombine  culture,  recreation  and  refinement  with  homeliness  and  comfort  /\bove  all,  religious  training  and 
personal  sympathy  make  the  College  a  truly  'ideal  institution.'" 


SEND     A     POSTCARD     FOR     COLLEOE     HANDBOOK.     WITH     PHOTOGRAPHS. 
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The 
American 


IS  THE  ACHE  OF  COflFORT. 


HANN  " 
HAMMOCK 


Instantly  convertible  from  Sitting  to 
Reclining  Position. 

full  width  at  all  times.  Has 
adjustable  arms  and 
padded  head  rest.  A 
Swinging  Ann  Chair, 
conforming  to  the 
body,  and  rests  one 
all  over.  Made  of  fancy  striped  Duck, 
strong  enough  for  heavy  people.     Size, 

7  feet  X  31  inches. 
Price  No.  1  (without  fringe)  17/6. 
Price  No.  40  (our  highesl.  grade,  with 
handsome  fringe)  21/-.     Carriage  Paid. 


^"=  "Marguerite- 
Swinging  Chair, 

With   Adjustable   Head    Rest,    instantly 

adjusted  to  any  desired  height  of  seat. 

Strong  enough  for  grown  people.    Fold 

into  space,  6  inches  x  2  feet. 

No.  1  (without  fringe)    ...    Price  9/6. 

Carriage  Paid. 

J.  CHALMERS, 

Direct  Importer, 

Premier    Building^s,     229  -  231 

Collins  St.,   Melbourne. 


SOFT   PANAMA   HATS 


The  Latest  Fashion. 


Gents'  Soft  Folding  Panama 
Stra"w  Hats. 

Extra  Quality.   Delightfully  Light 

and  Cool. 

Per  Post,  £3  3s. 


JUST   J- 
OPENED. 


>^ 


Ladies*  Soft  Panama 
Stra-w  Hats. 

Can  be  bent  into  a  Variety  of 
Shapes.     Good  ."^hade. 

Per  Post,  15/6  and  17/6. 


B.    MOUNTCASTLE    &    SONS, 

FASHIONABLE    SHIRTMAKERS. 


HIGH-CLASS    HATTERS. 
326    GEORGE    STREET,    SYDNEY. 
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SOLD     IN     LARGE     BOTTLES    BY 
ALL    CHEMISTS,    AT    2-    EACH. 


THE   NEW  COD   LIVER  OIL  EMULSION 

HYPOL. 

rroscribod   for   llic   Patients    in   the    Melbourne    General, 
"Women's  and  Children's  Hospitals,  Melbourne,   and  Con- 
sumptive Sanatorium  at  Echuca  and  Macedon. 


HYPOL  is  a  valuable  remedy  for  Coughs  and 
Colds,  and  is  highly  recommended  in  Pulmonary 
Affections,  Debility,  Loss  of  Weight,  Weakness 
from    Infiuenra,  and  Wasting  Diseases  generally. 


TESTIMONIAL. 

Ju.Y  28,  1901. 
"I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating-  that  your  '  llypol,'  as  used  at  the  Sana- 
torium at  I'chuca  and  Macedon,  as  far  as  internal  medication  is  concerned, 
is  the  medicine  on  which  I  place  most  reliance.  It  rarelv  disagfrees  with 
]iatieits,  and  one  is  sure  of  getting  it  freshly  prepared,  which  cannot  always 
be  said  of  imported  emulsions." 

(Signed)     DUNCAN     TURNER, 
Consulting  Physician  to  the  Consumptive  Sanatorium. 
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Earning  His  Own  LivinL'. 
Life.-] 


fOR  THE  ifAin 


It  is  the  most  reliable  and  the  best 
preparation  for  the  hair,  you  can  obtain, 
lie  years  success  proves  this.    It 

PRESERVES    THE    HAIR 

restores  it  when  thin  or  withered,  cures 
baldness,  eradicates  scurf,  is  specially 
adapted  for  Ladies'  and  Childrens'  Hair^ 
and  is  also  sold  in  a 

GOLDEN    COLOUR 

for  fair  or  grey  hair,  which  does  not 
stain  or  darken  the  hair,  or  linen. 
Sold  by  Stores  or  Chemists.  Ask  for 
Rowlands, 67,  Hatton  Garden, London. 


No.  5  D,  Al-Vista 


The  AL=VISTA 

Panoramic  Camera 


lias  a  patent  Fwinging  lens  which  takes  in  a  scope  cf  180  degrees  or 
lialf  an  arc.  With  this  camera  you  can  take  a  picture  5  inches  deep 
by  12  inches  long.  Broad  landscapes,  field  sports,  yacht  races,  are 
taken  as  easily  as  an  ordinary  camera  takes  a  s insole  object.  Time 
or  snap  shot  exposures;  can  be  loaded  or  unloaded  in  broad  daylight. 
Patent  attachment  all^)ws  you  to  regulate  length  of  negatives. 

The  AL-VISTA  is  the  most  wonderful  camera  in  the  world;  it 

obtains  effect  s  that  are  marvellous,  yet  in  construction  and  action  it 

^-^  is  simplicity  itself,  every  lens  cf  the  highest  quality — fully  tested 

before  leaving  factory.     When  you  buy  a  camera  buy  a  good  one.     With  an  AL-VISTA  you  have  "  many  cameras 

in  ONE  and  but  one  in  itself."     For  catalogue  with  reproductions  of  views  taken  with  AL-ViSTA  cameras,  apply  to 

BAKER   &,   ROUSE,   Proprietary,    Bond  St.,   Abbotsford,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 

MI-I.TISCOPE  and  FILM  rOMI'AXY,   P,urlin-t..ii,   -Wisrons-.i,   T'  S.  \  ,   Maiiufa-i  iir.  is. 


For  mutual  advantage 


jv  of  reviews. 
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BUY    DIRECT   OF  THE    MANUFACTURERS  and   SAVE    FIFTY    PER   CENT. 


ROBINSON «( CLEAVER, 

BELFAST,  Ltd., 

AND  156,  164,  166,  AND  170,  REGENT  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 

Telegraphic  Address.    ^  ^isH  LincH  attd  DamasR  Manufacturers, 

■    LINEN  — Belfast."  AND  URNISIIKRS,    1!Y   Sl'KCIAL   APPOINTMENT  TO 

KIS    MOST    GRACIOUS    MAJESTY    THE   KING, 

THE  LATE  EMPRESS  FREDERICK, 

Members  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  all  the  Courts  of  Europe. 

ujiply  I'alaces,  Mansions,  Villas,  Cotta'^jes,  Hotels,  Railways,  Steamships,  Institjiti 
Kc  L'inieiits,  and  the  ('reneral  Pulilic,  direct  witli  every  deserijition  of 

HOUSEHOLD    LINENS, 

From  the  Least  EApensJve  to  the  FINEST  in  the  WORLD, 

Which,   being    WOVEN    BY    HAND,   Wea/*  longer-  and    retain    the  Rich  Satin  appearance  to 

the  last.     By  obtaining  Direct,  all  .rtermediate  profits  are  saved,  and  the  cost  is  no  more 

than   that    usually    -'.arged   for   common    pcwer-loom    goods. 

I D  I  0  U    I    I  M  IT  Kl  Q  ■     ^'^^"^  ^"^^  Linen  Shpetinff,  Mly  bleached,  2  yards  wide,  1/11  per  yard  ;  2^  yards  wide,  2/4^  per  yard. 

InlOn    LlllLllOi     Roller  To\vellin,ff,  ISin.  wide,  3d.  per  yard.    Suiplice  Linen,  7d.  per  yard,    busters,  from  3/3  per  doz. 

i.r.  11  >.,;,»  I  lot  lis,  4  !t  per  doz.    Fine  Linens  and  Linen  I>iaper,  8|d.  per  yard.    Our  special  Soft  Finished  Longcloth,  from  3d. 


IDICU    nAMAOi/   TADI   C    I   IMTM  ■     nsh  Napkins,  2/11  per  doz.     Dinner  Napkins,  5/6  per  doz.    TableClolhs, 
InlOn    UAIVIAOIV     I  ADLC    LIlVLN  ■    2  yards  square,  2/6:  2^  yards  by  3  yards,  5/6  each.    Kitchen  Table  Cloths, 

11  ;d.  eaih.    Mroiii;  Huckaback  Towels,  4  t>  per  doz.    >.onogram8,  Crests,  Coats  of  Arms,  Initials,  &c.,  woven  or  embroidered. 

iSjvecial  .ittentioii  to  ("Kih,  Hotel,  or  Mess  Orders  ) 


lIlTpMI   roc    CUIDTQ  »     Fine  finality  Longcloth  Bodies,  with  4-fold  pure  linen  fronts  and  cuffs,  35/6  the  half  doz. 


o  measure  2/-  extra).    New  D.  signs  in  our  special  Indiana  Gauze  Oxford  and  Unshrink- 
1,1 )  SHIRT;!  made  good  as  new,  with  good  materials  in  Neckbands,  Cuffs,  and  Fronts,  for  14/- 


J  IRISH  CAMBRIC  POCKET-HANDKERCHIEFS :  ;SdaiSf,e"L\t%.--?"r-— 

^  ;i,^'ulkerchieis  I  have  ever  seen." —••  Sylvia's  Home  Journal."     Children's,  1/3  per  doz.     Ladies',  2/3  per  doz.     Gentlemen's, 

^  33perdoz.     Hkmstitcukd.— Ladies',  2/9  per  doz.    Gentlemen's,  3/11  per  doz. 

T  IDICU    I  IMTM    Pni   I    ADQ    AMR   PiirrQi    CoLi.ARS.-Ladits'S-told,  3/6perdoz.     Gentlemen's  4.fold,  all 

♦  InlOn    LIDItDl    uULLAnO   AI\IU   uUrrOi    newest  shapes,  4/ll  per  doz.    CLFFS.-For  Ladies  or  Gentle 

♦  :;:(n,  fr"m  :,  11  j.er  doz.    ".>nriilice  .Makers  to  W  esiininster  Abbey"  and  the  Cathedrals  and  Churches  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

♦  ■':  :  I  :r  Irish  Linen  (V. liars,  (  ii!'s.  Shirts,  kc,  have  the  nierits  of  excellence  and  cheapness." — "Court  Circular.  " 

i  IDICU    IIMflCDPI   nTUmiP  ■     A  luxury  now  within  the  reach  of  all  Ladies.     Chenrses,  trimmed  Embroidery,  2/3  ; 

T  InlOn    UIMULnuLU  I  nil)lU  ■    Nightdresses,  3/11  ;   combinations,  4/6.     India  or  Colonial  OutS.s,    £9  19s.  6d.  ; 


8,  £2  19s.  ed.  (see  list). 


t   IRISH  POPLINS  AND  DRESS  MATERIALS :  ^Si''^'^<S^J^ S:s^'^T^ ^t^t 


t  OUR    ROYAL    ULSTER    FLEECE    TRAVELLING    RUG 

T  l8    the    Handsomest,    Softest,    Warmest,    Ligrhtest,    and    Cheapest    in    the    World. 

♦  PRICE  15  6,   Extraordinary   Value. 

^  FACTORIES    AT    BELFAST,    BALLYKELLY,     AND    BANBRIDGE,    IRELAND. 

I  N.B.— To  prevent  delay,  all  letter  orders  and  Inquiries  for  Samples  should  be 

i  sent  direct  to    BELFAST. 
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Grandma  Potato:  "  Eddi€ 

Potato,  stop  trying  to 

read  in  the  dark!      Good  gracioui5!      Do  you  want    || 

to  wear  spectacles  all  over 

yourself  like  grandma     i 

'fore  you're  a  year  old?" 

i 

BROOKS 
ROBINSON    «> 


AND  CO.  LTD. 


THE    NEW 
WALL    TILING. 

BcAuttfuI  and  Everlasting. 
Alway*  Clean. 
For  Bathroom!,  LavatorlM, 
etc.,  (tc. 


.    ARTISTIC 


mall  Papers 


ALU    GRADES. 


Leaded  and  Embossed  Glass. 
High-Relief  Ceiling  Decorations. 
Mantelpieces,  Hearth  Tiles,  Grates. 
Stained  Glass  and  Tiles. 


59   to   65    ELIZABETH    STREET, 

MELBOURNE. 


H  Uerltabk  Crmmpb  of  Science! 
The  "ANQELUS." 

It  is  the  ORIGINAL  and  BEST  PIANO  PLAYER  ;  it  is  an  instru- 
ment by    means  of  which    anyone   can    play  any  Piano,  and 
should  be  in  every  Refined   Home. 

Wherever  there  is  a  Piano  an  "  Angelus  "  is  needed.  It  is  the 
master  key  which  unlocks  the  gates  of  melody  to  all.  Every  shade 
of  tone  and  expression  that  is  possible  to  draw  from  a  Piano  with  the 
human  fingers  is  possible  to  the  fingers  of  the  "  Angelus." 

A  child  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  music  can,  with  the 
aid  of  the  "Angelus"  Piano  Player,  render  the  most  ditficult  com- 
position perfectly,  and  with  the  expression  of  a  finished  musician. 

SEE   IT.     HEAR   IT.      NO    OTHER   LIKE   IT. 
If  unable  to  call,  write  for  Catalogues. 


A.   BECKETT, 

Sole  Agont  for  Victoria, 
240and  242  COLLINS  STREET,     I 
MELBOURNE. 
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Rasawatte 


TM.rp  (ftLUE    Label     L9  ) 
/.."Red    Label     1,6      Per  Lb 
^"''^"1  Brown  Label    I'i  ) 


a 


CYCLONE"    WOVEN    WIRE    GATES 


LIGHT.    STRONG.    AND    RABBIT    PROOF. 

Made  of  STEEL  TUBE,  with 
Malleable  IRON  FITTINGS; 
with    Galvanised    Steel 

Wire  woven  on  to  tlie  frames. 


CAN'T    SAG    OR    PULL   THE 
POSTS   OVER. 


Weight  of  a  9-foot  Gate  under 
50  lbs. 


Hinges,  Catches  and  Stops  com- 
plete. Can  be  hung  in  a  few 
minutes. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue- 
of  Fence,  Gates  and  Droppers. 


Cyclone"  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  128  Franklin  St.,  Melbourne. 


il0^^^^^!!!^ 


It  costa  Two 
Ouineas,  but  the 
first  cost  is  the 
only  one ;  it  lasts 
a  lifetime ;  can 
be  used  on  any 
member  of  the 
family:  will  pre- 
vent as  well  as 
I  cure  disease. 
That's  the  new 
way.  Which  is 
better? 


A  DOCTOR'S  ADVICE 


is  griven  after  looking  at  the 
patient  and  feeling  the  pulse  ; 
then  he  writes  out  a  prescrip- 
tion, perhape  two  or  three ;  you  take  it  to  the  druggist  and  have  it  filled. 
The  expense  is  half  a  guinea  or  a  guinea,  with  an  additional  fee  for  each 
•*;L  That's  the  old  way.  BUY  AN  ELECTROPOI8E.  When  any 
member  of  the  family  is  sick,  place  it  on  the  wrist  or  ankle  for  an  hour  a 
day,  or,  in  cases  of  acute  pain,  use  on  the  afleoted  spot.  It  will  aSord 
Mtant  relief  and  eventual  cure. 


If  suflering,  write  for  particularB,  or  send  for  the  Electropol*^ 
It   Cures    Rheumatism,    Sciatica,    Paralysis,     Bright's 
Dyspepsia,  La  Grippe,  and  Nervous  Troubles. 


THE    ELECTROPOISE    CO., 

BOX  146.  MELBOURNE. 


EXCELSIOR 

ESSENCE  OF  COFFEE 

DELICIOUS 
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W.  SUMMERSCALES  &  SONS  Ltd. 

PHOEMDC    FOUNDRY,    KEIGHLEY,    YORKSHIRE 

Makers  of  High-Class  Laundry  Machinery  and  Cook- 
ing Apparatus  for  Asylums,  Hotels,  Mansions,  Public 
and  Private  Laundries,  etc.,  etc* 


^fnf^ 

Largest  Makers 

in  the  World 

of 

m 

rfj 

WASHING, 

r 

WRINGING 

1 

AND 

U 

MANGLING 

m^-- 

MACHINES. 

^^^^s=-=^ 

P'" 

Established  1S50. 

SOLE     AUSTRALASIAN    AGENTS; 


JOLLY  BROS.,  Cromwell  Buildings,  Melbourne. 


A      PERFECT      LITTLE      GEM 

THE    ALEXANDRA 

REGAL    GOLD 

LADY'S  KEYLESS  WATCH 

Enclosed  in  a  Handsome  Velvet  and 
Satin-lined  Case. 

A     MOST     ELEGANT     PRESENT 

!  prettiest  Lady's  Watch  we  li! 


been  able  to 

laced  upou  it 

i-keeper  ever  offered 

keyless,   three-quarter  i.late. 

highly  finished  hjhI  jewelled,  Die  di^i  is  beautifnily  enamelled 

and  as  a  tiiii-kreiier  this  watch  is  thoroughly   reliable.      The 

iHse  is  of  Regal  Gold,  a  new  alloy  iliai  cannot  be  distinguished 

from  solid  gold,  and  that  wears  as  well  as  the  best  rolled  gold. 

The  watch  is  enclosed  in  an  elei;ant  velvet  and  satin-lined  case, 

and  thus  .ouipletes  a  magnificent  present  tljHt  any  lady  »ill  be 

delighted  to  possess.    We  know  ihat  we  shall  sell  a  very  large 

number  of  these  beautiful  Alexandra  Watches,  but  to  speedily 

make  them  known  in  all  parts  of  Australia,  Tasmania  and  New 

Zealand  we  have  decided  to  make  the  following 

SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  EARLY  PURCHASERS 

A  FREE  GIFT.— We  will  present  to  each  purchaser  of  the  Alexandra 
I,«dy'8  Watch  whose  order  is  received  before  the  Slst  March  next  a  SoUd  Gold 
(Hiill-niarked)  Ring  set  with  a  Gennine  Diamond.  This  is  the  Very  Latest 
Fashion  in  Rings,  being  adjustable,  expanding  or  contracting  to  fit  any  finger, 
which  makes  it  most  pleasant  lo  wear.  The  sole  condition  weattacb  to  this  t;ilt  is 
that  the  recipient  will  promise  to  exhibit  the  watch  to  her  friends  and  will  invite 
them  to  send  for  our  ninstrated  Catalogue  and  our  Lady's  Book  'How  to  be 
Beautiful."  If  preferred  the  AUxandi:.  I.a.iys  Watch  can  be  had  with  a  Sterling 
1  price.  We  offer  this  far  below  cost  bargain  solely  for  the  purpose  of  adver- 
inters  for  our  other  goods.  If  you  are  not  thoiouBlily  pleased  with  thearlicles  when  you 
.  and  we  will  refund  the  purchase  money  in  full.  There  is  no  extra  charge  of  any  kind.  We 
™v'carri«eVnrCusVom;du'tv.''''Thi8  offer  holds  good  only  until  the  Slst  March  next.  Please  cut  this  advertistment 
Tufat  once,  a.  it  wiU  not  appear  again,  and  enclose  it  in  registered  letter  with  your  order  and  i.ostal  money  order  or 
cheque   fol  26/6,   (crossed  Loiid-n  Bank  of  Australia)  payable  to  the  Manager  of 

The     Union     M'f'g    &    Agency    Co.,    359-361    Collins    Street,    Melbourne. 


Only    25/6, 

Carriage    and    Duty    Paid, 

With  a  free  gift  of  a 

Gold  &  DiaiQoad  Ring 


How  to   be 

Beautiful. 


Ladies! 

SEND      FOR      OUR 
BOOKLET, 

ENTITLED 

HEALTH,      BEAUTY 

and 

FASCINATION. 

It   will    be    posted    without 

charge  to  any  lady  who 

sends  her  address  to 

Tlie  Union  MTg  & 
Agency  Coy., 

359-361     COLLINS     ST., 
MELBOURNE. 


rwr   inutUAi  auv.%iiL.tita 
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THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


December  20,  190T. 


VITADATIO. 


THE    GREATEST    BLOOD    PURIFIER    OF    THE    CENTURY. 


READ     WHAT     VITADATIO     IS     DOING. 


C0NSU.^U'T10X    VERSUS    VITADATIO. 


ANOTHER  VICTORY  FOR  THE  GREAT  HERBAL 
REMEDY. 


READ  MR.   RUDDOCK'S  TESTIMONY. 


19*2  Elizabeth-street,  North  Richmond, 

Melbourne,   April   22,   1901. 

:mr.  s.  a.  pal:mer, 

Dear  Sir. — It  affords  me  very  great  pleasure  to  let 
von  kno-w  what  Webber's  VITADATIO  has  done  for 
me.  Tvro  years  ago  last  January  I  Avas  brought  home 
to  my  wife  very  ill;  a  very  peculiar  feeling  came  over 
me,  which  caused  me  to  become  quite  helpless.  My 
vife  sent  for  a  doctor;  he  ordered  me  to  be  painted 
•with  iodine.  Tliis  was  done  for  seven  weeks,  and  he 
(the  doctor)  then  ordered  me  to  the  Alfred  Hospital. 
After  being  there  for  two  months,  the  doctor  sent  me 
home,  stating  that  I  was  too  weak  to  go  under  an 
operation,  and  said  that  I  must  go  for  a  trip  in  the 
CGuntn'.  I  did  so,  and  returned  home  slightly  better; 
but  after  a  few  days  I  became  much  worse  with  pneu- 
monia, and  after  suffering  six  months  between  life  and 
death  it  was  decided  that  I  should  go  to  the  Sana- 
torium for  Consumptives  at  Echuca.  My  wife  inter- 
viewed the  ladv  secretary  of  the  Sanatorium,  stationed 
at  Kew,  and  after  examination  by  the  doctors  they 
pronounced  me  a  fit  patient  for  that  institution,  as  I 
was  full  of  consumption,  but  that  I  coura  not  get  in 
for  a  fortnight,  as  there  would  not  be  a  vacant  bed  till 
then.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Campbell,  grocer  and  wood 
and  coal  merchant,  of  Vere  and  Nicholson  streets, 
Abbctsford,  and  now  of  Fairfield,  urged  me  very 
stroncrly  to  try  Vitadatio.  which  I  did.  The  first 
bottle  upset  me  very  much;  but  by  the  time  T  had 
finished  the  second  bottle  I  was  able  to  get  out  of  bed; 
and  on  taking  the  third  bottle  I  felt  so  improved  that 
T  decided  not  to  go  to  the  Echuca  Sanatorium.  My 
wife  took  that  mes.sage  to  the  secretary  to  that  effect. 
I  continued  with  Vitadatio,  and  after  taking  nine 
bottles  I  was  able  to  go  to  work;  so  I  called  on  Mr. 
Wallbridge,  carrier,  Lincoln-street,  North  Richmond 
(my  last  employer)  and  started  at  once,  and  have  been 
there  ever  since.  I  do  very  heavy  work,  delivering 
coal.       I  feel  strong  and   healthy,   and   can   truthfully 


say  that  Vitadatio  has  saved  my  life,  and  the  least  I 
can  do  is  to  hand  you  this  testimonial.  It  is  one 
year  and  eight  months  since  I  took  the  last  bottle  of 
Vitadatio.  I  have  lived  in  this  locality  for  many  years, 
and  am  well  known.  I  will  give  further  information 
to  anyone  calling  at  my  above  address  as  regards  my 
illness  and  cure  by  Vitadatio,  and  you  can  refer  to  any 
of  the  undermentioned  names,  who  are  quite  prepared 
to  substantiate  my  statement. — Yours  faithfully, 

THOMAS  0.  RUDDOCK. 

E.  Ruddock,  28  St.  Phillip-street,  Abbotsford. 

A.  Starr,  Varian  and  Hunter  streets,  Abbotsford. 

Samuel  Eadley  Hambleton,  Bootmaker,  382  Smith- 
street,  CollingAvood. 

Aiex.  C.  Kennedy,  Family  Grocer  (45  years'  standing), 
390  Drummond-street,  Carlton. 

J.   Campbell,  Bastins-street,  near  Fairfield  Station. 

Thos.  Wallbridge,  38  Lincoln-street,  Richmond. 


A  GRATEFUL  PARENT  BEARS  TESTIMONY  TO 

HIS  DAUGHTER'S  CURE  OF  LUNG  DISEASE  BY 

VITADATIO. 


Singleton,   N.S.W.,   May   30,   1901. 
To  MR.  S.  A.  PALMER. 

Dear  Sir, — My  daughter  has  suffered  with  Lung  Dis- 
ease since  she  was  five  years  of  age.  She  is  now  eleven 
and  in  good  health,  thanks  to  your  valuable  medicine. 
After  trj'ing  a  great  many  patent  medioioe.s,  with  vaiy 
ing  effect,  I  was  persuaded  to  give  VIT.\DATIO  a  trial, 
and  the  improvement  in  her  condition  was  at  once 
nctKcd  by  Mrs.  Porter  and  myself.  ^!y  daughtei 
has  teen  a  great  sufferer,  and  was  giv-,>R  up  by  the 
doctors  after  breaking  a  blood  vessel,  about  three  >ears 
ago,  the  medical  man  remarking  that  she  could  not  live 
through  the  winter,  but  VITADATIO  wdled  otherwise, 
as  she  is  now  well.  Three  jei^rs  ago  she  had  a  bad 
attack,  when  she  frequently  spat  up  blood,  so  I  imme- 
diately purcha-sed  a  bottle  of  your  medicine,  with  the 
lesult  that  it  complei:3ly  cured  her.  You  can  make  any 
use  of  this  testimonial,  as  I  would  like  '.o  see  ether 
sufferers  benefit  by  your  appropriately  named  medicine 
—VITADATIO.— Yours  truly, 

WILLIAM  PORTER,  Bootmaker. 
Johnston-.street,  Singleton,  N.S.W. 


for  further  particulars,  s.  A.  palmer,  45  ^  47  Bourke  $t,,  mclbourne. 


CORRESPONDENCE     INVITED. 


WRITE     FOR     TESTIMONIALS. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser 


Dieas*  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


December  20,  1901. 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


"  Pioneer-Press,"  St.  Paul.] 

The  Fatted  Steer:  "  I  just  wonder  what  he 
is  going  to  do?" 


CEREBOS 
SALT 


Used  instead  of  common  salt, 
on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty 
The  Queen,  T.R.H.  The 
Princess  of  Wales  and  The 
Duchess  of  York  ;  all 
"  Society  "  Houses,  and  most 
high  class  Hotels  in  England. 

DAINTY,     DRY, 
ECONOMIC  *.L. 

Sold   by  Grocers  and  Stores 
Wholesale  Agents— 
PETERSON    &    Co.,    MELBOURNE. 


TOTJ  ARE  ILL  tl  Ton  are  worn  oat,  tired,  languid,  and 
completely  run  down.  No  appetite,  no  energy,  rise  eich 
iDorning  weaiy  and  without  any  interest  in  life  whatever.  The 
enervating  climate  of  Anstraiia,  its  sndden  changes,  hot  winds,  th« 
.oog  trying  summer,  causes  the  premature  loss  of  many  valuable 
lives.  The  finer  strung,  the  more  sensitive  the  person  is,  the  more  the 
tystem  is  susceptible  to  the  effects  of  this  exacting  climate.  The 
man  or  woman  with  business,  social,  or  domestic  cares  especially 
requires  to  be  well  braced  up  and  strongly  strung.  There  is  really 
only  ONE  medicine  ttat  CAN  do  this  for  you;  it  is  the  well-known 

RADAM'S  MICROBE  KILLER 

It  is  a  genuine  curer  of  all  blood,  liver,  and  kidney  troubles,  coti- 
sumption,  throat  ^.ilments,  brain  failure,  rheumatics,  ueive  and  i-kii 
diseases.  It  cures  and  bnilds  up  young  and  old,  and  never  faiU  ii 
its  mission.     Price  in  Victoria :  40  oz.  bottles,  4/6  ;  gallon  jars,  15/- 

AGENCIE8: 
South  Aprtralia  :  I.  M.  Cocking,  Topham  Street,  Adelaide. 
Qleensland  :  311  Queen  Street,  Brisbane. 
Ntw  Zealand:  Malcolm  and  Grigg,  Princes  Street,  Dunedin. 

,,  Kempthome  and  Proeser,  Wellington. 

Victoria  :   Every  wholesale  and  retail  chemist,  and  at  the  Heai 
Office  for  Australasia— 5M  Collins  St.  (near  Spencer  Sc,  Meib.1 


STRENGTH 

For  the  WEAK  and 
NERVOUS. 


CURED  while   you   SLEEP. 
Catalogue  Free. 


HALE    &    SON, 

44  Caistl .  reagrh  Street, 
SYDNEY. 


FOREIGN  STAMPS. 

Our  Superior  A  A  Series  of  Packets,  All  Post  Free; 


1.000  (all  different)  27 

9 

250  (all  different)  2     6 

600                             9 

9 

200                             1     9 

400              •               5 

9 

120                             1     O 

300              "              3 

9 

60              "             O    6 

CAUTION.— We  warn  buyers  against  purchashig  "Assor- 
ted" Packets  of  a  larpe  number  for  a  small  price;  we  have  tested 
tucm  and  th'  y  contain,  in  some  cases,  as  many  as  30  each  of  6  Kr. 
Austria,  40  5c  and  15c  French,  i-tc  ;  in  Our  •  acket  every  stamp 
is  different   from    every   other  one   in    packet;   120 


varieties,  ALL  different  for  Is. 

CHEAP 

3*Constantinople. .   ..  0  2 

7  China 0  9 

4  Cochin  China    ....  06 

4  Ceylon  Service  ....  0  G 
9  Canada  Bills  ....  06 
9  Cape  of  Good  Hope  0  4 

8  Do.,  Bills 10 

5  Chih    0  3 

3  Do.,  Telegraph..   ..  0  3 

3*China,  1886 10 

5*Costa  Rica,  1889    . .  0  3 

6*Do.,  1889      0  6 

5*Do.,  Official 0  6 

4*Do.,  1863,  view..  ..  0  3 

r2*Cuba    0  6 

2.5*Cuba    16 

6*Do 0  3 

3*Do.,  American  issue    1  0 

7  Cvprui, 10 

4  Do 0  G 


etc. 

SETS. 

5  Canada  (leaves) 


0  3 

6  Do.  (figures)     ....  03 

3*Cuba  (pink) 0  3 

4*Congo   (pictorial) . .  10 

4*Cuba  (brown)  ....  03 

16  Canada    10 

7*Costa  Rica,  1863    . .  OS 

7  Chili    0  6 

3  Deccan     0  6 

4*Danube     0  3 

4  East  India,  O.H.M.S.  0  6 

4  Do.,  service 0  6 

6  Ecuador 0  6 

5  Do..  Fiscal  Postals  0  6 

7  Egypt 0  4 

10  Do 0  6 

11  Finland    0  6 

5  France  (unpaid)  . .  0  6 

4*French  Congo  ....  06 

100  German  Locals    . .  16 

*  Unused. 

(This  List  will  be  continued  next  month.) 

Mblbocrne -M.  E.  BDRBAGE,  Qceen's  Walk,  Swanston  St. 

Arid  if  by  post  ONLY  from 

HOSBER    FOREIGN   STAMP  CO., 
27  Armadale  St.,  Armadale,  Victoria. 
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EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  AND  TRAVELLING  TRUNK  OUGHT  TO  CONTAIN  A  BOTTLE  OF 

ENO'S  FRUIT  SALT' 


A    SIMPLE     REMEDY     FOR     PREVENTING     AND    CURING 
BY     NATURAL     MEANS 

All   Functional   Derangements  of  the  Liver,    Temporary  Con- 
gestion arising  from  Alcoholic   Beverages,  Errors  in   Diet, 
Biliousness,    Sick    Headache,    Giddiness,    Vomiting,    Heartburn, 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Thirst, 
Skin   Eruptions,   Boils,   Feverish  Cold  with   High  Temperature 
and  Quick   Pulse,  Influenza,  Throat  Affections  and 
Fevers  of  all  kinds. 


INDIGESTION,  BILIOUSNESS,  SICKNESS,  etc.— "  I  have  of  ten  thought  of  writing  to  tell 
vou  -what '  FRUIT  SALT'  has  done  for  me.  I  nsed  to  be  a  perfect  martyr  to  Indigestion  and  Biliousness. 
About  six  or  seven  years  back  my  husband  suggested  I  should  try  '  FRUIT  SALT.'  I  did  so,  and  the 
result  has  been  marvellous ;  I  never  have  the  terrible  pains  and  sickness  I  used  to  have ;  I  can  eat  almost 
anything  now.  I  always  keep  it  in  the  house  and  recommend  it  to  my  friends,  as  it  is  such  an  invaluable 
pick-me-up  if  you  have  a  headache  or  don't  feel  just  right.  "  Yours  truly, (August  8,  19fX))." 

The  effect  of  ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'  on  a.  Disordered,  Sleepless,  and  Feverish  Condition  is  simply 
marvellous.      It  is,  in  fact,  Nature's  Own  Remedy,  and  an  Unsurpassed  One. 

CAUTION.— See  capsule  marked  Eno'S  •  Fruit  Salt.'    Without  it  you  have  a  Worthless  Imitation. 
"^       r'niare<l  only  by  J.  C.  ENO,  Ltd.,  at  tlit  'FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,  by  J.  C.  ENO'S  Patent. 


JUlenbui^s  Foods. 

A  PROGRESSIVE  DIETARY,  unique  in  providing:  nourishment  suited  to  the  g^rowing:  dig:estive  powers 
of  YOUNG  INFANTS  from  birth  upwards,  and  free  from  dangerous  germs. 


The  "  Allenburys "    Milk    Food    No.  1 

^■^~^~"^"^^~  Specially  adapted  to  the  lirst  three  months  of  life. 

The  "  Allenburys  "    Milk    Food    No.  2 

"■^~-^^~~"~~'  Similarly  adapted  to  the  second  three  months  of  life. 

The  '»  Allenburys  "  Malted  Food    No.  3 

iths  of  ajfe. 


Complete  Foods, 

STERILIZED,  and 

needing  the  addition  of 

hot  water  only. 

To  be  prepared  for  use  by  the 
addition  of  COW'S  MILK, 
according-  to  directions  given. 


~^^~~^^~^^^  For  Infants  over 

No.  3  Food 

digested  diet.       The  "  London  Medical  Record"  writes  of  it  that 
PAMPHLET  ON    INFANT  FEEDING  Free  on  application  to  the  Wholesale  Depot,  484  COLLINS   ST.,  MELBOURNE 
ALLEN    &    HANBURYS    Ltd.,    LONDON,    ENGLAND. 


BtronL'ly  recommended  for  Convalescents,  Invalids,  the  Aged,  and  all  reauiring  a  light  and  easily 
No  Better  Food  Exists." 


Cbc  •    »    « 

J1u$tralidn 
merino.  * 

^ 

A   TREATISE    ON 

mooldrowiitd 
in  nmmu. 

An  exact  reprint  of  a 

book  published  in  1849, 

by    the    late    Thomas 

Shaw. 

* 

Price  «  «  « 
One  Shilling. 

If  not  obtainable  at 
your  bookseller's,  send 
postal  note  or  stamps 
for  1/3  to  "  Review  of 
Reviews  "  Office,  167-9 
Queen-st.,  Melbourne. 
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North  American,"  Philadelphia. 

THE  NEW  VOYAGE  BEGUN. 


Over  lOo  Years  have  proved  their  Value. 

G.  L.   ROBERTS,   M.D.  _  inventor  o( 

Dp.  ROBERTS' 

POOR  MAN'S  FRIEND 
OINTMENT.^ 

The  best  for  aU  WOUNDS  and 
BKIN  DISEASES,  CHROMC 
SORES,  TJLCEBATED  LlGB, 
nillPL...S.  S  KEEYES,  &c. 


u^e  Dp.  ROBERTS' 

ALTERATIVE  PILLS 

for  all   impurities  of    the    blood.  , 

Invaluable      for    Skin     Diseases.' 

Prices,  is.  i^d-   and  ^s.  gd    each 

of  Medicine  Vendors,  or  post  free  f 

for  Stamps  from  Sole  Makers, 

BEACH  &  BARNICOTT,  Ltd 

Born  1766.  Died  1834.  Bridport. 

y      ^     '"T  ^ V      ♦      V      »       •        •        ^       "^       ''^ 


RAFPAN'S    SULPHUE    LIVER    PILLS,  1/-, 
Cure  the  Backache  in  10  hours. 

j        . ^ 

EAFFAN'S    SULPHUR    LIVER    PILLS,  1/-, 
Promptly  cure  Malarial  and  Rheumatif  Conditions. 

RAFFAN'S    SULPHUR    LIVER    PILLS,  1/-, 
Are  attracting  attention  for  Internal  Tumours. 

RAFPAN8    SULPHUR    LIVEE    PILLS,  1/-, 
Give  a  Freshness  and  Freedom  from  Eruptions. 

RAFFAN'S   SULPHUR    LIVER    PILLS,  1/-, 
Are  a  Tonic  Laxative. 

RAFFAN'S    SULPHUR    LIVER    PILLS,  1/-, 
Indispensable  to  the  Dyspeptic 

I     RAFFAN,   Pharmacist,  Melbourne 


WRITE 

TO   THE   MANUFACTURERS. 


IRON  FENCING. 


andBAYLISS. 

WOLVERHAMPTON. 


WIRE  FENCING  OF  EVERY  __„ 

DESCRIPTION.   ^  GATES,  lo.    gTRH^_ 


IRON 


HURDLES. 


Granular  Lids. 


CURED  WITHOUT  OPERATION. 


Ectropian. 


T.  R.  PROCTER, 


OCULIST 
OPTICIAN 
476  Albert  Street,  Melbourne. 

A    SPECIALIST     IN    ALU     EYE    CCMPLAINTS. 


T.  R.  Procter  would  remind  his  Patients 
throughout  Australia  that,  having  cnee  measured  their 
eyes,  he  can  calculate  with  exactitude  the  alteration 
produced  by  increasing  age,  and  adjust  spectacles 
required  during  life  without  further  measurement. 
Procter's  Universal   Eye  Ointment  as  a  family  Salve  has  no  equal;  cures  Blight,  sore  and  inflamed  Ejm 

Granular  Eyelids,  Ulceration  of  the  Eyeball,  and  restores  Eyelashes.     2/6,  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  Colonies. 
ito  careful  housewife  should  be  without   Procter's    Eye    Lotion,  more  especially  in  the  country  places,   M 
kiflammation  is  generally  the  forerunner  of  all  diseases  of  the  Eye.     An  early  application  would  cure  and  preyeaC 
'  -wy  further  trouble  with  the  Eyes.     Bottles  2/-  and  3/6,  post  free  to  any  pari  of  the  Colonies. 
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C  ELE5TI?i5  ^  M9PITAL  gC  RAND^I  LL& 


"Natural  Mineral  Waters." 


Recommended  by  the 
Faculty  against 

ALL   DISORDERS 

of  the 

DIGESTIVE 
ORGANS, 

THE  LIVER  AND 
KIDNEYS. 


iiSoutlKrn  Cro$$." 


lUcckiv  Sourtia!  of  Religious  Oteranire. 


The  "  Southern  Cross  "  is  an  evangelical  paper,  which 
belonps  to  no  one  denomination,  but  represents  the 
great  interests  which  belong  to  all  Christian  Churches. 
Its  contributors  are  ministers  and  members  of  all  the 
evangelical  Churches. 

The  "  Southern  Cross "  offers  its  readers  articles 
collected  over  the  whole  range  of  current  religious  litera- 
ture, and  representing  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best 
thinkers  of  every  school.  It  is  thus  a  budget  of  the 
best  and  most  stimulating  Christian  literature  of  the 
day.  and  supplies  exactly  the  reading  which  every  min- 
ister, everj'  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  cver>-  Christian 
parent  needs.       It   gives  its  readers  pure   fiction;    the 


Rev.   W.   H.  Fitchett.    B.A.,  LL.D. 

ablest  arguments  in  defence  of  Christian  truth;  "Paper* 
for  Voun^  JNIen;"  "  ]''or  Christian  Workers;"  "  For 
the  bick  Room;"  "For  Mothers  and  Fathers;"  "For 
tbp  Children."  E\ery  movement  aftecting  Chris- 
tianity in  any  country  is  studied  and  reported  in  ita 
pa^es.  Its  '■  Notes  from  Abroad  "  give  the  most  in- 
teresting facts  of  current  religious  history.  Its  "  Lit- 
erary Notes "  tell  of  everything  happening  in  the 
world  of  books.  It  publishes  an  unceasing  stream  of 
sermons  by  such  preachers  as  Dr.  Parker,  "  Ian  Mac- 
liiren,"  Dr.  Alexander  Whvte,  Canon  Scott-Holland, 
Dr.  A.  J\lcLaren,  Dr.  R.  F.  Norton,  the  Rev.  Mark  Guy 
I'earsc,    Dr.    Lyni.nn    Abbott,    the    Rev.    F.    B.    Meyer- 


The  "Southern  Cross"  is  Published  Every  Thursday,  Pr^cc  Threepence,  or  14s,  per  annum,  Post  Free. 
T.    SHAW    FITCHETT,    PUBLISHER,    169    QUEEN    STREET,    MELBOURNE. 


What  Other   People  Think 


Wlien  they  see  your  glittoriug  SILVER  AND  ELECTRO-PLATED  WARE,    is  that  you  have      11 
been  going  in  for  A  New  Lot.       You  are  not  t)bliged  to  tell  them  that  what  thej^  see  is  only 
THE   OLD   LOT   MADE   AS   GOOD   AS   NEW   BY   WILLINGTON    BROS. 


WILLINGTON    BROS.  Bronze,  Lac(iuer 
and  O.xidise  Ornaments  of  all  kinds. 

WILLINGTON  BROS.  Repair  old  Jewel- 
lery, promptly  and  with  skill. 


:      WILLINGTON       BROS.      Manufacture 
Trophies,  Cups,  Shields,  Tea  and  CoflFee 
)  Services,  etc. 

I     WILLINGTON    BROS.    Mount  Horns, 

-  Enm  Eggs,  Shells,  Bric-a-brac,  etc.,  etc. 


jiijltj»j)t^^^jtjtjt.jtjlt^jijZ^^jZ^^^ji^ , 
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WILLINGTON    BROS.,    587    GEORGE    ST.,    SYDNEY.     ;: 
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"  Life."] 

Boreas:  "Well,  ho\v  do  accounts  stand  to-day"'" 


Secretary:  '"  We're  ahead, 
the  earth  with  electricity." 


I've  just  charged 


ALSTON'S 

PATENT 


STEEL  WINDMILLS 


PATENT 
STEEL 
WATER 
TROUGHS 

Manufactu- 
rer and   im- 
porter of  all 
Requisites 
for  Watering 
Stock, 
House,  or 
Garden. 
The  Cheapesr, 
Simplest,  and 
Most  Durable 

-MILL 
Manufactured. 

.\ warded  8  Gold 

Medals. 

Hundreds  of 

Testimonials. 

The  Largest 

Manufacturer 

and  Supplier  in 

the  Australian 

Colonies. 

CatalogTies  Free 

on  Application. 

Speciallj'  adapt- 
ed for  Stock 
Water  Supply. 


^"™  JAMES  ALSTON, 

Near  Queen's  Bridge.        South     Melbourne. 


THE    EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH    CO., 

UNIVERSAL     CHAMBERS, 

325    COLLINS    ST.,     MELBOURNE. 


Telephone  505. 


•  i.ooKiNQ  FOR  TUB  Band." 
NEW  GEM    Phonog^raph  •  £2  10    O 

STANDARD   Phonograph  -  £5    6    O 

HOME   Phonograph  -  £8  10    O 

CONCERT   Phonograph   -  -         £20    O    O 

ICdison  NKW  PROCESS  Kecoids,  2/6  each,  26/- doz.     Send 
■  Edison  Kecoids  Echo  all  over  the  World." 


GOLD  CURE 

"■por  ALCOHOLISM 


BOTH 
CAN     BE 
CUREDl 


and  the 


MORPHIA  HABIT, 


Thb  .  . . 
BI-CHLORIDE    OF    GOLD    TREATMENT 
FOR    VICTORIA, 

EaUblished  nine  years  ago  by  Dr.  WoUenden,  it  now  In  tha 
hands  of  the  CENTRAL  MISSION,  MELBOURNE. 

REV.  A.   R.   EDGAR,  Superintendent. 
This  is  its  Guarantee  or  Good  Faith. 


rrHE  TREATMENT  which  ia  conducted  at  the  iMti- 
J-  tute,  "Otira,"  Jolimont  Squark,  Joluiomt,  in 
private  and  pleasant  surroundings,  completely  de- 
stroys the  craving  and  desire  for  drink  and  drugs,  and 
sets  their  victim  free.  At  the  same  time  it  tones  up 
his  system  and  makes  him  a  better  man  physically.  A 
leading  Collins-street  physician  watches  each  cam. 


Send  for  Pamphlet  (gratis).    Address  to  the  Institute,  or  to 

Mr.  a.  J.  DiRBiCK,  Central  Mission.  Malboarae. 

Mmtiok  this  Papir. 
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SOME  PEOPLE  ARE  "BETTER  KNOWN  THAN  TRUSTED." 

And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  many  so-called  remedies  now  before  the  public.     Wise  men  and 
women  of  the  world,  however,  Knowr,  Trust,  and  Stick  to  BEECHAM'S  PILLS, 

preferring  to  invest  in  a  remedy  of  over  50  years"  proved  worth,  rather  than  waste 
money  in  untried,  questionable  specifics. 

"NEVER    QUIT    CERTAINTY    FOR    HOPE." 


BEECHAM'S 
PILLS 


Have  proved  themselves  the  most  "certain  "  and  reliable  family  medicine  in  the  world, 
which  you  can  vainly  hope  to  improve  upon  ;  therefore 

DON'T    BE    HOODWINKED 

by  ingenious  advertising  dodges,  and  extravagant  or  misleading  statements  put  forward  to  force  the 
sale  of  what  are,  too  often,  worthless  and  harmful  preparations. 


Boer = British  War  Pictures. 


The  end  of  the  War  is  in  sight,  everybody  will 
now  want  Pictures  illustrating  the  various  battles 
iought  in  South  Africa.  We  have  at  great  expense 
publislied  nine  large  and  beautiful  pictures,  0:1 
heavy,  superfine,  calendered  paper. 

BATTLE  OF  BELMONT. 

CHARGING  THE  BOER  GUNS  AT 

ELANDSLAAGTE. 

ATTACK  OF  ROYAL  CANADIANS.  PAARDE- 

BERG. 

CHARGE  OF  GENERAL  FRENCH'S  CAVALRY 

■ON  THE  RETREATING  GENERAL  CRONJE  AT 

PAARDEBERG. 

These  pictures  are  20  x  28  in.     Sample  and  terms. 

Is.  2d.  each;  all  four  for  3s.;  7s.  per  dozen;  25  for 

12s.;   50  for  £1  3fe.;    £2  per  100. 

BATTLE  OF  TUGELA  RIVER. 
BATTLE  OF  SPION  KOP. 
JORDON  HIGHLANDERS   AT   BATTLE   OF 
BELMONT. 
BATTLE  OF  MAGERSFONTEIN. 
--'.'RRENDER  OF  GENERAL  CRONJE  AT  PAAR- 
DEBERG. 


These  pictures  are  32  x  28  in.  Sample  and  terms, 
2s.  each;  all  five  for  7s.  3d.;  15s.  per  dozen;  25 
for  £1  6s.:  50  for  £2  12s.;  £5  4s,.  per  100.  Very 
handsome,  printed  in  6  to  14  colours. 

AGENTS 
coin  money.  Enormous  success.  The  pictures 
are  RED  HOT  SELLERS.  Veritable  mortgage 
raisers;  one  agent  sold  eighty-six  in  one  day.  We 
will  sell  a  COMPLETE  OUTFIT,  consisting  of  all 
the  nine  different  pictures,  for  only  9s.  This  sum 
you  may  deduct  when  you  have  ordered  for  £5 
worth.  Absolutely  no  pictures  sent  free.  ^..  Don't 
waste  time  and  postage  in  writing  for  lower  prices. 
Wc  pay  all  charges.  We  take  back  all  unsold  pic- 
tures and  refund  your  money.  Remit  by  Interna- 
tional P.O.,  Money  Order  or  Bank  Draft,  payable  in 
the  U.S.  Prepay  all  letters  to  us  with  2Jd.  Let 
us  attend  to  your  wants.  We  can  sell  you  any- 
thing you  want.  Our  picture  stock  is  the  largest 
of  all  kinds,  books,  jewellery,  silverware,  musical 
instruu.ents,  talking  machines,  magic  lanterns,  etc., 
etc.  We  are  the  largest  Agents  Supply, House  in 
America.  Correspondence  invited.  Enclose  stamps 
for  reply.  Cut  this  out  and  send  to-day  and  begin 
to  make  money.      Address: 


HOME    NOVELTY    M'FG    CO., 


(Dept.  710)    P.O.  Box  518, 


CHICAGO.    U.S.A. 
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King."] 


Johnny  was  a  bright  Httle  boy,  with 
his  mother's  curly  golden  locks. 


This  Popular  Eng;lish  Sweet 
Is  shipped  regularly  to  the 
principal  ports  of   Australia. 


BUTTER-SCOTCH 

(The  Celebrated  Sweet  (or  Children). 


DU 


A 


Absolutely  Pure.     Delicious  Flavour. 

SOLD  BT  ALL  CONFEOTIONEBS 
AND  STORES. 


M/0/7KS        m        m        LONDON.     SNQLANO, 


THE  CELEBRATED 


'KB 


(7   P  CORSETS 


Have  far  and  away  the  LARGEST  SALE  OF  ANY 
CORSET,  British  or  Foreign,  in  the  World. 


Compel  the  approval  of  Coi-set  Wearers  everywhere, 
B  eyond  comparison  the  most  perfect  Corsets  extant. 
^Jombine  unique  principles  of  Corset  manufacture. 
^/  f  their  kind,  the  most  popular  competitive  speciality. 
Representative  of  the  highest  standard  of  excellence. 
S  tocked  in  good  assortment,  command  an  immediate  sale. 
E  a^h  season  marks  an  enormous  increase  in  their  popularity. 
Thousands  of  Drapers  recognise  their  unrivalled  merit. 
Solti  by  the  retail  Drapery  Trade  to  over  -±,000, 000  Avearers. 
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LOVELY    COLOURS 

BRILLIANT    GLOSS. 


-Made  in  ALL  the 


Latest  J\n 
Shades, 


REJECT  ALL 
DOTATIONS. 


Unequalled  for  all 

HOUSEHOLD 

DECORATIONS. 


MANUFACTURED   BY 

Aspinairs  Enamel  Ltd. 

NEW  CROSS,  L.ONOON,  ENQ. 


Henry  Buck  &  Co^ 

SHIRT, 
COLLAR, 


PYJAMA 
MAKERS. 


NEWEST  MATERIALS  FOR  THIS  SEASON 

PATTERNS     POSTED    FREE. 


Depot  for 
Dr.  Jaeger's  Pure  Woollen  Underwear 

JAEQER    QUIDC    POSTED. 

74   SWANSTON    STREET. 

MELBOURNE. 


A  USEFUL  XMAS  PRESENT. 


KODAK, 

In  Four 
Sizes. 


From  £2  lis.   6d.  to  £4  7s.  6d. 


Loaded  and  Unloaded  in   Daylight. 


Send  for  List,  and  mention  this  paper. 


KODAK  Limited, 

2S4   COLLINS   ST.,    MELBOURNE. 
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MESSAGERIES  MARITIMES. 


The  Service  is  carried  on  by  rapid  Steamers  of  6,500  tons,  leaving  Sydney  every  month. 


SYDNEY 

TO 
LONDON 

IN 
30    DAYS. 


Viai  Colombo 
and  Paris. 


Rates  of  Passage  Money  to  London,  £27  to  £77.   (including Table  wiue.; 

/Q£i  Sherry,  Cograo,  English  Ales  or  Stout,  which  are  supplied  free  at  Meals  to  First-Class  Passengers. 

^^       RETURN  TICKETS  AT  REDUCED  RATES.    Liberal  Concessions  to  Families.     English  Spoken  on  Board. 

Passengers  Booked  to  India,  China  and  Japan,  in  connection  with  the  Company's  Regular  Mail  Linet 

under  Postal  Contract  with  French  Government.     ORDINARY   RETURN  TICKETS  FIRST-CLASS   between 

Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide,  issued  by  this  Company,  or  by  the  Railway  Offices,  are  interchangeable  foi 

return  by  Rail  or  by  Sea,  and  the  Company's  Tickets  are  also  available  for  return  by  P.  &  O.  and  Orient  steamen 

(<K  having  room. 

Wf  TWO     BOATS     PER     MONTH     LEAVE    SYDNEY     FOR     NOUMEA. 


For  further  Information  apply  at  the  Company's  Office,  PITT  81.  (Comer  of  Queen's  Plaee),  SYDNKt. 

BRASIER   DE  THUY,  General  Manager  In  Australia. 

Agent  in  Melbourne,  Mr.  H.  DE  POSSEL,  the  01d«Tfl*«t  rv.iUna  «««••«. 
Ar«ntt  in  Ad«t«id«,  Meun.  DALOETT  *  CO.  Lta. 


NOW    READY. 


n  Rational  firatnmar. 


PART  I.,  on  Analysis  and  Classification,  Price 
PART   IE.,  on  Inflexion  and  Style,  Price  Is.  3d. 

Br  J.  Reforo   Corr.  M.A..  LL.B.. 

Head   Master  Methodist   Ladies'  College,  Mellx)urtie. 


The  two  parts  form  a  complete  compendium  of  English. 
Grammar  treated  on  logical  principles.  The  following 
extracts  are  from  criticisms  on  the  first  part,  kindly- 
sent  by  Professors  of  the  Melbourne  University  and 
other  Leading  Scholars  :— 

"It  seems  to  me  to  deserve  the  name  which  you  have  given  it. 

It  is  a  national  Grammar." 
"Remarkably  cle.ir  and  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  offers  a. 

valuablemental  training." 
"  The  general  plan  and  execution  seem  good." 
"  It  is  really  an  excellent  work." 
A  Specimen  Copy  of  both  parts  will  be  forwarded. 
Post  Free,  from  this  Office  on  receipt  of  2/-  in  stamps  of 
any  country,  or  postal  note. 


Putlished  by  MELVILLE   &  MULLEN, 

PUBLISHERS  TO  THE   UNIVERSITY. 
Printed  at  the  "Review  of  Reviews'    Office. 


THE  J.  STEVENS  ARMS  COMPANY'S  "FAVORITE"  RIFLE. 


Horram^Hp 


EXACT 

SIZE  OF 
CARTRIDGES. 


WILL    KILL    AT    ANY    RANGE    UP   TO    300    YARDS. 

LeniCth  over  all.  37  inches;  Length  of  barrel  from  breech  to  muzzle. 22  inches;  Weigh*. 4.^  lbs. 
'THE  J.  Steveos  Arms  CompiLny'i  "Favorite"  Riflb  is  iiianufactiired  in  the  tJnlted  States  and  enjoys  the  largest  sals 

J-  .  I  any  s.iia.l  l>..r»  rilie  in  Die  w.jrld.  It  is  bryond  duuht  the  best  weapon  of  its  kiml  ever  made.  It  in  mannfactured  by 
The  J.  BtcTens  Arms  and  Tool  Company  of  Massachn»etts.  U.S.A.,  and  is  aptly  named  by  them  The  Favorite,  it  havini; 
eicecdi  d  the  >ale  n(  all  other  small  bore  rifles  in  the  United  States  and  South  America.  Unlike  the  general  run  of  small 
b>re   ririe-.  the    "FaTorile"  is  provided  with  adjutable  sporting  rear  sights.     The  borinR  and  rifling  are  marvels  of 

mechanical  excellence.  Perfect  practice  at  point  blank  and  calculated  ranges  can  be  made  with  it.  The  "Favorite"  is 
rsmarkahiif  f.r  its  low  trai<-ctory.  for  it  may  be  used  point  blank  at  100  yards  without  elevation,  while,  with  raised  rear 
sights  u.  a'fial  killine  distance  is  300  vardi.  For  tarcet  practice  at  rille  ranees  up  to  .SOO  yards,  the  "Favorite"  is 
inv».';»bu-  No  sportsman  should  be  without  this  weapon.  It  is  suitable  for  Kangaroo,  Wallaby,  Dingoes,  Foxes,  Bears. 
OpesauB.  Hare*,  habbtts.  Turkeys,  Eaglet,  Emnt,  Hawlu,  Crows,  etc.  Noother  rifle  can  compare  with  the  "Favorite"  a,x. 
ib  ranee,  for  accuracy  and  penetration.  It  is  unquestionably  the  cheapest  and  best  weapon  ever  produced.  The  aninnmi. 
tioD  used  in  the  Favorite  is  the  lonR  or  short  22  calibre  Tconical  bullet]  rirn  fire  cartridce  of  any  makers,  such  as  Eleys. 
V.M  C,  or  Winchester,  and  can  be  purchased  anywhere  at  Is.  6d.  per  100.  or  less  than  one  farthing  per  shot.  We  have  the 
•ole  right  to  sell  the  "Favorite"  in  Australasia,  have  determined  to  sell  the  rifle  at  the  very  low  price  of  368  6d.,  carriage  paid 
to  any  address  in  Australia.  Tasmania,  orNew  Zealand  for  a  limited  time  only,  in  order  to  introduce  it,  hence  this  advertisement 
may  notappearazain  and  itmuscbecnt  ontandsentwithyourordernotlaterthan    1st  March,  1902.  We  wiilnnlysellon* 

rifle  to  eacn  purchaser  and  not  supply  dealers  nor  others  in  quantity,  the  weapon  being  worth  more  money,  in  tendinct  hat  i  he  low 

Kice  \U*.  M:,  shall  introduce  it  very  rapidly  and  create  an  enormous  demand  as  is  now  the  case  in  the  United  States,  we 
vIdk  aereed  with  the  manufacturers  to  do  this  on  special  terms  with  them.  The  following  are  some  of  the  notable  features 
of  the  •Tavorlte"  :—I>en?th.  .S7  inches ;  length  of  barrel,  22  inches;  weight,  unpacked,  4*  lbs;  it  is  beautifully  made  and 
flniihed.  each  part  being  a  model  of  neatncis  fur  which  American  Workmen  are  so  justly  famed;  the  action  is  ingenioai 
and  simple,  strong  and  serriceable  :  the  barrel  beautifully  dark-blued  and  polished,  is  octagonal  from  breech  to  forward  end 
of  fore-end.  and  round,  the  rest  of  its  lent'th  ;  the  breech  frame  is  case  hardened,  as  also  are  all  working  parts;  the  stock 
U  ibot  gna  model  and  best  American  Walnnt  with  vulcanite  heel-plate ;  the  barrel  can  be  cleaned  easily  from  the  breech 
without  taking  the  rifle  apart,  though  as  the  rifle  is,  what  is  termed  In  the  States,  a  "  take  down, '  it  can  be  instantly  taken 
apart  or  put  tocetber  ;  the  breech-block  is  solid;  the  cartridges  never  jam  or  miss  fire;  theextrar'or  is  far  superior  to  any 
hitherto  applied  to  singlenhot  rifles;  the  cartridge  is  exploded  by  a  firing  pin  which  passes  through  the  breechblock,  and 
the  act  rjf  Bring  stturelyk-cks  the  breech  perfectly  gas  tight;  the  sights,  both  fore  and  rear,  are  best  and  latest  patterns 
and  afford  Che  ntmoft  accuracy  np  to  300  yards:  the  breech  is  thrown  open  by  an  under  lever  serving  as  trigger-guard 
■ad  the  same  movement  ejecu  the  exploded  shell;  the  "  pull-ofi "  is  regulated  for  sharp-shooting,  and  the  weapon  can  be 
loader]  and  fired  very  rapidly.  In  appearance,  no  weapon  costing  five  times  the  amount  could  be  handsomer.  There  is  no- 
recoil  and  very  little  report,  a  quality  to  he  desired  where  game  is  '  wild  '  from  frequent  shooting  amongst  it.  The  chamlier 
la  bored  for  the  long  or  short  42  cal.  cartridge.  The  rifling  is  the  latest  scientific  mode  for  ipeed,  accuracy,  and  penetration. 
The  many  Improvemenu  in  the  "Favorite"  are  covered  by  patents  all  over  the  world;  its  perfect  model  gives  exact 
talaac*.  Such  confldeace  have  we  in  the  rifles  excellence  that  we  guarantee  perfect  tatlaf^tion  or  we  will  cheerfully 
refund  the  purchase  money.  Each  rifle  it  packed  securely  in  strong  box,  and  a  jointed  meul  cleaning  rod  is  sent  with  each 
veapoo.  The  "Favorite  "wilUaat  a  lifetime  with  constant  sh.joting.  Having  been  in  the  firearms  business  over  20  years  we 
1  abaolntely  assert  that  the  "  Favorite"  Kifle  is  the  best  of  its  class  we  have  ever  seen.    When  sending  your  order,  please 

March,  1902  Bend  Cash  in  registered  letter, 

"lave  you  call  and 


«Dt  oat  this  a/lv 


with  85s,  M., 
Cheque  [incinding  exchange,.  .M™^y  Order  or  P.O.     If  you  are  in  Melbourne,'  we  will  be  pie 
kufect  otir  stock  of  firearms  or  send  a  friend  to  do  so  for  yon.    AddrCht— 

THE  VICTORIA  MAHUFACTORIHQ  «  IMPORTING  COMPANY, 

1  fai  Melbourne,  i»3.]  237  Coliins  btreet,  Melbourne. 
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The  Federal  Parliament  adjourned 

Federal     ^^  December  13,  and  will  not  meet 

Parliament  again  till  January  14.       Its  task  is 

not  done ;  the  tariff  is  still  a  torso. 
But  the  House  had  sat  for  eight  months,  had 
talked  nearly  10,000  pages  of  Hansard,  and  its 
temper,  if  not  its  strength,  was  exhausted.  In 
Australia  the  approach  of  one  of  the  great  holi- 
days hushes  all  strife,  and  puts  an  arrest  on 
all  business.  Unkind  critics  perform  painful 
arithmetical  exercises  on  the  subject  of  how 
many  times  each  member  of  the  House  has 
spoken,  and  at  what  length  ;  and  how  wide  and 
deep  a  stream  of  talk  has  been  poured  upon  a 
slightly  bored  world.  It  is  calculated  that  each 
hon.  member  has  spoken  on  an  average  for 
twenty  solid  hours !  But,  after  all,  twenty 
hours  of  oratory,  drawn  out  throughout  eight 
months,  dwindles  into  a  very  modest  trickle. 

Mr.  Barton  declares  that  the  legis- 
The  Work  \^^[yQ  work  of  the  session  is  one 
the  Session  "  unapproached  in  importance  and 
volume  by  any  other  Australian 
Parliament.''  Sir  Wm.  McMillan,  speak- 
ing for  the  Opposition,  naturally  takes  a  less 
cheerful  view  of  the  situation.  The  earlier 
months,  he  says,  were  congested  with  unneces- 
sary legislatiou  ;  the  tariff  was  introduced  too 
late,  and  has  been  rushed,  etc.  It  is  easy  to  be 
critical ;  but  the  House  has  had  a  most  diffi- 
cult task,  and  has  worked  under  many  adverse 
conditions.  Tbe  Federal  Parliament,  like  Kip- 
ling's ship,  had  tO'  "  find  itself."  It  had  to  dis- 
cover its  true  leaders,  to  crystallise  intO'  definite 
parties,  and  from  being  a  jumble  of  representa- 
tives almost  whollv  unknown  to  each  other,  to 
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The  Tariff 


crystallise  into  an  effective  and  homogeneous 
Parliament.  No  wonder  the  process  has  taken 
time. 

The  fight  over  the  tariff  has  been 
long  and  obstinate,  and  it  is  still 
unfinished — much  to  the  discom- 
fiture of  business  men.  At  times 
the  temperature  of  the  debate  rose  high.  Twice 
over  there  was  a  continuous  session  of  thirty- 
three  hours,  with  many  loud  reproaches  on 
both  sides ;  Ministers  accusing  the  Opposi- 
tion of  the  crime  of  mere  stonewalling,  the 
Opposition  protesting  that  Ministers  were  en- 
gaged in  a  dark  conspiracy  to  rush  the  tariff' 
through  without  debate.  It  was  easy  to  be 
eloquent  on  either  text !  But  the  general 
result  of  the  struggle  has  been  to  whittle  down 
very  seriously  Mr.  Kingston's  high  duties,  and 
to  prune  the  tariff  of  some  of  its  most  objec- 
tionable features.  When  the  House  rose  on 
December  13,  seventy-four  groups  of  duties 
had  been  dealt  with ;  and  in  thirty-eight — or 
more  than  one-half — serious  reductions  had 
been  made.  The  tariff  still  remains  as  high 
in  most  items  as  the  old  Victorian  tariff;  in 
some  it  is  even  higher.  But  it  promises  to 
emerge  from  the  crucible  of  debate  much 
nearer  the  Maitland  ideal  than  it  was  when  ths 
debate  began. 

The  two  most  hotly-disputed  mea- 

The  Crime  sures — the   Kanaka  Bill    and    the 

of  Colour  Alien      Immigration       Bill — have 

passed  both  Houses,  and  await  the 
Royal  assent.  There  will  probably  be  no  diffi- 
culty about  the  latter  measure.  It  is  on  the 
lines  of  the  Natal  law,  and  it  does  not  make  the 
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mere  pigment-cells  of  the  human  skin  a  poli- 
tical offence,  and  an  argument  for  exclusion. 
But  the  struggle  over  the  Kanaka  Bill  is  not 
yet  ended.  The  Queensland  Government  has 
requested  Lord  Hopetoun  to  reserve  the  med- 
sure  for  the  Royal  assent,  that  Queensland 
may  have  the  opportunity  of  appealing  to  the 
Throne  against  the  Bill.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Queensland  has  a  strong  case.  The 
Queensland  Cabinet  argues  that — 

The  Bill  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  principle  laid 
do^vn  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies;  tliai 
legislation  which  imposes  disqualification  on  account 
of  race  or  colour  is  contrary  to  the  general  conceptioi' 
guidins:  British  rule  throughout  the  Empire;  that  it 
provides  for  the  forcible  expulsion  of  many  persons 
whose  original  coming  to  Queensland  was  lawful,  and 
who  liave  for  many  years  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the 
British  law,  and  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  will 
inflict  a  grievous  wrong  on  the  State  of  Queensland. 
as  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  Commonwealtli. 

It  is  idle  to  deny  the  strength  of  this  logic. 
But  for  how  much  does  logic  count  in  poli- 
tics !  If  Lord  Salisbury  advises  the  King  to 
withhold  the  Roj-al  assent,  another  and  almost 
graver  question  will  emerge — the  right  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  frame  its  own  laws.  And 
yet  a  law  which  banishes  from  Queensland 
some  thousands  of  industrious  workers,  on  the 
ground  of  their  nationality,  is  almost  without 
precedent  in  modern  history.  It  is  certainly 
alien  to  the  whole  genius  of  the  Empire. 

Of  the  three  parties  in  the  House 
The        Qf     Representatives,     the     Labour 

Labour        „  I  ,  .   ,         '  , 

Party  Farty — and  with  good  reason — 
contemplates  the  work  of  the  ses- 
sion with  most  of  complacency.  It  has  held 
the  balance  of  power  betwixt  Ministers  and 
the  Opposition.  If  it  had  voted  for  Mr.  Reid's 
motion  of  want  of  confidence,  the  Ministry 
would  have  been  overthrown.  Whenever  it 
joined  hands  with  the  Opposition  against  any 
item  in  the  tariff.  Ministers  were  powerless. 
Mr.  Watson,  the  leader  of  the  Labour  Party 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  an  able 
man,  and  of  a  cool  and  even  temper,  which, 
in  politics,  counts  for  almost  more  than  ability. 
"  The  Labour  Party,"  he  declares,  "  is  highly 
satisfied  with  the  result  so  far  accomplished. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  session  I  did  not  an- 
ticipate we  would  exercise  so  much  influence 
in  the  Parliament  as  we  have,  not  only  in  re- 
gard to  a  white  Australia,  but  in  respect  to 
the  tariff.  I  think  we,  as  a  party,  have  rea- 
son to  be  well  satisfied  with  what  we  have 
done."  But  the  Labour  Party,  like  Alexander, 
sighs  for  new  worlds  to  conquer.  An  attempt 
is  to  be  made  to  federate  all  the  Labour 
bodies  of  Australia  and  Nev:  Zealand.       In  a 


striking  speech,  delivered  in  Melbourne,  the 
President  of  the  Trades  Hall  Council  said  that 
the  aim  of  the  Labour  leaders  was  "  to  awaken 
amongst  working-men  the  consciousness  that 
they  were  the  ruling  class,  and  had  it  in  their 
power  to  dictate  conditions  "'  to  other  classes. 
Mr.  Tudor,  M.H.R.,  in  the  same  meeting,  pro- 
claimed that  "  the  workers  were  not  a  '  class  *" 
in  the  community,  but  the  community  itself" 
— or,  at  least,  "  ninety  per  cent,  of  it."  Sena- 
tor Pearce  said  that  "  they  would  not  be 
the  third  party  in  Parliament^  but  the 
dominant  party.  If  they  organised  properly 
they  could  not  only  send  a  Labour  Party  to 
Parliament,  but  a  Labour  Ministry."  A  new 
consciousness  of  power,  no  doubt,  stirs  in  the 
very  blood  of  the  working  classes.  An  un- 
formulated and  half-unconscious  Socialism  fer- 
ments in  its  imagination,  and  strange  social 
experiments  are  possible  in  Australia. 

The  Duke  of  York — now  the 
The  Prince  of  Wales — delivered  a  strik- 
Royai  Visit  [^g  spccch  at  the  London  Guild- 
hall, on  his  recent  tour.  He 
asked  his  hearers  to  "  imagine  the  feelings 
of  pride  he  felt  in  presiding  over  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  first  represeixtative  assembly 
of    the    Australian    Commonwealth" ! 

During  a  happy  stay  of  many  weeks  in  the  different 
States,  he  had  been  able  to  gain  an  Insight  into  the 
working  of  the  commercial,  social,  and  other  interests 
of  Australia,  and  to  learn  something  of  the  great  pro- 
gress made,  and  of  the  immense  capabilities  of  the  com- 
munity. 

His  Royal  Highness  expended  some  dainty 
compliments  on  New  Zealand.  "  He  found 
that  country  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  free 
and  liberal  institutions.  Many  interesting 
social  experiments  were  being  put  to  the 
test  there,"  etc.  As  for  the  old  country,  it 
was  bluntly  told  that  it  must  "  wake  up,"  if  it 
was  to  keep  its  ancient  pre-emitience,  even  in 
colonial  markets,  over  the  foreigner.  The 
speech  has  made  a  visible  and  great  impres- 
sion on  England  itself.  Perhaps  the  best  tri- 
bute to  the  Royal  tour  and  its  results  is  found 
in  a  lay  sermon  in  the  '*  Westminster  Ga- 
zette," by  Mr.  Morley.      He  declared : — 

This  journey  from  which  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  has 
just  returned  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  striking 
that  has  ever  been  undertaken  by  a  British  Prince. 
He  and  the  Duchess  have  travelled  over  many  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  miles  into  more  than  one  of 
the  zones  into  which  the  globe  is  divided,  over  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  They  have  had 
passing  them,  as  in  a  vision,  a  pageant  of  strange  and 
remote  landscapes,  of  many  and  divers  races  of  the 
iium.an  family,  of  many  and  divers  forms  of  political 
institutions,  divers  forms  of  religious  creed  and  faith, 
and    all    this   great    aggregate    of   varied    population    is 
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bound  into  a  system  and  confedeiacy  by  a  unity  of 
whicu  the  Crown  is  the  symbol,  and  of  wnicU  the  wearer 
of  the  Crown  is  the  visible  link. 

Mr.  Morley  quoted  the  famous 
The  Empire  ^^"^^  °^  Milton  ill  whicli  he  de- 
scribes the  pageantry  of  the  streets 
of  ancient  Rome.  The  quotation, 
he  said,  reminded  him  that  "  the  sway  of  these 
islands  was  greater  and  more  glorious  than 
that  of  ancient  Rome."  An  incident  which 
has  stirred  even  Mr.  Morley's  drab-coloured 
imagination  with  some  kindling  sense  of  the 
scale  of  the  Empire  is  surely  a  very  happy 
event. 

The  London  "  Times,"  of  all  jour- 
our  Pontics  "^^^'  discharges  at  Australia  an 
"Corrupt"?  accusation  of  corruption  in  poli- 
tics. Thtf  writer  is  the  correspon- 
dent who  accompanied  the  Duke  of  York  on 
His  tour.  He  says  : — "  The  very  mention  of 
Australasia  recalls  to  memory  a  score  of  prob- 
lems, of  labour,  tariffs,  kanakas,  naval  de- 
fence, and — it  really  must  be  added — of  cor- 
ruption in  politics,  which  must  be  faced  and 
solved  some  day."  Those  three  words  "  cor- 
ruption in  politics,"  have  s'harply  stung  the 
self-respect  of  Australia ;  and  they  are  most 
unjust.  Our  political  life  has,  no  doubt,  mani- 
fold defects.  Our  politicians  are  opportun- 
ists almost  to  a  man.  They  have  shrevv^d 
brains  and  great  practical  ability ;  but  too 
often  they  know  little  of  the  literature  of  poli- 
tics, or  of  the  facts  and  lessons  of  history ;  and, 
as  a  result,  many  foolish  experiments  are  at- 
tempted. We  are  threatened,  too,  with  the 
dominance  of  a  class.  We  are  tempted  to 
charge  the  State  with  functions  which  all 
history  proves  the  State  cannot  effectively  dis- 
charge. But,  at  least,  our  politics  are  honest ! 
No  man  takes  a  bribe,  or  sells  his  vote.  The 
mere  plausible  suspicion  of  such  a  thing  would 
ruin  the  prospects  of  the  strongest  politician, 
or  the  most  popular  leader  in  the  community. 
Nothing  is  more  remarkable,  indeed,  than  the 
contrast,  in  this  respect,  between  the  public 
life  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  that 
of  the  United  States.  Corruption  is  full- 
grown  and  unblushing  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  as  rank  as  it  was  in  England  in  the  days 
of  Walpole.  But  in  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land it  is  unknown. 

Victoria  has  welcomed  very  heart- 
New  ily  its  new  State  Governor,  Sir 
Governors  Georgc  Clarke,  and  it  is  announced 

that  Major-General  Sir  Herbert 
Chermside  has  been  chosen  to  succeed  Lord 
Lamington    in     Brisbane.      These     appoint- 


ments represent  the  new  type  of  State  Gov- 
ernors which  Federation  has  made  necessary. 
A  patriotic  nobleman,  with  a  big  income  and 
modest  political  experience — to  Whom  pub- 
lic life  was  a  luxury — was  the  ideal  governor 
before  Federation.  Now  the  men  chosen  are 
hardworking  soldiers,  men  versed  in  adminis- 
tration, who  have  belonged  to  what  may  be 
called  the  working-stafif  of  the  Empire.  Both 
Sir  George  Clarke  and  Major-General  Cherm- 
side are  soldiers  of  a  fine  type,  scientific,  prac- 
tical, and  accomplished.  And  there  is  some- 
thing curious  in  the  fact  that  the  two^  newly- 
appointed  Governors  are  soldiers  of  this  class. 
It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment feared  an  attack  on  Australia,  and  had 
decided  to  put  at  the  head  of  each  State,  in 
turn,  a  skilled  soldier,  who,  in  case  of  war, 
might  prove  invaluable. 

Earl  Beauchamp  has  been  discour- 
vice-Regai  sing  ou  Australia,  and  it  is  interest- 
spectacics  jng-  j-q  look  at  ourselvcs  through 

the  eyes  of  an  ex-State  Governor. 
Lord  Beauchamp  gives  the  pride  of  place  to 
New  Zealand.  During  six  weeks'  visit  to  that 
colony  he  failed  to  discover  "a  single  beggar 
or  drunkard."  Earl  Beauchamp  has  not  yet 
recovered  from  his  astonishment  at  the  small- 
ness  of  the  population  of  Australia.  Geo- 
graphy and  population  are  with  us  in  hopeless 
discord ;  the  one  is  so  vast,  the  other  so  tiny ! 
Earl  Beauchamp  was  indiscreet  enough  to 
tell  an  English  audience  that  at  the  outset 
"  the  Australian  Premiers  were  opposed  to 
sending  any  contingents  to  South  Africa ;"  it 
was  "the  tremendous  outburst  of  spontaneous 
loyalty  amongst  the  people  which  forced  the 
hands  of  the  Premiers."  This  is,  no  doubt,  true 
—except,  perhaps,  as  far  as  Mr.  Seddon  is  con- 
cerned ;  and  it  is  not  the  first  time  in  historv^ 
that  the  people  have  been  wiser  than  their  poli- 
ticians. But  it  was  hardly  discreet  on  the  part 
of  Earl  Beauchamp  to  tell  all  this  to  listening 
England.  For  the  rest  Earl  Beauchamp  thinks 
that  "  the  education  of  Australian  children  is 
open  to  great  improvement,"  and  that  "  Aus- 
tralian federation  is  not  so  important  as  some 
people  seem  to  think,"  or  that  it  is  important 
only  as  a  step  to  Imperial  Federation.  Earl 
Beauchamp's  speech  is  not  without  shrewd- 
ness, but  it  helps  to  make  clear  why  he  him- 
self failed  as  a  State  Governor.  He  exudes  a 
thin  and  somewhat  acrid  criticism.  He  began 
his  official  career  in  Australia  by  an  agreeable 
reference  to  the  real  or  supposed  "  birth-stain" 
of  New  South  Wales,  and  he  ends  it  by  a  not 
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too  kindly  or  judicious  discussion  of  Austra- 
lian characteristics  generally. 

y^g        ;Major-General    Hutton    has    been 
Federal     appointed  to  the  post  of  Federal 
comman-  Commandant,   and   is    already   on 
*"  his  wav  to  Australia.    There  is  no 

doubt  as  to  his  entire  competency  for  this  great 
post;  he  knows,  in  advance,  the  conditions  un- 
der which  he  is  to  work,  and  his  South  African 
experience  must  have  made  General  Hutton 
an  even  riper  and  abler  soldier  than  he  was 
when  he  left  Australia  before.  Perhaps  the 
single  flaw  in  his  soldierly  character  is — if  news- 
paper and  camp  gossip  is  to  be  trusted — a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  General  Hutton  to  adorn 
his  speech  with  a  wealth  of  expletives  wdiich 
recalls  the  conversational  habits  of  our  army 
in  Flanders.  Is  it  really  necessary  for  a  good 
soldier  to  turn  himself  into  a  sort  of  profane 
pom-pom  for  the  sake  of  making  his  orders 
impressive?  The  English  journals,  it  is  sur- 
prising to  note,  persuade  themselves  that 
General  Duller  was  to  be  the  first  Australian 
Commandant,  and  they  discuss  with  much 
gravity  the  reasons  why  he  should,  or  should 
not,  accept  the  appointment !  It  is  certain  that 
while  Sir  Redvers  Duller  might — or  might  not 
— lack  some  of  tHe  scientific  qualifications  for 
the  post,  he  would  have  met  In  Australia  with 
a  popular  reception  of  the  most  glowing  sort. 
For  he  is  a  gallant  fighter,  overtaken  by  mis- 
fortune. 

In  Australasia,  as  in  England  itself. 
The  War  ^^^lere  is  no  change  in  the  resolute 
purpose  to  push  the  South  African 
war  to  a  decisive  issue ;  but  there 
is  keen  discontent  as  to  the  fashion  in  which 
the  war  creeps  or  trickles  on.  There  is  the 
sense  that  if  it  were  a  colonial  business,  pushed 
wMth  colonial  energy  and  with  colonial  com- 
mon sense,  the  war  would  have  been  brought 
to  an  end  before  now.  It  is  certainly  impos- 
sible to  imagine  that  Lord  Kitchener  would 
have  found  it  necessary  to  address  to  an  Aus- 
tralian contingent,  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
flying  Boer  commandos,  an  exhortation  to  dis- 
miss from  its  baggage  such  articles  as  pianos, 
harmoniums,  and  kitchen  ranges !  The  Aus- 
tralian plan  would  be  to  equip  handy  columns 
of  light-riding  cavalry,  each  man  with  a 
spare  horse,  carrying  his  food  supplies,  and  to 
fairly  run  down  the  last  fragments  of  the 
broken  Boer  irregulars.  Popular  sentiment, 
in  both  Australia  and  Xew  Zealand,  is  being 
irritated  by  the  tempest  of  slander  poured  on 
all  things  British  by  the  continental  press.  The 


German  papers  are  scattering  a  few  drops  of 
gall-flavoured  ink  on  Australia  and  Austra- 
lians. England,  they  declare,  in  the  day  of 
trouble,  will  find  the  colonies  to  be  but  "a 
broken  reed."  The  leading  journal  in  Berlin 
informs  its  readers  that  "  military  ardour  in 
Australia  has  vanished  since  it  became  evideiit 
that  the  war  was  not  a  nursery  game."  This 
agreeable  hint  that  our  contingents  were  mere 
sham  soldiers,  w'ho  could  play  at  war  but  could 
not  really  fight,  does  not  very  much  distress 
public  feeling  in  either  New  Zealand  or  Aus- 
tralia ;  but  it  helps  us  to  understand  the  slan- 
ders poured  on  the  mother  country.  If  Ger- 
manv  were  fighting  in  South  Africa,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  Boers  the  measures  applied  to  the 
French  in  1870,  the  landscape  would  indeed 
become  black!  Under  .Aloltke  the  Germans 
wdio  invaded  France  shot  combatants  not  in 
uniform,  levied  contributions  on  the  towns, 
punished  interference  with  the  railway  lines 
by  military  executions,  etc.  Now  Germany 
shrieks  and  swears  at  large,  day  after  day,  over 
the  "  brutality  "  of  British  generals  in  South 
Africa! 

The  "Times,"  in  a  leading  article. 
New  Con-  urged  that  the  British  Government 
tingents  should  acccpt  the  ofifer  of  any 
troops  made  to  them  by  the  colo- 
nies :  and  this  has  been  taken,  both  in  New 
Zealand  and  in  Australia,  as  an  unofficial  in- 
vitation to  volunteer  new  help.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered that  the  contingents  already  sent 
form,  both  in  number  and  fighting  quality,  a 
very  respectable  force.  Australia  alone  has 
sent  11.773  troops  to  South  Africa,  and  New 
Zealand  has  sent  eight  contingents !  But 
nearly  6,000  Australian  troops  have  returned 
from  South  Africa,  and  most  of  them  are  will- 
ing to  volunteer  afresh.  Air.  McCulloch,  the 
Victorian  Minister  of  Defence,  wrote  a  strong 
letter  in  the  daily  papers  urging  the  Common- 
wealth Government  to  at  once  ofifer  to  des- 
patch 5,000  men,  fully  equipped  and  horsed, 
on  the  same  terms  as  the  last  contingent.  This 
could  be  done,  Mr.  McCulloch  urged,  in  four 
or  six  weeks  at  the  outside.  This  suggestion 
met  with  instant  and  hearty  support  in  the 
press,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  force  twice 
as  great  as  that  Air.  McCulloch  proposed  could 
be  raised  with  ease.  The  Federal  Government, 
however,  have  declined  for  the  present  to  take 
any  action.  There  must,  Ministers  argued, 
be  some  graver  signal  of  need  from  England 
than  a  sentence  in  a  "  Times  "  leading  article 
before  the  Commonwealth  could  act.    Canad:!, 
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however,  is  sending-  a  contingent  of  900J  and 
Mr.  Seddon,  on  behalf  of  New  Zealand,  has 
acted  with  characteristic  energy.  He  de- 
spatched a  cablegram  to  the  War  Office,  offer- 
ing to  send  a  contingent  of  1,000  men  to  the 
seat  of  war,  making  the  ninth  New  Zealand 
contingent;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  this 
matter  ISIr.  Seddon,  rather  than  Mr.  Barton, 
reflects  the  general  mind  of  Australasia.  Mr. 
Seddon,  however,  "  spatch-cocked  "  —  to 
borrow  Sir  Redvers  Buller's  phrase — a  little 
wholesome  advice  into  his  cablegram.  He 
told  the  war  authorities  that,  in  his  judgment, 
"if  all  parties  in  Great  Britain  had  acted  patri- 
otically, and  with  a  wise  love  of  their  country, 
no  more  contingents  would  have  been  needed." 
There  is  the  salt  of  common-sense  in  that  sen- 
tence, but  it  wnll  hardly  be  palatable  to  official 
palates  in  England  itself. 

An  odd  illustration  of  the  trend  of 
"One  Man  sentiment  in  working-men's  poli- 
Bu°ncss"  tics  is  found  in  the  demand,  which 
has  been  formulated  in  Victoria, 
for  legislation  which  will  forbid  any  man  car- 
rving  on  more  than  one  kind  of  business.  The 
great  composite  businesses  of  the  modern  city 
are  looked  upon  as  social  wrongs.  "  One 
man  one  business  "  is  the  social  charter  for 
which  many  sigh  to-day ;  it  may  be  "  one  man 
one  coat  "  to-morrow !  This  demand  has 
arisen,  oddly  enough,  in  the  country  districts. 
where  the  country  store  carries  on,  under  its 
homelv  roof,  a  "dozen  separate  businesses. 
There 'is  visibly  growing  amongst  the  artisan- 
class  the  idea  that  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  must  be  ''pooled'"  and  distributed  with 
rough  equality  amongst  all  the  workers.  Any- 
one who,  bv' superior  energy  and  quickness, 
does  more  work  than  his  fellows,  is  regarded 
as  a  traitor  to  his  class.  It  is  inevitable  that 
this  idea  should  spread  to  commerce;  and  so 
emerges  the  demand  for  "  one  man  one  busi- 
ness." 

The  English  literary  journals  are 
Australian  discussiug  what  most  Australian 
Literature  readers  will  be  tempted  to  regard 
as  some  very  impolite  and  unneces- 
sary questions.  Is  Australian  poetry  "  the 
real  thing ;"  and,  if  so.  "Why  is  Canadian  poe- 
trv  of  a  much  higher  type  ?"'  The  best  of  our 
poets,  "  Literature  "  calmly  informs  mankmd. 
"are 'melodious,  but  not  profound;"  and  the 
best  of  them  have  only  "  the  gifts  of  the  bal- 
lad-maker." "  Literature  "  proceeds  to  say 
that  "  Canada  has  a  better  literary  record  than 
Australia  ;"  and  the  explanation  it  offers  of  the 


circumstance  is  almost  more  unpleasant  than 

the  alleged  "fact"  itself: — 

The  real  reason  why  Australia  is  behind  Canada  in 
poetry,  and,  indeed,  in  all  kinds  of  literaiure,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  laws  of  heredity,  and  in  the  nature  of  the 
early  settlements.  The  real  cause  for  wonaer  is  not 
that  Australia  should  have  produced  so  few  men  ot 
letters,  but  that  at  so  early  a  period  in  her  develop- 
ment   she  should  have  produced  any  at   all. 

Now,  both  tiie  "  fact "  itself,  and 
Australian  its  "  explanation,"  may  be  chal- 
writers  lengcd  with  great  confidence. 
Canada  has  produced  no 
novel  which  can  be  compared  with  Mar- 
cus Clarke's  "  For  the  Term  of  His  Na- 
tural Life,"  or  Rolf  Boldrewood's  "  Rob- 
berv  Under  Arms."  Gilbert  Parker,  it  is  true, 
is  a  Canadian  by  birth,  and  has  found  most  of 
his  themes  in  Canada ;  but  much  of  his  hterary 
education  he  found  on  the  deck  of  a  Mur- 
rav  River  steamboat,  or  in  a  Sydney  news- 
paper office.  And  what  group  of  Canadian 
poets  can  be  named  to  compare  with  Adam 
Lindsay  Gordon,  Brunton  Stephens,  and  Pa- 
terson?  As  to  the  "heredity"  argument,  it 
is  nonsense.  Nine-tenths  of  the  most  vigor- 
ous settlement  in  Australasia  has  no  penal  root 
to  it  at  all.  Canada  has  a  longer  history  than 
Australia ;  but  in  no  sense  one  that  is  brighter. 
And,  measured  by  the  tests  of  literature,  we 
venture  to  think  Australia  out-shines  Canada! 

The  King  has  chosen  his  new  title. 
The        It  is  very  effective  when  expressed 
Royal  Title  [^    sonorous     Latin,    but    in    the 
stately    and    high-stepping    "  Ga- 
zette "  notice  the  English  is  almost  as  sonor- 
ous as  the  Latin  itself : — 

We  have  thought  fit.  by  and  with  the  advice  of  Our 
Privy  Council,  to  appoint  and  declare,  and  vVe  do  here- 
by by  and  with  the  said  advice,  appoint  and  declare 
that  henceforth,  so  far  as  conveniently  may  be  on  ai 
occasions  anu  in  all  instruments  wherein  Uur  fetyle  and 
Titles  are  used,  the  following  addition  shall  be  made  to 
the  Stvle  and  Titles  at  present  appertaininer  to  the  Im- 
Dcrial  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  Dependen- 
cies- tnat  is  to  sav,  in  the  Latin  tongue,  after  the  word 
••  Britanniarum,"  these  words,  "  et  terrarum  trans- 
marinarum  quae  in  ditione  sunt  Britannica;  and  in 
the  English  tongue,  after  the  words  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.'  these  words, 
••  and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  beas. 

These  States  thus  find  an  adequate  place  in  the 
syllables  which  constitute  the  King's  title.  Just 
a  hundred  years  ago  another  and  memorable 
change  was  made  in  the  royal  title,  and  then 
it  w^as  made  by  diminution.  The  title  "  King 
of  France,"  which  English  monarchs  had 
borne  since  the  time  of  Edward  III.— or  for 
more  than  400  years— was  dropped.  It  was 
but  a  shadow,  and  it  vanished  like  a  shadow. 
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])Ut  the  addition  now  made  has  reaHty  in  it; 
and  the  stately  words  reHect  a  geniune  nistori- 
cal  chang-e,  more  stately  and  significant  than 
the  words  themselves. 

The    new    Commonwealth    flag   is 

The        finding  keen    critics    amongst  the 

New  Flag  Avhite-haired  sea-dogs  of  the  navy 

and  the  superannuated  veterans  of 
the  military  clubs  in  London.  ""  No  addition 
of  stars,"  writes  Rear- Admiral  Lorraine,  "'can 
be  welcomed  on  a  flag  that  has  bravcu  a  thou- 
sand years,''  etc.  "  The  ancient  British  flag,'' 
wTites  Admiral  de  Horsey,  "  is  good  enough 
for  the  whole  Empire."  Nay,  this  veteran 
discovers  in  the  invention  of  a  separate  flag  for 
Australia  a  wrong  to  Australia  itself,  and  a 
political  menace  to  the  Empire !  The  Union 
Jack  must  take  precedence  over  any  sectional 
flag.  ■'  Why,"  asks  Admiral  de  Horsey,  "  im- 
pose on  Australia  a  flag  which,  however  ar- 
tistic, must  rank  second,  which  no  foreign  war- 
ship visiting  Australia  could  properly  salute,  as 
it  would  not  be  the  national  flag  of  the  Empire, 
and  which,  by  its  establishment,  w^ould  be  a 
stumbling-block — almost  a  bar — to  the  unity 
we  all  have  at  heart?''  Ought  it  not  to  be 
"  one  fleet,  one  flag,  one  crown  "  ?  But  Aus- 
tralians W'ill  hold  that  their  new  flag  is  the  an- 
cient flag  of  the  Empire,  plus  a  symbol  which 
happily  enough  reflects  the  personality  of  Aus- 
tralia as  a  separate  and  self-governing  ])art  of 
the  Empire. 

Another  great  labour  measure — Mr. 

Labour      Wisc's  Industrial  Arbitration  Bill — 

Legislation  i^as  become  law  during  the  month. 

Mr.  Wise  himself,  in  another  col- 
umn, expresses  very  happily  what  he  hopes 
will  be  the contributionof  this  great  measure  to 
industrial  peace  and  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  State.  The  Labour  Party  in  both  Houses 
fought  for  the  bill  w'ith  great  energy ;  but  to 
some  extent,  at  least,  their  zeal  was  kindled  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  other  side  strongly 
opposed  it.  In  the  Sydney  Labour  Council, 
after  the  bill  had  passed,  some  of  the  Labour 
delegates  began  to  reflect  rather  ruefully  over 
their  own  victory.  The  bill  makes  strikes 
illegal,  and  it  agrees  with  the  recent  decision  of 
the  English  law-courts  in  making  the  Unions 
financially  responsible  for  some  of  their  acts. 
But  the  complaints  of  the  more  vehement  re- 
presentatives of  labour  only  show  that  Mr. 
Wise's  measure  strives  to  hold  the  scales  equal 
betwixt  both  parties.  Certainly  tne  Court  of 
Arbitration,  which  the  new  bill  creates,  with  a 
Tudge  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  president,  will 


be  less  partisan  tlian  the  Victorian  Wages 
Boards,  and  ought  to  win  public  confidence 
and  respect. 

The  political  situation  in  Western 
Politics  Australia  is  very  curious.  Mr.  Mor- 
'"  **•*•  gan,  the  new  Premier,  won 
his  own  seat,  but  three  of  his 
colleagues  were  defeated  in  the  attempt 
to  secure  re-election,  and  this  is  fatal 
to  the  new  Cabinet.  Mr.  Morgan's  Ministry 
was  formed  from  what  is  practically  the  middle 
party,  and  its  failure  seems  to  prove  that  no 
one  of  the  three  Parliamentary  groups  is 
strong  enough  to  form  a  Cabinet.  The  alter- 
native is  a  coalition  Ministry,  or  a  dissolution. 
But  temper  runs  almost  too  high  to  render  a 
coalition  possible ;  and.  as  for  a  dissolution, 
the  Parliament  itself  is  only  six  inonths  old ! 
Fortunately  Australian  politics  never  reacli  an 
impasse,  and  Australian  politicians,  in  the  last 
analysis,  are  practical  men.  Some  way  out  of 
the  ditificulty  will  certainly  be  found.  But  the 
distracted  condition  of  W.A.  politics  shows 
for  how  much  Sir  John  Forrest  counted  in 
them  as  a  steadying  force. 

One  detail  of  the  yet  unfinished 
Tarifr  tarifif  has  already  brought  the  Com- 
Perpiexiticsj-i^Qi-i^yealth  iuto  the  law  courts,  and 
threatens  to  involve  it  in  foreign 
complications.  The  tariff  is  a  sieve  of  very 
fine  measure,  and  it  attempts  to  levy  duty  on 
ships'  stores  consumed  in  -Vustralian  waters. 
With  such  minuteness  is  the  tariff  enforced 
that  according  to  the  daily  press  "one  steamer's 
master  was  called  on  to  pay  duty  on  the 
oil  used  on  his  engines,  and  3d.  duty  on  31b. 
of  candles  burnt  between  two  Australian  ports." 
The  ships'  stores  on  the  mail  boats  are  put 
under  seal  when  in  port;  but  the  Common- 
wealth law  does  not  run  beyond  the  turee  mile 
limit  from  the  shore ;  and  when  on  the  high 
seas  even  the  Customs  seal  dwindles  into  a  bit 
of  meaningless  wax,  and  can  be  broken  with 
impunity.  By  a  legal  refinement,  however,  -i 
ship's  master  is  held  to  have  committed  an 
offence,  not  by  breaking  a  seal  out  of  Austra- 
lian waters,  but  by  coming  into  an  Australian 
port  with  it  broken  !  The  Full  Court  held  that 
the  Commonwealth  'had  power  to  mawc  this  an 
offence,  and  gave  judgment  against  the  offend- 
ing shipmaster.  But  the  case  is  to  be  carriea 
to  the  Privy  Council ;  and  to  allow  that  to  be. 
done  by  a  trick  which  could  not  be  done  by 
open  and  express  action  would  seem,  to  plain 
common-sense,  absurd.  The  captain  of  the 
German  mail  boat,  however,  took  high  ground. 
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and  appealed  to  his  Consul.  No  Australian 
lavy,  he  held,  could  lock  up  the  stores  of  his 
ship  when  it  was  outside  Australian  waters. 
The  whole  question  may  easily  become  one  of 
foreign,  rather  than  of  domestic,  politics. 

^^^  The  Peacock  Ministry  in  Victoria 
Peacock  ^^^^  survived  a  voteof  want  of  confi- 
cabinct  dcucc  during  the  month.  The  Min- 
istry was  attacked  on  the  ground  of 
its  administrativefeebleness;andbysome  sub- 
tle law  of  harmony,  the  attack  on  the  Ministry 
was.  if  possible,  even  feebler  than  the  adminis- 
tration .it  challenged.  At  the  moment  we 
write  another  attack,  in  a  somewhat  more  for- 
midable shape,  is  threatened  on  the  same 
ground.  But  Mr.  Peacock  will  probably  sur- 
vive. His  youth  pleads  for  him,  and  his  per- 
sonal popularity  is  thrown  into  the  scale 
against  the  unpopularity  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet.  But  the  Victorian  Par- 
liament plainly  only  forgives  the  Peacock 
Cabinet  on  the  understanding  that  it  is  gener- 
ously re-constructed  during  the  recess. 

There  is  an  uneasy  sense  that  ail 
Over-  the  Australasian  States  are  borrow- 
Borrowingr  ing  too  freely ;  and,  in  some  cases, 
are  spending  loan  money  for  mat- 
ters which  ought  to  be  provided  for  out  of 
revenue.  The  later  Australian  loans  have  been 
floated  in  London  on  costly  terms  for  broker- 
age and  underwriting.  This  is  probably  du'- 
to  the  disturbance  in  the  financial  market 
caused  by  the  South  African  war ;  but  in  part, 
also,  it  may  be  due  to  the  sense  that  Austra- 
lian Governments  are  borrowing  with  too  light 
a  heart  and  too  open  a  palm.  During  the  year 
which  ended  on  June,  1901,  the  six  Australian 
States  used  up  £7,500,000  of  borrowed  money, 
and  during  the  last  ten  years  they  sent 
£70,000,000  to  London  in  payment  of  interest ! 
The  Federal  Government  itself  is  about  to  en- 
ter the  loan  market,  and  Australian  loans  will 
thus  be  duplicated.  Mr.  G.  D.  Meudell,  in  a 
pungent  lecture  delivered  in  Melbourne,  thus 
summed  up  the  situation  for  Australia : 

Our  private  wealth  was  about  £1,000,000,000,  and  we 
owed  £400,000,000  on  mortgage.  Great  Britain,  with 
42,000,000  people,  had  practically  740  legislators;  Aus- 
tralia, with  4,000,000,  had  751  legislators.  The  State 
Legislatures  should  be  swept  away,  and  the  Houses  of 
i'arlianient  reduced  from  fourteen  to  two. 

Mr.  Meudell's  remedy  is,  no  doubt,  too  dras- 
tic, but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  Austral- 
asian politics  there  needs  the  evolution  of  one 
important  organ — a  sensitive  financial  con- 
science! 
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For  some  weeks  past  alarming  and 

*  ^f^      entirely  unfounded  rumours  have 

the  King   been  current  concerning  the  health 

of  King  Edward  VH.  Ever  since 
the  death  of  the  Empress  Frederick  certain 
ghoulish  gossip  has  been  current  to  the  effect 
chat  the  King  was  suffering  from  the  same 
malady  as  that  which  had  carried  ofif  in  sac- 
cession  his  younger  brother  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  Gotlia,  and  his  elder  sister  the  Em-' 
press  Frederick.  The  fact  that  the  same  malig- 
nant growth  had  attacked  the  throat  of  the 
Emperor  Frederick  led  some  inconsequent 
persons  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  a  cer- 
tain huskiness  in  the  King's  voice  indicated 
the  existence  of  the  same  malady.  It  is  plea- 
sant to  know  that  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a 
foundation  for  any  such  report.  The  lact  is 
the  King,  like  the  late  Mr.  McKinley,  is  an 
inveterate  smoker,  and  tobacco  has  had  a 
somewhat  detrimental  effect  upon  the  vocal 
chords  of  his  throat;  but  that  is  the  only  foun- 
dation for  the  reports  which  have  given  rise 
to  considerable  anxiety  in  some  quarters,  and 
which  I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
putting  to  rest. 

Tj^e  The  month  of  October,  1901,  is 
Conquest  likely  to  be  long  memorable  in  the 
**^.  history  of  mankind.  For  it  was  in 
that  month,  on  the  19th  day  of  the 
month,  a  Saturday  by  the  days  of  the  week, 
that  the  first  decisive  victory  was  gained  in 
the  long  contest  which  has  been  waged  be- 
tween man  and  the  fitful  powers  01  tiie  air. 
Between  two  and  three  o'clock  on  the  after- 
noon of  that  eventful  Saturday,  JNl.  Santos 
Dumont,  the  intrepid  Brazilian  aeronaut, 
launched  his  air-ship  at  the  grounds  of  the 
Aero  Club,  near  .St.  Cloud,  steered  direct  for 
the  Eififel  Tower,  then  turning  round  the 
Tower,  he  steered  back  to  St.  Cloud,  reaching 
it  in  safety.  The  course  was  3^  miles  out  with 
a  13-knot  wind  (with  the  aid  of  which  he 
covered  the  distance  in  8  mins.)  and  3^  miles 
back  again,  dead  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind — 
which  he  covered  in  22  mins.  The  seven  miles' 
run  was  officially  declared  to  have  been  com- 
pleted in  30  mins.  40  sees.  There  was  some 
dispute  about  the  odd  40  sees.,  but  that  is  im- 
material. The  all  important  and  essential  fact 
is  that  at  last  an  air-ship  has  been  constructed 
which  can  be  steered  accurately  and  propelled 
swiftly  with  or  against  the  wind,  that  it  can 
be  launched  easily  and  can  descend  safely — 
that,  in  short,  man's  dominion  of  the  air  must 
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Reading  fiom  left  to  right  the  names  are:  Grand  Dukes  Andre  VladimirovitLu,  Pierre  Xicolaievitch,  Paul 
Alexandrovitcb,  and  Vladimir  Alexandrovitch,  the  Ts.arit>>a.  Grand  Duchess  Helene  Vladimirovna  and  ^Maria 
Pa^■^ovna.  tlie  Tsar.  Prince  Pierre  of  Oldenbui'g,  and  Grand  Dukes  Constantin,  (feorge  Mikhialovitch,  and 
Dmitri   Constantinovitch.   Prince   Louis  Napoleon,   and   the  Duke  of  .i-ecklenburg. 


now  be  added  to  his  old  established  Empire 
over  Land  and  Sea. 

yj,g        The    perfecting-    of    air-ships    will 

Apotheosis  proceed  apace.    In  these  matters  it 

of  the      is  ^he  5i-st  step  that  counts.     In  a 

Smugreler  r  '■      .        .   . 

very  few  years  air-ships  wni  De  as 
numerous  as  automobiles,  with  results  at  pre- 
sent incalculable.  The  first  result,  which  is  ob- 
vious enough,  will  be  that  all  the  estimates  ot 
all  the  Finance  ]\Iinisters  of  the  world  wiU  be 
knocked  into  a  cocked  hat.  AVhatever  else  an 
air-ship  may  do  or  may  fail  to  do,  one  thing  it 
will  accomplish.  It  will  render  s.nuggling  safe 
and  easy.  Henceforth  no  Customs  barrier  will 
avail  for  anv  light  goods.  Heavy  commodi- 
ties which  cannot  be  hoisted  into  the  air  mav 
still  be  charged  duties  at  the  frontier.  But  for 
c'll  valualjle  light  goods,  iluimonds.  jewellcrv. 
plate,  pictures,  silks,  laces,  tobacco — just  think 
of  that,  oh  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer! — 
there  will  be  no  possibility  of  levying  dutie.- 
any  more.  A  fleet  of  air-ships  starting  at  night 
tim.e  could  land  unseen,  parcels  of  dutiable 
goods  wherever  they  pleased  within  the  fron- 


The 

Fall  of 

General 

Buller 


tier.  One  inevitable  result  of  the  air-ship  will 
be  the  adoption  of  an  international  excise  and 
the  obliteration  of  Customs  frontiers  for  all  but 
heavy  goods  in  bulk.  And  this  is  but  the  first 
momentous  consequence  of  the  Conquest  of 
the  Air. 

The  man  in  the  street  has  been  ex- 
cited b\'  the  sudden  disgrace  that 
has  overtaken  General  Buller.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  in  Sep- 
leniber  Mr.  Broderick  appointed  Sir  Red- 
vers  Buller  to  the  command  of  the  First 
Army  Corps.  Against  this  appointment  the 
"  Times."  '  Spectator,"  and  other  Ministerial 
journals  entered  their  vehement  protest,  alleg- 
ing that  tlie  most  Important  military  command 
in  Great  Britain  should  not  be  given  to  a 
General  who  had  despaired  of  reJieving  Lady- 
smith,  and  who  had  sent  a  message  to  Sir 
George  White  suggesting  surrender.  Irrita- 
ted by  these  attacks.  Sir  Redvers  Buller  made 
a  speech  in  which  he  told  the  whole  story  of 
his  message  to  Sir  George  White,  with  garn- 
ishings  which  recall  disagreeably  some  of  the- 
evidence  in  the  Dreyfus   case,  and  asserting 
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his  own  claims  to  the  post  which  he  held.  In- 
stead of  allaying  the  storm,  this  caused  it  to 
break  out  with  redoubled  fury.  Lord  Roberts, 
after  completing  a  more  or  less  festive  tour 
in  the  provinces,  returned  to  London,  and. 
after  consultation  with  Mr.  Brodrick,  decided 
to  dismiss  General  Buller  from  his  command. 
This  disciplinary  measure  may  have  been  in- 
evitable, but  it  provoked  a  passionate  outburst 
of  indignation  on  the  part  of  a  very  large  sec- 
tion of  the  public,  with  whom  General  Bulle/ 
was  personally  popular.  Those  who  had  pro- 
tested against  his  appointment  to  his  late  com- 
mand could  hardly  exult  in  his  dismissal  for  an 
after-luncheon  speech,  so  that  for  a  time  the 
Government  were  more  fiercely  assailed  for 
his  dismissal  than  they  had  ever  been  for  his 
appointment. 

In  the  midst  of  their  South  African 
The  D^eath  tj-Qubles  Ministers  were  startled  by 
the  Ameer  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  Ameer 
of  Afghanistan.  Abdur  Rahman, 
;vho  had  ruled  the  Afghans  for  twenty  years 
with  an  iron  hand,  died  on  October  3,  and  we 
were  at  once  face  to  face  with  a  new  situation 
in  Central  Asia.  Things  are  very  quiet  in 
Afghanistan,  and  war  is  not  likely  to  break 
out,  at  least  not  yet.  Habibullah,  the  eldest 
son  of  Abdur  Rahman,  succeeded  his  father 
without  protest  or  disturbance,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  new  Ameer  may  be  allowed  to 
begin  his  reign  without  the  customar}-  appeal 
to  arms,  Avhich  is  the  Afghan  substitute  for  a 
General  Election.  Fortunately  for  us  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  is  resolute  for  peace.  The 
moment  the  news  of  Abdur  Rahman's  death 
reached  St.  Petersburg  General  Kouropatkine, 
Minister  of  War,  was  despatched  to  Turkes- 
tan, nominally  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  but  in 
all  probability  for  the  purpose  of  impressing 
upon  the  Russian  of^cers  at  the  front  that 
there  was  to  be  no  intriguing  in  Afghanistan. 
For  the  moment  all  appears  to  be  tranquil  at 
Cabul,  but  the  death  of  the  Ameer  could  hardly 
have  occurred  at  a  more  awkward  time. 

Bv  a  curious  coincidence.  Lord 
^""^^a^"  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  unveiled  a 
Gladstone  statuc  of  Oliver   Cromwell  at  St. 

Ives  on  the  same  day  that  Mr. 
Morley  unveiled  a  statue  of  Mr.  Gladstone  at 
Manchester.  If  it  might  be  said  without  ill- 
nature,  Mr.  Morley  was  to  Lord  Edmond  Fitz- 
maurice what  Oliver  Cromwell  Avas  to  Mr. 
Gladstone.  The  result  was  that  the  greater 
orator  with  the  minor  subject  eclipsed  the 
•.":inor  orator  who  had  a  much  cfreater  theme 


for  his  eloquence.  Mr.  Morley,  according  to- 
the  account  of  all  who  heard  him,  never  spoke 
better  in  his  life.  His  panegyric  on  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  nobly  conceived  and  admirably  de- 
livered. It  was  a  speech  which  no  one  but 
Mr.  Morley  could  have  made.  It  recalled, 
reminiscences  of  Mr.  Bright  at  his  best.  It 
would  be  difficult  indeed  to^  find  anything  in 
Mr.  Bright's  speeches  that  sounded  a  higher 
note  than  the  concluding  passage  in  Mr.  Mor- 
ley's  speech.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Gladstone'^ 
ever-present  consciousness  of  the  divine  jusr 
tice  immanent  in  things,  Mr.  Morley  said : — 

The  thought  with  which  he  rose  in  the  morning  and 
went  to  rest  at  night  was  of  the  universe  as  a  sub- 
lime moral  theatre,  on  which  the  Omnipotent  Drama- 
turgist used  kingdoms  and  rulers,  laws  and  policies, 
to  exhibit  a  sovereign  purpose  for  good,  to  light  up  what 
L  may  call  the  prose  of  politics  with  a  ray  from  the 
Diviner  Mind.  This  exalted  his  ephemeral  discourses 
into  a  sort  of  visible  relation  to  the  counsels  of  all 
time.  I  came  on  a  letter  the  other  daj'  where  some- 
body wrote  to  him  and  said — and  the  words  were  true 
— "  You  have  so  lived  and  wrought  that  you  have  kept 
the  soul  alive  in  England."  When  he  died  Lord. Salis- 
bury said  of  him  that  he  was  a  great  Christian.  Yes,. 
and  I  would  add  that  he  was  not  a  Christian  for  no- 
thing. I  think  he  must  often  have  used  to  himself 
the  language  of  Wordsworth:—"  Earth  is  sick  and 
heaven  is  weary  of  the  hollow  words  that  states  and 
kingdoms  utter  when  they  talk  of  truth  and  justice.'"' 
He,  at  all  events,  in  face  of  all  the  demands  of  i:)ractical 
politics,  did  his  best  to  bring  those  considerations  of 
truth  and  justice  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his- 
countrymen.  He  was  a  great  teacher.  Besides  being 
a  statesman,  besides  being  a  patriot,  besides  being 
a  magnificent  orator,  besides  a  scholar,  he  was  a  great 
moral  teacher.  His  language  would  not  be  mine,,  but 
I  do  say  tliat  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  he  saw  the  nations 
going  on  a  wrong  path,  saw  high  in  the  heavens 
the  flash  of  the  uplifted  sword  and  the  gleam  of  the 
arm  of  the  avenging  angel. 

One  of  the  minor  successes  of  the 
"  About*"*  month  has  been  the  publication  of 
Nothing  the  Rhodes-Schnadhorst  corres- 
pondence. When  the  letters  about 
which  so  much  nonsense  had  been  written 
were  published,  everyone  saw  in  a  moment 
what  had  happened.  Mr.  Rhodes,  a  Liberal, 
and  a  friend  of  Mr.  Schnadhorst,  when  asked 
for  a  subscription  for  the  electoral  fund  of  his 
own  party,  said  that  he  would  gladly  subscribe 
if  he  were  reassured  on  two  points ;  first, 
that  the  Irish  Members  would  not  be  expelled 
from  Parliament  as  the  corollary  of  a  Home 
Rule  Bill ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  Liberal 
Party,  when  returned  to  power,  would  not 
evacuate  Egypt.  Mr.  Schnadhorst  had  no 
hesitation  whatever  in  assuring  him  that  the 
new  Liberal  Government  was  quite  safe  neither 
to  attack  the  Irish  Members  nor  evacuate 
Egypt.  Thereupon  Mr.  Rhodes  gave  Mr. 
Schnadhorst  £5,000,  telling  him  to  keep  It- 
secret,  which  was  a  somewhat  unnecessary 
stipulation,  but  in  case  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
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■sary  he  permitted  him  to  tell  Mr.  Glaastone. 
Mr.  Schnadhorst  did  not  tind  it  necessary  to 
tell  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mv.  Gladstone  went 
<lown  to  his  grave  not  knowing  anything  at  all 
of  Mr.  Rhodes'  subscription,  until  I  told  him 
what  were  Mr.  Rhodes'  ideas  about  Egypt. 
Wiien,  however,  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  speech 
which  appeared  to  suggest  that  Lord  Salis- 
bury had  better  arrange  for  evacuating  Egypt, 
Mr.  Rhodes  took  alarm,  and  wrote  to  Mr. 
Schnadhorst  telling  him  that  if  tlie  Liberal 
Party  were  going  on  that  tack,  he  had  better 
hand  over  the  £5,000  to  some  charity,  for  he 
could  not  bear  10  think  that 
his  money  would  be  used  in 
returning  a  party  to  power 
■which  would  pursue  a  policy 
that,  in  his  opinion,  was  de- 
trimental to  the  welfare  of 
lhe  Empire.  Mr.  Schnad- 
horst wrote  back  pointing 
■out  that  the  money  had  al- 
ready been  spent,  and  that 
there  was  really  no  need  to 
take  Mr.  Gladstone's  remarks 
too  seriously,  inasmuch  as 
Lord  Rosebery  was  Foreign 
Minister,  and  there  w^as  con- 
sequently not  the  slightest 
reason  to  fear  mat  our  grip 
on  Egypt  would  be  relaxed. 
The  result  proved  that  Mr. 
Schnadhorst  was  perfectly 
right ;  and  there  the  incident 
might  have  ended  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  indiscretion 
of  zealous  but  unwise  friends 
of  Mr.  Rhodes  who  imagined 
that  they  could  defend  him 
against  his  enemies  by  recall- 
ing the  fact  that  he  did  not 
-even  subscribe  to  his  own 
party's  funds  without  endeav- 
ouring to  ascertain  the  line 
which  they  would  adopt  on  matters  of  im- 
perial politics. 

The  Tern-    The  qucstion  of  Temperance  Re- 
"cTuZT     ^^'^^   ^^2s   been    considerably    de- 


nar}'  improvement  that  has  been  efifected  in 
Liverpool  by  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
public-houses.  According  to  the  figures  given 
by  a  correspondent  of  the  "  Times,"  the  net 
effect  of  reducing  the  number  of  public-houses 
in  Liverpool  since  1889  by  345  has  been  in  the 
same  period  a  reduction  of  fhe  number  of  ar- 
rests for  drunken  and  disorderly  conduct  from 
16,042  to  4,180;  and  this  effected  so  great  an 
improvement  in  the  general  morals  of  tiie  com- 
numity  that  it  has  been  possible  to  reduce  the 
police  force  in  1899  by  100  m.en.  If  this  can 
be  done  in  Liverpool,  a  seaport  town,  it  is  evi- 


Moving:     bated 
^*  '-^«*     chiefl^ 


this     last     month,     thanks 
to  a  speech  made  by  Mr. 


Chamberlain,  in  Birmingham,  which  greatly 
irritated  the  Temperance  Party.  The  contro- 
versy which  was  raised  by  the  history  of  the 
Temperance  movement  was  chiefly  useful  be- 
cause it  brought  out  the  fact  of  the  extraordi- 
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dent  that  the  extreme  prohibitionists  are  not 
justified  in  their  contention  that  it  is  no  use 
reducing  the  number  of  the  public-houses,  but 
that  you  must  shut  them  all  up.  Another  good 
effect  of  the  discussion  has  been  to  call  more 
attention  to  the  excellent  progress  that  is  being 
made  by  the  Public-house  Trust  Company. 
Alany  teetotallers  violently  object  to  this,  and 
have  written  protesting  against  our  remarks 
in  the  last  number.  But,  with  all  due  deference 
to  these  good  men,  it  is  clear  that  Lord  Grey 
and  the  Bishop  of  Chester  have  succeeded  in 
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producing  a  sufficient  impression  upon  the 
public  mind  to  render  it  absolutely  necessary 
that  their  scheme  should  be  tried,  if  only  that 
its  failure  clear  the  ground  for  the  more  drastic 
remedies  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance. 

Czolgosz,    the    assassin,    who,    bv 
Thejnd    j^jjii^g  ^,jj.^  McKinley,  made  Theo- 
czoigosz    dore  Roosevelt  President,  was  elec- 
trocuted on  October  29.     He  slept 
like  a  child  the  night  before  his  execution,  and 
expressed  no  regret  for  his  crime.    Indeed,  his 
last  recorded  utterance  was  rather  to  express 
his  satisfaction  at  the  success  of  his  scheme. 


THE  HUSBAND  OF  THE  QUEEX  OF  HOLLAND. 


and  his  belief  that  in  some  way  or  other  it 
would  benefit  the  poor  working-people.  The 
Americans,  both  in  the  swiftness  of  the  trial 
and  in  the  abstention  from  any  sensational 
handling  of  the  subject,  appear  to  great  ad- 
vantage ;  but  some  people  were  very  much 
afraid  that  it  might  have  been  otherwise. 

President     Roosevelt     has    taken 

Pr'lsidie^   to     his    Presidential     duties    with 

at  Work     unostentatious  energy.  He  has  been 

busy    preparing   his    thanksgiving 

message.  His  first  appointments  have  met  with 


approval.  He  has  walked  faithfully  in  his  pre- 
decessor's steps.  What  has  attracted  much 
more  attention  than  anything  else  is  the  sen- 
sation produced  in  the  South  by  the  fact  that 
the  President  invited  Mr.  Booker  Washington, 
the  head  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute,  to  dine  at 
the  White  House.  The  explosion  of  almost 
inarticulate  indignation  which  followed  in  the 
Southern  Press  is  a  forcible  reminder  of  how 
very  far  many  Americans  are  from  realising 
that  a  negro  is  a  man  and  a  brother.  Some 
of  the  editorials  could  hardly  have  been  stron- 
ger, as  a  protest  on  behalf  of  outraged  de- 
cency, if  President  Roosevelt 
had  introduced  a  pig  into  his 
dining-room.  Yet,  so  far  as 
the  generality  of  mankind  are 
concerned,  AI  r.  Booker 
Washington  is  a  much  more 
notable  and  respectworthy 
man  than  any  white  that  cari 
be  found  between  the  Poto- 
mac and  New  Orleans.  There 
are  not  many  eminent  South- 
ern whites  who  are  suffici- 
ently notable,  either  from 
character  or  from  achieve- 
ment, to  be  visible  across  the 
Atlantic,  whereas  Booker 
M'ashington  is  so-  eminent  a 
man  tliat  he  adds  lustre  to 
the  whole  race  to  which  he 
belongs. 

The    German    Tariff 

The  air  is  full  of  rumours 
as  to  the  fate  of  Count  von 
Bulow,  and  of  the  new  Tariff 
Bill  by  which  he  pro- 
poses to  sacrifice  the  indus- 
trial classes  to  the  interests  of 
the  Agrarians.  The  Agrari- 
ans, however,  are  not  satis- 
fied. Protectionists  never 
are.  They  declare  that  duties 
must  be  put  still  higher  if  they  are  to  be  of  any 
practical  use.  The  masses  in  the  city  protest 
that  the  new  tarifif  will  artificially  and  enorm- 
ously increase  the  cost  of  their  daily  bread, 
while  Austria  and  Russia  are  threatening  all 
manner  of  reprisals,  both  economic  and  poli- 
tical, if  the  higher  duties  are  enforced  against 
their  produce.  If  tariff  war  breaks  out  betweea 
Germany  and  Austria,  it  can  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  an  element  calculated  to  strengtTien 
the  stability  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  So  serious 
indeed  is  the  outlook  that  people  are  talking  of 
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Count  von  Bulow's  resignation  ;  but  altliough 
he  might  disappear,  the  situation  would  re- 
main as  insohible  as  ever. 

The  Public  attention  in  the  United 
Mayoral  States  lias  been  concentrated  last 
N^'w'vork  "^0"t^^  on  New  York,  rather  than 
on  ^\'ashington.  The  election  for 
the  Mayoralty  of  New  York,  which  happens 
o  n  c  e  i  n  f  o  u  " 
years,  is  the  big- 
gest single  elec- 
toral event  in 
A  m  e  r  i  c  a.  ex- 
cepting the  Pre- 
•iidential  e  1  e  c- 
tion.  The  con- 
test is  peculiarly 
interesting  this 
time,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  it  is 
a  stand-up  iig*ht 
between  T  a  m  - 
many  and  the  al- 
lied forces  of  the 
Republicans  and 
the  Reformers. 
Both  candidates 
are  very  good 
men.  Dr.  Seth 
Low,  who  rep- 
resented the  Re- 
formers at  the 
last  election,  is 
again  in  the  field. 
Against  him  Mr. 
Croker  has  no- 
minated one  of 
the  ablest  and 
most  respected 
of  the  leaders  of 
the  Reform 
party  in  New 
Y'ork.  Mr.  Shep- 
ard  is  a  Demo- 
crat, who  at  the 
last  Mayoral 
election  vehem- 
e  n  1 1  y  opposed 

the  Tammany  candidate.  But  Mr.  Croker,  real- 
ising, with  the  quick  insight  which  is  natural 
to  him,  that  Tammany  could  only  win  if  she 
put  a  Reformer  to  the  front,  decided  that  Mr. 
Shepard  must  be  nominated,  although  he  re- 
fused absolutely  to  modify  or  withdraw  any  of 
the  principles  which  he  had  set  forth  in 
speeches  at  the  previous  election.  They  took 
him  on  his  own  terms,  and  will  carrv  him  if 
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they  can.  Whichever  wins  in  the  fight — and  at 
the  moment  of  writing  the  chances  are  about 
even — New  York  v^ill  be  under  a  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  highest  character.  Whether  Mr. 
Shepard,  if  elected,  will  be  able  to  reform  Tam- 
many, or  whether  Tammany  will  corrupt  him, 
remains  to  be  seen.  But  his  position  will  be 
very  much  like  that  of  the  peace-loving  Tsar 
at  the  head  of  millions  of  armed  men. 


Towards  Peace  or 
Arbitration 

Next  month 
the  first  award 
will  be  made  un- 
der the  Nobel 
Bequest  to  the 
person  who  has 
done  most  in 
the  previous 
twelve  months 
to  promote 
peace  in  the 
world.  The  Nor- 
wegian Commit- 
tee, in  whose 
hands  the  dis- 
tribution of  this 
annual  interna- 
tional reward  of 
virtue  is  placed, 
are  reported  to 
have  decided 
that  they  could 
not  do  better 
than  hand  over 
the  sum  to  M. 
Dunant,  the  in- 
ventor o  f  the 
Red  Cross  S  o- 
ciety.  M.  Du- 
nant has  been 
for  some  time 
past  in  very 
straitened  c  i  r  - 
cumstances,  and 
the  Nobel 
money  will  re- 
lieve him  from 
closing    years    or 


financial 
his  life. 


anxietv    for    the 


There  has  been  considerable  un- 
easiness in  the  public  mind,  caused 
by  the  inquiry  into  the  loss  of  the 
Cobra,  the  torpedo-boat  destroyer, 
which,  on  its  journey  up  from  the  North,  broke 
ni  two.    The  evidence  given  before  the  Court 
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of  Inquiry,  and  the  verdict  condemning  the 
purchase  of  the  vessel  as  unfit  for  His  Ma- 
jesty's service,  have  created  an  uneasy  impres- 
sion in  the  pubHc  mind.  These  great  boxes  of 
machinery,  driven  at  high-speed  through 
stormy  seas,  need  to  be  of  tHe  most  perfect 
workmanship,  and  if  there  is  any  flaw  any- 
where it  is  sure  to  be  found  out  in  the  stress 
and  strain  to  which  they  are  subjected.  Never- 
theless, there  is  some  reason  for  Mr.  James' 
contention  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  wrap 
up  our  destroyers  in  cotton-wool.  Note,  bv 
the  way,  that  a  French  submarine  boat  has  had 
a  very  narrow  escape  from  drowning  all  its 
crew.  It  went  down  too  fast,  struck  the  bot- 
tom, and  sprung  a  leak,  which  very  nearly 
drowned  everyone  on  board.  Fortunately 
it  was  in  a  shallow  harbour.  Had  they  been 
in  deeper  water,  they  would  all  have  perished. 

Just  when  the  turmoil  was  at  its 
ca*b1rrJt*of  l^sife^it  Lord  Salisbury  returned 
the  Recess  from  the  South  of  Francfc,  and 
^Ministers  were  summoned  to  Lon- 
don to  attend  the  first  Cabinet  Council  that 
has  been  'held  since  Parliament  rose.  The 
Cabinet  met  on  October  28,  and  remained  in 
session  for  two  and  a  half  hours.  According 
to  a  very  persistent  rumour,  they  were  con- 
fronted by  a  serious  difficulty  which  had  arisen 
between  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
yir.  Brodrick,  due  to  Sir  Michael's  objection 
to  an  immense  increase  of  permanent  expen- 
diture. It  was  currently  reported  that  Sir 
Michael  Hicks  Beach  had  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  send  in  his  resignation  in  writing.  Sir 
Michael  Hicks  Beach,  however,  'has  threatened 
resignation  too  often  for  any  of  his  colleagues 
to  take  his  protests  seriously,  and  the  result 
seems  to  have  justified  their  scepticism  as  to 
his  determination  to  carry  his  point. 


BIST  OF  THE  LATE  SIR  GEORGE  GREY, 

(By  Onslow  Foi'd,  R.A.) 

Placed  over  his  grave  in  St.  PaiU's  Cathedral. 
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THE    PROBLEM    OF    AUSTRALIAN    SEA-DEFENCE. 

By  W.  H.  Fitcuett,  B  A.,  LL.D. 


Admiral  Beaumont  recently  addressed  to  Lord 
Hopetoun  a  memorandum  on  the  naval  side  of  Aus- 
tralian defence,  which  formulates  what  seems  a  verj^ 
mistaken  policy.  In  brief,  he  argues  that  Australia 
should  have  no  share  in  the  naval  defence  of  her 
own  shores  and  seas,  except  by  way  of  a  cash  con- 
trioution  to  the  Imperial  treasury.  It  must 
.supply,  not  men,  nor  ships,  but  only  money!  Our 
naval  safety  must  be  found  in  "a  sea-going  fleet 
of  modern  ships,  fully  equipped,  fully  manned,  with 
trained  crews,  homogeneous  as  to  type  and  per- 
sonnel;" and  these  ships  and  men  are  "  to  be  pro- 
vided by  arrangement  with  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment." Australians,  that  is,  are  warned  off  from 
taking  any  personal  share  in  the  sea-defence  of 
their  own  coasts.  This  advice  has  exercised,  al- 
ready, a  mischievous,  influence  on  the  defence 
policy  of  Australia.  Sir  John  Forrest's  "  Military 
and  Naval  Defence  Bill,"  Is  "naval "  only  in  its 
title.  It  was  shaped  by  a  council  of  military  men, 
in  which  no  naval  officer  sat;  it  treats  Australian 
defence  as  if  it  were  purely  a  question  of  land 
warfare.  It  will  give — if  all  its  powers  are  put 
in  operation — a  land  force  of  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a  million  of  men;  but  not  one  ship!  Yet  land 
forces  on  this  scale  can  only  be  necessary  when 
Great  Britain  has  lost  the  command  of  the  sea; 
when,  that  is,  the  British  Empire  has — temporarily 
or  finally — ceased  to  exist! 

An  Evil  Policy. 

Now,  the  policy  of  Admiral  Beaumont's  despatch 
offends  Australian  self-respect,  and  must  react  un- 
favourably on  the  Australian  character  Imagine 
that  policy  applied  to  military  affairs!  Suppose 
wc  were  told  by  the  War  Office  that  our  defence 
must  be  secured  by  "  trained  regiments,  homo- 
geneous as  to  type  and  personnel;"  and,  in  place 
of  raising  oar  own  forces,  characteristic  and  orig- 
inal in  type,  we  must  simply  pay  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  and  the  War  Office 
will  send  us  out  a  few  battalions  of  "  legulars" 
to  take  charge  of  our  national  safety!  If  such  a 
policy  governed  our  military  defence  it  would 
reduce  these  young  and  energetic  States  to  the 
military  level  of  the  later  Roman  Empire,  which 
fought  all  its  battles  by  proxy.  And,  as  an  in- 
cidental result,  there  would  have  been  no  Aus- 
tralian contingents  in  South  Africa!  How  can 
that  policy  be  wise  as  applied  to  sea-defence,  which 


would   be  mischievous   and   ignoble   if  applied  to 
land  defence? 

Admiral  Beaumont'.s  policy  would  put  Austra- 
lians in  hopeless  quarrel  with  all  the  great  tradi- 
tions of  the  race  from  which  they  have  sprung. 
The  Englishman,  by  gift  of  blood,  and  by  compul- 
sion of  history,  is  as  nautical  as  a  sea-gull. 
He  has  won  his  greatest  victories  on  the  sea. 
Some  of  his  manliest  virtues  are  the  gift  of  the 
sea.  His  very  empire  is  cemented  with  sea  salt! 
Yet  Australia  is  practically  "warned  off"  the  sea 
by  the  British  Admiralty!  It  must  be  content — 
in  that  realm,  of  all  others— to  fight  by  proxy! 

Sea-Salt  in  Our  Blood. 

Now,  there  are  a  hundred  serious  reasons  why 
Australia  should  be  specially  encouraged  to  de- 
velop the  naval  side  of  her  own  defence.  This 
is  an  island  continent.  The  volume  of  its  sea- 
trade  is  already  great,  and  is  destined  to  be  far 
greater.  Our  sea-borne  trade  is,  to-day,  double 
that  of  the  whole  Russian  Empire.  We  are  the 
one  English-speaking  community  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere.  Our  geography  and  our  destiny  alike 
draw  us  to  the  sea.  We  are — ^or  are  to  be — the 
controlling  Power  in  the  Pacific.  "  To  be  great 
in  the  world's  affairs,"  as  the  London  "Spectator" 
told  us,  only  a  few  months  ago,  "the  Australians 
must  take  to  the  sea."  But  there  is  some 
peril,  bred  of  our  local  politics,  that  we  may 
lose  sight  of  that  destiny,  and  miss  it.  We  have 
fallen  temporarily  under  the  empire — if  not  of 
the  Labour  party,  yet — of  Labour  ideals.  These 
tend  to  build  up,  under  the  shelter  of  a  high 
tariff,  an  artificial  system  of  manufactures.  We 
are  crowding  into  a  few  great  cities  on  the  edge 
of  an  almost  empty  continent.  We  are  almost 
ceasing  to  colonise  even  our  own  territory.  Arti- 
ficial and  spoon-fed  manufactures  take  the  place  of 
great  natural  industries;  with  some  real  perils 
both  to  the  naJonal  character  and  the  national 
doFtiny.  We  want,  if  only  as  a  tonic,  a  strain  of 
sea-salt  in  our  blood.  We  need  contact  with  the 
sea,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  our  trade,  but  as  a 
discipline  to  our  character.  And  the  policy  of 
the  Admiralty,  which  would  deny  us  all  active  and 
direct  partnership  in  our  own  naval  defence,  must 
react  unfavourably  on  the  national  character,  and 
must,  in  the  long  run.  impair  the  resources  of  the 
empire   itself;    for  a   wiser  policy   would   train   a 
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school  of  Australian  seamen  as  hardy,  a,s  original, 
and  as  effective  as  our  Australian  riders  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  on  the  African  veldt,  and 
so  he  a  source  element  of  strength  to  the  empire. 

Another  Type  of  Ship, 

Moreover,  Admiral  Beaumont's  policy  will  not 
give  Australia  the  mo&t  effective  form  of  naval  de- 
fence. The  Imperial  fleet  has  to  police  all  the 
seas  of  the  planet,  and  that  circumstance  deter- 
mines, naturally  and  properly,  the  type  and  arma- 
ment of  every  ship  under  its  flag.  The  ships 
must  be  built  and  equipped  for  long  sea  flights; 
•and  weight  of  armour,  number  of  guns,  etc.,  are 
msrely  sister  factors  to  such  questions  as  coal- 
carrying  capacity,  etc.  It  may  be  doubted,  indeed, 
whether,  for  the  Imperial  fleet  itself,  what  may  be 
called  the  -hitting"  capacity  of  the  ships  has  not 
been  unduly  sacrificed  to  sea-keeping  capacity.  The 
present  writer  has  some  reason  for  knowing  that 
amongst  naval  oflicers  themselves  there  Is  uneasi- 
ness, on  this  point.  British  cruisers  are.  not  seldom, 
armed  as  lightly  as  ships  of  half  their  tonnage  in 
foreign  navies.  It  was  the  commancer  of  a  very 
fine  British  cruiser  who  summed  up  the  situation 
by  saying,  "  Jolly  fine  to  say  I  carry  double  their 
coal  and  stores!  A  lot  of  good  they'll  do  me  when 
I  am  going  into  action  with  a  Frenchman  of  less 
than  half  my  tonnage  and  double  my  gun-power. 
I  can't  hurt  him  with  coal  and  salt  pork!" 

Now.  the  problem  of  shore  defence  Is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  sea  command.  For  the  im- 
mediate defence  of  our  coasts— since  the  base  of 
supplies  is  so  near— we  do  not  want— or  do  not 
solely  want— sea-keeping  ships,  with  guns  and 
armour  lightened,  for  the  sake  of  securing  great 
coal  capacity.  We  want,  at  least,  some  snips  of 
another  type:  ships  with  moderate  coal  ca- 
pacity, but  swift,  heavily  armed,  carrying 
the  most  powerful  guns  that  can  be  built; 
ships  with  which  no  ordinary  sea  cruisers 
could  for  a  moment  contend.  And  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Austi-alian  squadron  might  well  con- 
sist of  Australian  ships,  manned  by  Australian 
sailors.  When  the  British  Admiralty  gives  us, 
for  our  coast  defence,  ships  specially  built  for 
long  sea  travel,  and  lightened  in  armour  and  guns, 
that  they  may  carry  more  coal,  it  is  giving  us 
the  wrong  type  of  ship.  It  is  giving  us  a  razor 
when  we  want  a  crow-bar! 

The  Teaching  of  History. 
It  is  instructive  to  remember  that  when  the 
United  States  first  developed  a  fleet  of  their  own 
they  did  it  on  an  original  type,  with  very  discon- 
certing results  to  Great  Britain.  The  American 
naval    architects   of   1812   put   the  scantlings   and 


the  gun-fire  of  a  line-of-battle  ship  into  uie  dimen- 
sions of  a  frigate;  and  the  performances  of  these 
vessels  set  every  British  naval  officer,  from  Ports- 
mouth to  Halifax,  swearing!  The  present  writer 
once  saw,  and  studied,  the  ships  ot  five  distinct 
naval  Powers  lying  side  by  side  in  Colombo;  and 
the  American  man-of-war  carried  more  guns,  and 
heavier  guns,  for  its  tonnage  than  any  of  the 
war-ships  under  other  flags  in  the  harbour.  That 
was  a  curious  and  almost  amusing  proof  of  the 
persistency  of  naval  policy— or  of  naval  tradition 
—under  the  American  flag.  Now,  it  Is  curious  to 
note  that  Australian  naval  ideals,  as  far  as  they 
have  found  expression,  run  on  the  line  of  Ameri- 
can, rather  tha^  of  British,  policy.  We  covet  ships 
of  overwhelming  hitting  power.  Amongst  the  ships 
of  w^ar  off  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho,  in  the  recent 
Chinese  troubles,  was  a  solitary  Australian, 
ship,  the  South  Australian  gun-boat  "  Pro- 
tector." It  had  a  gun-power,  in  proportion, 
to  its  tonnage,  at  least  twice  as  great  as. 
ihat  of  any  other  ship  lying  beside  it.  The  "Protec- 
tor "  is  a  boat  of  900  tons;  and  yet  it  carries  five- 
6-inch  guns,  and  one  8-inch,  with  a  total  weight 
of  projectiles  amounting  to  580  lb.  The  typical 
Australian  cruiser  carries  only  eight  4.7  guns,  with 
a  total  weight  of  projectiles  of  380  lb.  These- 
ships,  in  a  word,  are  of  three  times  the  tonnage  of 
the  "  Protector,"  and  have  a  little  more  than  half 
its  weight  of  gun-fire! 

Now,  the  historian  will  be  interested  in  noting 
that,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  a  century,  and  by  an 
unconscious  instinct  rather  than  by  reasoned 
judgment,  the  Australian  has  followed  the  Ameri- 
can m  his  type  of  fighting  ship.  But  the  practical 
seaman  will  also  see,  at  a  glance,  that  the  Austra- 
liar.  type  of  ship  is  specially  adapted  to  the  con- 
ditions of  Australian  naval  defence.  When  Ad- 
miral Bridge  stepped  on  board  the  "  Protector  " 
in  Chinese  waters,  and  saw  her  armament,  he  is^ 
reported — perhaps  doubtfullj^— to  have  said:  "This, 
ship,  expanded  to  the  tonnage  of  the  Australian 
cruiser,  is  the  ship  for  Australian  service." 

The  British  Admiralty  cannot,  of  course, 
be  expected  to  change  its  type  of  ship- 
to  suit  our  needs;  but  it  might  well  build 
for  us  some  heavily-armed  ships  of  moder- 
ate coal  capacity,  but  with  gun-flre  of  the- 
utmost  power,  and  let  them  be  manned  for  the 
defence  of  Australian  shores  by  Australian  seamen. 
No  hostile  cruiser  built  for  long  sea-transit  could 
face  them.  If  a  great  war  broke  out,  under 
present  conditions,  and  the  Imperial  ships  on  the 
Australian  station  were  caught  in  the  sweep  of 
some  great  combination  that  took  them  out  of 
ofur  waters,  the  shores  and  coastal  trade  of  Austra- 
lia would  be  defenceless.  But  if  there  was  an  Aus- 
tralian section  of  the  fieet,  of  the  type  described. 
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our  first  line  of  defence  would  yet  hold  good,  even 
if  tbe  Imperial  ships  had  been  summoned  to  some 
naval  Armageddon  beyond  the  sea-line. 

Our  True  Policy. 

"We  are  doing  something  already  for  our  own  sea- 
dcfcnce.  All  the  States  have  naval  reserves; 
Queensland,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  have  gun-boats  of  their  own.  The  match- 
less harbour  of  Sydney  alone,  since  it  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Imperial  ships,  has  no  gun-boat 
Tinder  its  own  flag.  But  the  presence  of  the  Im- 
perial ships  should  quicken,  and  not  chill,  the  sea- 
life  of  Australia. 

Sir  John  Forrest,  the  Australian  Minister  of 
Defence,  realises  now  that  there  is  a  naval,  as  well 
as  a  military,  side  to  Australian  policy.  In  a 
recent  speech  he  declared:  "  I  am  convinced  that 
the  present  policy  of  mere  payments  ol  money  to 
the  Imperial  Government  in  return  for  naval  de- 
fence furnished  entirely  by  that  Government,  will 
not  satisfy  the  people  of  Australia."  Why  should 
the  British  Admiralty  put  itself  in  quarrel  with 
that  fine  reading  of  the  duty  of  Australia?  The  no- 
tion of  an  Imperial   fleet,  moulded — from  stately 


battle-ship  to  tiniest  gun-boat — on  a  single  type, 
and  manned  by  crews  trained  on  a  single  plan,  is 
very  impressive;  and  it  can  be  readily  understood 
that  a  naval  officer,  trained  in  this  school,  and 
saturated  with  its  traditions,  may  be  impatient  of 
ships  and  men  of  another  type.  But  let  Austra- 
lian genius  flnd  its  own  unchecked  expression  in 
naval,  as  in  land,  defence.  Let  everything  be 
encouraged  that  draws  the  Australian  to  the  sea, 
the  natural  field  of  his  race,  and  the  line  of  devel- 
opment which  his  own  geography  makes  inevit- 
able. 

The  War  Office  made  a  blunder  which  his- 
tory will  long  remember  when,  in  reply  to  the 
offer  of  Australian  contingents  for  service  In  South 
Africa,  it  cabled,  "  Unmounted  men  preferred." 
And  the  British  Admiralty  will  make  a  mistake 
as  memorable  and  as  disastrous  if,  in  reply  to  the 
proposal  of  Australian  ships  and  seamen  for  the 
defence  of  Australian  shores,  it  adopts  Admiral 
Beaumont's  policy  of  "  cash  preferred."  Men 
are  more  than  money.  Let  us  make  the  best 
and  noblest  contribution  we  can  to  the  defence 
of  oiir  own  shores.  Why  should  we  be  confined  to 
that  which  is  least  noble  and  of  least  value? 


Pearson's  Magazine. 

In  "Pearson's  Magazine"'  for  October  there  are 
several  entertaining  papers.  Mr.  Chauncey 
McGovern  discusses  the  wondei'ful  results  that 
would  follow  the  union  of  John  Bull  and  Brother 
Jonathan.  Quite  so;  but  w-e  must  first  persuade 
the  Americans  that  it  would  be  such  an  excellent 
bargain  for  them.  The  Rev.  John  M.  Bacon  has 
written  a  story  of  a  marvellous  flying-machina 
adventure;  and  there  are  one  or  two  readable 
natural  history  articles. 

How  High  Can  We  Climb? 
Mr.  Herbert  C.  Fyfe  contributes  a  very  interest- 
ing article  on  this  subject.  Man  has  already  as- 
cended 23,39.3  feet  (Aconcagua)  in  bad  climatic  con- 
ditions; he  now  burns  to  ascend  29,002  feet  (Mount 
Everest)  in  good  climatic  conditions;  on  the  whole, 
taking  into  consideration  the  best  expert  opinions, 
he  does  not  see  why  he  should  not  do  so.  To  reach 
Mount  Everest  would  be  slow,  costly,  laborious, 
and  risky;  selected  men  would  have  to  give  up  two 
or  three  years  in  the  attempt,  and  £10,000  must  be 
available.  When  man  has  once  got  there,  he  will 
probably  be  able  to  exist  there,  that  is,  provided 
he  has  made  the  ascent  in  very  slow  stages.      By 


far  the  most  likely  man  to  scale  Mount  Everest  is 
Mathias  Zurbriggen,  the  famous  Alpine  guide.  A 
great  diflJculty,  however,  is  that  the  easiest  ascenr. 
is  probably  from  the  north  side,  that  is,  from  in- 
hospitable Tibet. 

Why  are  We  Right-handed? 
Mr.  H.  Bloomfield  Barr  discusses  this  question  at 
some  length,  but  has  no  very  satisfactory  answer 
to  give.  Right-handedness  can  hardly  be  heredi- 
tary, since  most  infants  are  left-handed.  Pro- 
bably the  reason  is  that  the  whole  human  race  had 
to  go  through  a  time  of  fighting  hand  to  hand  for 
their  existence.  In  this  kind  of  fighting  they 
must  keep  one  hand  free,  and  the  right  hand  was 
found  to  be  the  more  convenient  for  wielding 
weapons,  pince  it  enabled  the  fighter  the  better  to 
protect  his  hear".  Later,  when  men  fought  in 
companies,  it  was  absolutely  essential  for  all  to 
hold  their  weapons  in  the  same  hand.  In  early 
days  there  were  probably  far  more  ambidextrous 
men  than  now,  in  which  the  writer  considers  them 
to  have  a  distinct  advantage  over  men  of  the  pre 
sent  day.  It  is  now,  he  says,  becoming  more  an. I 
more  recognised  that  ambidexterity  is  a  gift  t-.- 
be  cultivated.  Right-handed  people,  curiously 
enough,  are  usually  left-legged. 
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ENGLAND    V,    AUSIRALIA:    THE    FIRST    TEST    MATCH. 


NOTES   DURING    THE   MATCH, 

Bv   THE   English   Captain. 


The  match  with  South  Australia,  at  Adelaide, 
where  we  first  started  playing,  I  ignored  altogether, 
so  far  as  being  beaten  was  concerned.  That  did 
not  distress  me  in  the  least,  because  we  had  a  bad 
wicket  from  the  start.  The  wicket  was  suited 
to  the  Australian  bowlers,  and  was  the  reverse  to 
•our  men. 

The  State  Matches. 

I  picked  my  side  to-  play  cricket  on  good  wickets, 
all  my  bowlers  being  for  good  match  wickets, 
while  the  wicket  at  Adelaide  turned  out  to  be  a 
■crumbled  wicket.  Hill  undoubtedly  played  a  very 
fine  innings  on  both  occasions,  but  the  wicket  was 
insulted  to  our  bowlers.;  and,  being  the  first  match 
in  the  tour,  neither  our  batsmen  nor  our  bowlers 
could  be  expected  to  be  in  tip-top  form.  It  came 
by  no  means  a  surprise  to  me  that  we  were  beaten 
badly.  Pi-actically  two  men  beat  us,  Hill  and  Gif- 
fen.  Hill  made  107  and  80,  while  Giffen  was  ab- 
solutely in  his  best  form  with  the  ball,  and  took 
every  advantage  of  the  wicket.  In  the  last  in- 
nings we  had  to  get  a  lot  of  runs,  ana  there  being 
much  rain  over-night,  I  remarked  to  two  or  three 
people  that  I  did  not  think  we  would  get  a  hun- 
dred, and  we  did  not.  Had  it  remained  fine 
thrcrughout  we  would  have  done  very  little  better 
on  the  broken  wicket. 

When  we  played  in  Melbourne,  what  luck  there 
Avas  in  the  match  we  had.  Worrall  won  the  toss 
and  put  us  in,  and  for  about  two  hours'  play  the 
wicket  at  the  commencement  of  our  second  innings 
was  suitable  for  batting  rather  than  bowling,  and 
these  two  hours  we  had,  M'Gahey  and  Hayward 
putting  on  about  a  hundred  together. 

The  first  two  matches  which  we  played,  at  Ade- 
laide and  Melbourne  (I  was  looking  on  at  the 
Melbourne  match,  where  the  Victorians  were  de- 
prived of  the  services  of  Trumble),  it  appeared  to 
me  that  the  bowling  was  not  so  strong  as  was  for- 
merly the  case  when  I  was  out  here  in  1894  and 
1897. 

Then  we  journeyed  to  Sydney,  playing  New 
South  Wales,  and  were  beaten  by  53  runs,  after 
losing  the  toss.  On  what  is  a  good  wicket  at 
the  commencement  of  a  match  the  side  that  has 
to  go  in  for  the  fourth  innings,  provided  there  is 
no  rain,  always  has  the  worst  of  it.  While  we  were 


beaten  by  53  runs  on  that  occasion,  altogether 
OTir  men  played  fairly  well,  although  by  no  means 
up  to  their  best  form.  That  was  the  occasion 
on  which  Poidevin,  Noble,  and  Iredale  saved  their 
side  in  the  last  innings,  when  we  had  seven  out 
for  114.  These  three  men  came  in  to  give  us  300 
odd  to  win,  which  was,  under  the  circumstances,  a 
remarkable  performance,  the  game  being  absolutely 
lost,  so  far  as  we  were  concerned.  On  that  occa-i 
sion  Noble  only  bowled  half  a  dozen  overs,  which, 
of  course,  handicapped  the  N.S.W.  side;  but  from 
what  took  place  in  that  match  I  was  quite  satisfied 
that  our  side,  if  things  went  right  for  us,  might 
very  easily  cause  a  surprise  in  a  big  match.  I 
had  the  same  impression  that  I  formed  at  Adelaide 
and  Melbourne,  that  the  Australians  were  not  quite 
so  strong  in  their  bowling  as  in  1894  and  1897.  I' 
don't  wish  to  imply  that  the  Australian  side  is  a 
weak  bowling  side,  far  from  it,  although  they  are 
not  quite  so  good  in  bowling  as  they  were.  In 
1897  we  caught  them  at  their  best  in  bowling,  bat- 
ting, and  everything  else. 

The  Test  Match;  Anticipations. 

Before  this  match  started  to-day  I  had  been 
under  the  impression  that  our  men  had  not  shown 
their  true  form.  It  is  the  best  batting  team  I 
have  ever  played  with,  and  if  they  can  only  get 
going,  and  can  strike  form,  they  are  just  as  likely 
to  get  409  against  Australia  as  they  are  against 
South  Australia,  Victoria,  or  New  South  Wales. 

The  pick  of  Australia  is  against  us  in  the  test 
match.      But    it    does    not    follow    that    because 
we     did     not     get     300     against     South     Austra-. 
lia    or     Victoria,    we    won't    get     it     against     ail 
Australia.      The  one  great  difficulty  when  an  Eng- 
lish side  comes  out  here  is  to  get  them  working 
in  their  best  form.       The  bowling  is  better  than 
they  meet  at  home;   the  fielding  is  also-  better;  in 
fact,  nothing  is  given  away.      The  fields  are  placed 
absolutely  correctly  to  a  man.       The  bowlers  are 
sticking  to  their  work  all  the  time,  and  are  not 
giving  you   any   runs.       At   home   many   bowlers 
seem  to  give  up  their  bowling  to  make  good  bats- 
men; we  have  too  many  batsmen  and  not  enough 
good  bowlers.      In  Australia,  if  you  get  a  hundred 
runs  in  a  first-class  match,  you  are  worth  every 
one. 
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At  the  End  of  the  First  Day. 
We  won  the  toss,  a  very  great  advantage,  because 
your  men  go  in  when  all  are  fresh  and  well,  and 
are  in  good  fettle  when  they  go  in  to  bat.  Then, 
you  miss  batting  in  the  fourth  innings.  We  got 
150  up  for  no  man  out,  which  was  a  very  big  ad- 
vantage. The  bowling  all  along  was  good,  nobody 
bowlin?  badly.       All  wanted  watching  very  care- 


ball  there:  but,  by  trying  to  play  too  fine  for 
four,  I  missed  it.  Hayward,  when  he  got  out,  wa-s- 
trying  :to  hit  one  into  the  country,  against  the 
wind,  where  Hill  caught  it.  Tyldesley  got  caught 
at  cover-point  off  Laver,  having  a  hit.  Jessop 
was  clean  bowled  trying  to  pull  to  square-leg,  and 
Jones  was  caught  at  the  wicket,  in  playing  outside 
the  ball,  but  one  cannot  say  he  threw  his  wicket 


SO:\IE  OF  THE  CROWD  AT  THE  FIRST  TEST  MATCH  IN  SYDNEY. 
(By  our  special  photographer.) 


fully,  with  such  a  high  wind  blowing.  We  lost 
our  advantage,  through  six  wickets  falling  for  120, 
after  1-50  being  up  for  no  wicket.  If  the  bowling 
was  gcrod  the  wicket  was  good,  and  everything 
was  in  our  favour,  and  we  threw  away  a  very  big 
advantage  by  nothing  less  than  bad  cricket.  Men 
got  themselves  out,  they  were  not  got  out. 

I,  myself,  was  trying  to  play  square;  but  one  gets 
a  bit  tired,  and  then  a  bit  slow  for  a  stroke.  They 
had  no  square-leg  and  I  was  trying  to  place  the 


away.  Quaife  was  bowled  by  a  very  good  one 
from  Howell.  We  have  got  270  for  six,  and, 
provided  it  keeps  fine,  we  ought  to  make  a  good 
fight  of  it.  When  we  had  150  up  for  no  man  out, 
we  ought  to  have  got  450.      We  may  get  400  now. 

Bowling-. 

No  one  man  bowled  badly  to-day,  they  all  bowled 
well.  Runs  were  always  hard  to  get.  There 
were  very  few  half  volleys  or  leg  balls.      People- 
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often  think  that,  because  a  ball  is  played  to  leg, 
that  it  is  a  leg  ball;  but  a  lot  of  these  balls  are 
on  the  wicket.  There  were  very  few  bad  balla 
going  about,  and,  with  a  very  high  wind  blo-ft'ing 
all  the  time,  you  have  got  to  watch  the  ball  very 
closely;  you  can't  trust  it  to  come  along  true 
through  the  air.  Jones  was  the  one  man  who  had 
a  chance  missed  off  him  at  second  slip,  and  a  very 


Kelly  kept  wicket  very  well  indeed.  The  catch 
which  sent  Jones  back  was  a  very  brilliant  one. 

The  fielding  was  of  the  best.  Just  this  one 
mistake,  when  I  had  made  46,  was  the  only  one 
made  in  the  field  to-day;  every  other  chance  was 
taken.  Gregory,  I  should  say,  was  the  best,  al- 
though they  all  fielded  well.  Trumper  is  a  fine 
field,  and  did  all  that  could  be  expected  of  him. 


This  picture,  together  with  the  one  on  opposite  page,  gives  some  idea  of  the  crowd  at  the  First  Test  Match. 

(By  our  special  photographer.) 


bad  one,  a  miss  that  would  not  have  been  made 
in  100  times,  and  Jcmes  ought  to  have  had  my 
wicket  for  46  runs.  He  does  not  bowl  as  fast 
as  he  used  to,  and  is,  therefore,  not  quite  so  dan- 
gerous. Fast  bowlers,  as  a  rule,  do  not  retain 
their  speed  for  any  great  length  of  time.  Jones 
bowled  fairly  well  all  through  the  day.  Noble, 
I  think,  bowled  very  well  throughout,  so  did 
M'Leod  and  Trumble;  in  fact,  no  one  bowled  badly; 
but  it  was  a  beautiful  wicket  to  bat  upon. 


Noble,  at  point,  was'  excellent,  and  Jones,  at  mid- 
off,  of  course,  is  always  safe.  Laver,  too,  distin- 
guished himself,  and  Hill  was  as  safe  as  ever. 

The  ground,  to  my  mind,  does  not  appear  to  be 
anything  like  so  good  as  it  used  to  be  for  fielding. 
It  is  not  so  true.  It  may  be  so  later  on;  but  it  is 
not  so  firm  to  the  tread  as  it  used  to  be. 

The  Australians  to-day,  considering  the  start 
we  got,  got  out  of  the  corner  they  were  in  very 
well.      It  only  shows  what  grit  and  determination 
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they  possess,  to  do  a  thing  like  tnat.  The  Atis- 
tralians  can  always  play  an  uphill  game  as  well 
as  anj'body,  and  a  little  bit  better  than  most 
people. 

What  abotit  the  crowd?  Well,  to  begin  with, 
there  were  not  so  many  people  there  to-day  as  1 
thought  there  would  be.  I  don't  think  it  would 
be  possible  to  play  before  a  better  crowd.  Wher- 
ever we  have  played  this  tour  we  have  met  with 
absolutely  fair  treatment,  which  is  a  very  pleasing 
thing  to  be  able  to  say.  Now  and  again  a  crowd 
breaks  out,  and  to-day  they  had  every  excuse  for 
doing  so;  but  it  was  wonderful  the  patience  dis- 
plaj'ed.  At  home,  on  occasions,  when  the  play  is 
tedious,  as  it  was  to-day,  I  have  seen  crowds  take 
very  unkindly  to  the  game,  but  I  cannot  speak  too 
highly  of  the  manner  in  which  the  play  was  re- 
ceived to-day,  although  at  times  it  was  fearfully 
monotonous,  every  run  being  waited  for. 

The  Second  Day's  Play :   Going  to  the 
Wickets  Again. 

With  the  score  standing  at  272,  Lilley,  having  22 
to  his  credit,  was  accompanied  to  the  wickets  by 
Braund.  From  the  start  each  batsman  had  a  bit 
of  luck  in  putting  one  through  the  slips  out  of 
harm's  way.  Afterwards,  both  settled  down  and 
played  cricket  good  enough  to  give  one  the  impres- 
sion that  they  would  get  some  runs,  Braund 
making  most  of  his  runs  by  cutting,  placing  to  leg, 
and  driving  on  the  off  side  of  the  wicket,  making 
some  very  fine  drives  off  Noble,  and  also  getting 
him  away  to  leg  on  several  occasions.  Lilley  made 
most  of  his  runs  by  a  sort  of  forcing  stroke  in  front 
of  point,  and  between  cover.  Anything  short  he 
hit  to  that  part  of  the  field;  also,  when  he  got 
an  over-tossed  one,  he  never  lost  an  opportunity 
of  getting  it  away,  either  along  the  ground,  or 
over  the  infield's  head. 

He  was  very  nearly  caught  and  bowled  by  Noble 
quite  early;  but  this  was  the  only  stroke  that 
looked  like  bringing  about  his  downfall.  Howell 
now  replaced  Jones,  and  runs  were  not  so  easily 
obtained;  this  bowler  keeping,  as  he  usually  does,  a 
good  length.  However,  the  man  to  bring  about  a 
separation  was  McLeod,  who  had  come  on  in  place 
of  Noble,  Lilley,  in  trying  to  hit  one  over  the 
bowler's  head,  getting  inside  it,  and  being  caught 
at  cover-point.  His  innings  was  in  every  way  a 
meritorious  one,  and  he  gave  no  actual  chance 
that  I  saw,  and  came  in  at  a  time  when  runs  were 
badly  needed,  the  score  standing  at  six  for  272, 
and  being  taken  to  396,  a  record  partnership  for 
the  wicket. 

On  Lilley's  departure  Gunn  joined  Braund,  who 
paid  the  penalty  for  having  a  go,  being  easily 
caught  at  mid-off  by  Jones.       His  innings  of  58 


was  as  attractive  a  one  as  has  been  played  right 
throughout  the  tour,  and,  thanks  to  his  stand  with 
Lilley,  we  again  were  in  a  good  position. 

At  this  stage,  Trumble  replaced  Howell.  Pre- 
vious to  the  dismissal  of  Lilley  and  Braund,  Trum- 
per  had  a  turn,  but  failed  to  do  any  damage. 
Barnes  joined  Gunn,  the  latter  making  most  of  the 
runs.  Jones  coming  on  was  driven  beautifully 
past  point  for  4  by  Gunn,  and  he  also  got  him  away 
to  leg.  He  had  previously  hit  Trumble  to  leg  for 
4.  Jones  then,  after  being  beautifully  cut  for  4 
succeeded  in  catching  and  bowling  the  left-hander. 
This  brought  in  Blythe,  the  last  man,  who  drove 
Jones  for  4,  and  followed  this  •  with  a  snick  for 
the  same  number.  After  another  snick,  Jones 
was  replaced  by  Howell,  who  was  snicked  to  leg 
for  4  by  Blythe.  Laver  came  on  in  place  of 
McLeod,  at  452,  but  not  until  39  runs  had  been 
added  did  the  last  wicket  fall,  Blythe  being  cleverly 
taken  in  the  slips  by  Trumble,  off  Laver.  He 
had  previously  snicked  one  over  the  same  fields- 
man's head.  The  innings  closed  for  464,  Whic' 
was  certainly  a  larger  total  than  we  expected,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  on  the  previous  day  six 
wickets  had'  fallen  for  272.  The  wicket  was 
of  course,  a  perfect  one  throughout  the  day,  ana 
it  only  shows  how  well  the  Australians  played  to 
got  those  six  wickets  down  for  120  runs,  with 
the  score  standing  at  150  for  no  man  out. 

To-day  the  fielding  of  the  Australians  was  cer- 
tainly of  the  very  highest  class;  Gregory  and 
Noble,  Trumper  in  the  outfield,  Clem  Hill,  all 
doing  their  work  as  only  good  fieldsmen  can.  Of 
the  bowlers,  McLeod  always  kept  a  good  length — 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  them  did.  He  met  with 
most  success,  though  throug"hout  the  innings  Noble 
and  Trumble  bowled  well.  The  wicket,  however, 
was  in  such  a  run-getting  condition  that  one 
could  not  possibly  look  for  great  bowling  perform- 
ances. On  wickets  such  as  this  it  is  the  batting 
and  not  the  bowling  that  wins  matches.  In  the 
batting,  Lilley  and  Braund  showed  as  good  form 
as  could  possibly  have  been  expected  by  anybody. 

To  sum  up:  The  total  was  a  meritorions  one, 
after  our  losing  six  wickets  for  272. 

Australia  at  the  Wicket. 

With  regard  10  the  innings  of  the  Australians, 
I  know  what  it  is  to  go  in  to  bat  after  fielding 
for  a  day  and  a  half.  The  eye  is  tired  imd.  the 
body  is  tired,  and  it  is  certainly  a  great  deal  more 
difficult  to  bat  under  these  circumstances  than  it 
is  when  going  in  fresh  and  well  at  the  start  of  the 
game.  That  is  where  winning  the  toss  in  these 
matches  is  of  such  vital  importance.  Gregory  and 
Trumper  were  the  first  representatives  of  the  Aus- 
tralians.     Barnes,  in  his  second  over,  caught  and 
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bowled  Trumper,  who,  in  attempting  to  force  a 
ball  to  leg,  was  caught  of£  the  edge  of  his  bat,  the 
ball  going  slightly  away  with  the  arm.  Clem  Hill 
then  joined  Gregory.  Braund,  at  the  other  end, 
was  proving  expensive.  He  is  always  expensive 
when  not  getting  wickets,  for  he  is  either  getting 
wickets,  or  runs  come  freely.  Gregory  got  him 
away  to  leg,  and  Hill,  going  out  repeatedly  to  meet 
him,  drove  him  straight,  twos  and  fours  coming 
along  pretty  frequently.  With  the  score  mounting 
up,  Gunn  relieved  Braund,  but  Gregory,  after  play- 
ing him  to  leg  for  a  single,  cut  him  beautifully 
through  the  slips  for  4,  a  lovely  stroke.  In  spite 
of  Gunn  keeping  a  good  length,  neither  of  the 
batsmen  appeared  to  have  any  difficulty;  conse- 
quently, 30  runs  later  Blythe  relieved  Gunn,  with 
the   result   that   Gregory,   in   attempting  to   drive 


man  made  no  effort  to  get  back  to  his  crease, 
being  stumped  four  yards  down  the  wicket.  With 
seven  minutes  left  for  play,  Howell  was  sent  in, 
and  with  a  hit  for  two  off  Blythe,  the  hundred  was 
registered,  stumps  being  drawn  with  the  score  at 
103  for  the  loss  of  three  wickets. 

Our  bowling  in  the  last  two  hours  was  possibly 
the  best  I  have  seen  yet  during  the  tour;  Barnes 
certainly  bowling  better  than  I  have  seen  him  yet. 
With  luck  he  would  have  had  Noble  stumped  in  the 
first  over.  Noble  playing  ont,  dragged  his  foot, 
but  Lilley  failed  to  gather  the  ball.  The  last- 
named,  however,  had  not  felt  too  well  and  was 
consequently  not  quite  at  his  best.  Blythe  had 
only  a  few  overs.  Braund  bowled  in  his  best  form 
— indeed,  the  three  bowled  well. 


MACLAREN  AND  HAYWAKD  AT  THE  WICKET:    TRUMBLE  BOWLS  TO  HAYWARD. 

(By  our  special  photograplier.) 


him  past  point  for  4,  got  underneath  the  ball,  and 
was  easily  caught  at  short-slip  by  Braund.  Gre- 
gory had  almost  reached  the  half-century  when 
dismissed.  With  the  exception  of  a  very  difficult 
chance  off  Barnes,  which,  indeed,  cotild  be  hardly 
called  a  ch.ance,  his  4S  was  without  a  blemish.  His 
score  included  some  beautiful  cuts  and  drives  past 
point. 

Noble  joined  Hill,  who  was  playing  a  good  sound 
game,  always  scoring  when  an  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself.  Barnes,  who  bowled  throxighout, 
has  possibly  never  been  seen  to  better  advantage, 
loose  ones  being  few  and  far  between.  After 
Noble  came  in,  Blythe  was  taken  off  for  Braund, 
with  the  result  that,  after  the  newcomer  had 
shaped  in  anything  but  his  best  form,  he  fell  a 
victim  to  Braund  by  running  out  to  hit  him,  and, 

issing  the  ball,  was  easily  stumped.     The  bats- 


How  the  Game  Looks  at  This  Stage. 

As  the  match  now  stands — provided  it  remains 
fine— it  appears  to  me  likely  to  be  a  real  good 
game.  We  have  certainly  got  none  the  worst  tf 
it.  After  the  second  innings  the  Australians  will 
have  to  bat  last,  unless  they  make  an  enormous 
score,  heading  us  by  about  200.  Shouid  they  have 
to  bat  last,  runs  will,  of  course,  be  much  more 
difficult  to  get  than  was  the  case  to-day,  for  there 
will  be  dust  on  the  pitch,  provided  there  are  no 
showers  to  bind  it,  which  always  assist  the  bowler. 
Tf  our  men  will  only  stick  to  it,  which  I  feel  sure 
they  will  do,  and  show  good  form,  we  ought  to 
make  a  very  good  game. 

There  was  an  enormous  crowd,  which  was  very 
well-behaved,  and  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
match  appeared  to  be  taken  on  every  hand.      It 
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was  very  pleasing  to  me  to  see  our  tail-end  play 
as  well  as  they  did;  because  I  always  held  the 
opinion  that  we  have  practically  no  tail-end,  ex- 
cluding the  bowlers,  Blythe  and  Barnes.  Our 
first  nine  men  are  good  enough  to  get  50  runs 
against  any  bowling  on  these  good  wickets.  Of 
course,  there  is  no  doub:  that  the  Australians  will 
make  plenty  of  runs  in  this  match,  as  we  have  a 
lot  of  good  men  to  get  out  yet,  and  the  wicket  is 
still  in  excellent  order,  so  the  people  must  not  run 
away  with  the  idea  that  we  have  anything  like  the 
best  of  it,  because  we  have  not.  Yet  I  would  just 
as  soon  have  our  chance  as  that  of  the  Australians 
at  present. 

The  Third  Day's  Play. 

With  the  score  standing  at  three  wickets  for 
103,  Barnes  began  bowling  from  the  pavilion  and 
Blythe  from  the  opposite  end,  the  two  batsmen  be- 
ing Clem  Hill  and  Howell.  With  the  addition  of 
nine  runs,  Barnes  got  through  Hill's  defence  by 
one  of  his  slow  balls,  which  came  with  his  arm, 
the  batsman  playing  outside  the  ball,  which  then 
got  through  to  his  wicket,  the  ball  being  played 
on.  Where  the  bowler  seemed  to  me  to  beat  the 
batsman  was  in  the  pace  of  the  oall,  it  being  one 
of  those  which  he  holds  back,  and  which,  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  is  about  the  best  ball  he  has.  He 
disguises  this  ball  as  well  as  anyone  I  know. 

After  Howell  had  snicked  Blythe  for  four,  ho 
was  cleverly  caught  by  Braund  at  short-slip,  the 
catch  being  a  right-hand  one.  McLeod,  who  was 
at  the  opposite  end,  was  clean  bowled  by  the  fast 
bowler  with  a  very  good  ball,  which  came  across 
from  the  leg,  and  downed  the  off  stump.  It  v/as 
a  ball  which  might  have  bowled  anyone.  Through- 
out the  fielding  was  of  the  best,  Jones  and  Jessop 
doing  some  very  clever  work.  Kelly  was  then 
joined  by  Darling.  The  former,  however,  was 
cleaned  bowled  by  Blythe  with  a  ball  that  came 
with  his  arm  considerably.  Laver  now  joined 
Darling,  and  he  kept  up  his  end  whilst  the  latter 
did  the  scoring.  The  left-hander,  after  driving 
Barnes  high  to  the  on  for  four,  got  him  beautifully 
through  the  slips  for  a  like  number.  When  these 
two  had  put  up  30,  Braund,  who  relieved  Blythe, 
got  Laver  caught  at  fine  short-leg,  ifie  batsman 
failing  to  get  hold  of  one  which  went  straight 
into  the  hands  of  Quaife.  Trumble,  who  followed, 
hit  a  full  pitch  from  Braund  to  leg  for  a  single, 
and  the  next  incident  worthy  of  note  was  the 
driving  of  Barnes  by  Darling  to  the  off  for  four, 
this  stroke  bringing  the  score  up  to  150.  This  he 
followed  by  late  cutting  for  another  four.  .lust 
before  luncheon  Jessop  came  on  for  an  over,  bur, 
nothing  resulted. 

The  Close  of  the  Australian  Innings. 

After  luncheon,  Barnes  resumed,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  Darling  caught  at  cover-point  by  Quaife. 


in  trying  to  drive  him  for  four.  The  Australian 
captain  had  contributed  39.  Throughout  his  in- 
nings Darung  certainly  showed  that  he  had  lost 
very  little,  if  any,  of  his  old  form,  making  all  the 
strokes  that  he  made  when  we  were  last  here.  But 
for  the  number  of  wickets  that  were  down,  it  is 
probable  he  would  not  have  played  the  stroke  that 
brought  about  his  downfall,  for,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  few  men  that  were  to  follow  him,  he 
naturally  played  a  forcing  game  at  the  finisn.  He 
was  certainly  the  only  one  this  morning  who  bat- 
ted with  any  confidence.  His  cutting  was  very 
clean  and  crisp,  and  as  good  as  ever  it  was. 

Jones  came  in  last,  and  after  hitting  Braund 
for  four,  was  very  well  caught  by  Jessop  at  mid- 
off,  off  Barnes,  the  fieldsman  running  some  con- 
siderable distance  to  bring  about  the  catch.  This 
brought  the  innings  to  a  finish,  Trumble  being  not 
out  five,  and  the  total  168. 

'ihe  collapse  of  the  Australians  was,  of  course, 
most  astonishing  to  everyone;  but  of  all  the  Eng- 
land-Australian matches  in  which  I  have  played 
I  have  never  seen  our  men  field  so  well,  and 
Barnes,  Braund,  and  Blythe  bowled  in  their  best 
form.  These  three  oowlers  have  never  bowled 
better  in  any  one  match  on  the  tour  than  they 
did  in  this  match,  Barnes  especially  being  very 
effective.  The  ball  that  Hill  played  on  to  his 
wicket  was  a  lovely  one,  and  the  ball  that  bowled 
McLeod  might  have  bowled  anybody.  Blythe 
bowled  Kelly  v/ith  a  real  good  one.  Braund,  of 
course,  relies  on  his  fields  catching  men  out  rather 
than  hitting  the  stumps.  Lilley,  at  the  wickets, 
too,  was  in  good  form;  in  fact,  this  morning  we 
were  seen  at  our  best,  and  I  am  quite  sure  we  will 
never  play  a  better  game  than  we  played  this 
morning  in  getting  the  Australians  out  as  we  did. 

The  Australians  Follow  on. 

The  two  captains  had  arranged  before  the  match 
that  the  side  which  was  200  runs  behind  on  the 
first  innings  should  follow  on,  so  consequently  the 
Australians  again  went  in  to  bat,  this  time,  as  was 
quite  natural,  Darlingcomingin  first  with  Trumper. 
Barnes,  from  the  pavilion,  and  Braund,  from  the 
opposite  end,  were  the  bowlers.  After  Trumper 
had  cut  Barnes  twice  through  the  slips,  and  12 
had  appeared  on  the  board,  Darling,  in  hitting  a 
ball  from  Braund  to  square-leg,  was  very  well 
caught  by  Jessop,  with  the  right  hand.  The  leit- 
hander  let  go  at  a  ball  outside  his  left  stump,  but 
did  not  quite  get  hold  of  it.  Hill  joined  Trumper, 
and  with  the  score  unaltered  was  cleaned  bowled 
by  Braund,  the  batsman  going  down  the  pitch  to 
drive  the  ball,  which,  however,  turned  just  enough 
to  beat  his  bat  and  bowl  him.  Noble  followed,  and 
chiefly  owing  to  Trumper  the  score  was  taken  up 
to  52,  the  latter  having  been  very  busy  when  facing 
Barnes,  cutting  him  beautifully  on  several  occa- 
sions, and  getting  away  to  leg  anything  on  the 
short  side. 
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Blythe  now  took  the  ball  from  Barnes,  with  the 
result  that  he  at  once  got  Trumper  very  well 
caught  at  the  wicket  by  Lilley,  the  batsman  at- 
tempting to  late  cut  the  ball.  Trumper  was  cer- 
tainly playing  in  his  best  form  when  we  got  rid 
of  him,  and  he  looked  like  being  very  dangerous,  his 
cutting  and  leg-placing  of  any  short  ball  being  very 
clever.  On  Gregory  joining  Noble  he  was  very 
nearly  sent  back  the  first  ball  from  Blythe,  which 
came  so  near  the  wicket  that  Lilley  threw  up  his 
hands  thinking  the  batsman  was  bowled,  four 
byes,  however,  being  scored.  Blythe  was  not  long 
in  getting  his  second  wicket,  causing  Noble  to  be 
caught  at  the  wicket  off  him.  The  batsman  did 
not  think  he  was  out,  but  the  ball  was  hit  so  hard 


This  mattered  little,  as,  facing  Blythe,  Kelly,  ii 
trying  to  drive  one,  hit  it  high  up  the  bat,  and  was 
easily  caught  -at  point  by  Barnes.  This  made  six 
men  out  for  89,  a  surprisingly  small  score  on  sucii 
a  good  wicket.  Blythe's  four  wickets  had  only 
cost  14  runs,  and  before  the  dismissal  of  Kelly 
and  McLeod  he  had  Gregory  missed  off  him  twice 
in  the  slips,  one  being  a  very  difficult  catch  at 
second  slip,  and  the  other  a  very  easy  one  to  first 
slip.  Trumble  now  took  Kelly's  place,  and  after 
driving  Blythe  three  times  to  the  boundary— two 
of  the  strokes  being  clipping  drives  to  the  off  past 
cover — 'the  bowler's  place  was  taken  by  Barnes. 
With  a  big  drive  to  the  boundary  Trumble  reached 
20.     Gregory,  in  the  meantime,  was  making  some 
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that  had  not  Lilley  taken  it,  it  would  have  gone 
straight  into  short-slip's  hands.  Afterwards  Noble 
was  convinced  that  he  had  hit  the  ball — he  had 
hit  the  ground  and  the  ball  simultaneously.  Blythe 
had  now  got  two  wickets  for  two  runs,  and  after 
McLeod  came  in  he  clean  bowled  him  with  a  very 
similar  ball  to  that  with  which  he  bowled  Kelly  in 
the  first  innings,  the  ball  coming  across  with  his 
arm. 

Kelly  now  joined  Gregory,  and,  after  hitting 
Braund  high  to  square-leg  for  a  couple,  he  at- 
tempted to  repeat  the  stroke,  but  hit  the  ball 
straight  to  Hayward's  hands.  The  fieldsman,  how- 
ever, failed  to  hold  the  catch,  having  to  run  in 
pretty  fast  at  the  finish,  the  sun  also  being  in  his 
•eyes,  so  that  it  was  by  no  means  an  easy  catch. 


nice  strokes,  chiefly  off  the  fast  bowler,  getting  him 
to  leg  on  several  occasions,  with  an  occasional 
late  cut  through  the  slips.  After  40  had  been 
added,  Trumble,  in  playing  out  to  Barnes,  just 
played  inside  the  ball,  and  was  caught  at  the 
wicket.    He  was  just  set  when  he  got  out. 

All  this  time  the  runs  were  coming  slowly  off 
Braund,  bowling  as,  he  did  well  on  the  leg  stump, 
and  all  his  fieldsmen  being  placed  on  that  side  of 
the  wicket.  Runs  were  by  no  means  easy  to  get 
from  this  ball.  On  Laver  coming  in,  Braund  s^ot 
a  wicket,  defeating  the  Victorian,  who  ran  out 
to  hit  him.  Gregory  now  began  to  hit  out  at 
Braund.  After  he  had  made  two  miss-hits  over  the 
bowler's  head,  he  skied  an  easy  catch.  His  43  was 
not    one    of    his    best    displays,    as    he    certainly 
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should  have  been  caught  before  he  made  20.  He  alsc? 
gave  another  difficult  chance  before  he  was  30 

Howell  was  now  joined  by  Jones.  The  left- 
hander, hitting  out  at  anything,  made  no  mistake. 
He  commenced  by  hitting  Braund  to  leg  for  two, 
which  was  followed  by  four  in  the  same  direction. 
On  facing  Barnes  he  drove  him  very  hard  to  the 
on  for  four  over  Jessop's  head,  the  ball  bouncing 
on  to  the  track,  and  into  the  crowd.  This  he  fol- 
lowed up  by  miss-hitting  Barnes  for  four,  the  balJ 
going  over  the  slip's  head.  Jones  now  was  brought 
opposite  to  Braund,  and  after  playing  carefully  at 
two  balls  of  the  over,  he  finally  let  out,  and  was 
caught  at  deep  mid-on  by  Joues  off  Braund,  the 
innings  closing  for  172. 

Why  We  Won. 

Of  our  bowlers  in  the  second  innings,  Blythe 
certainly  bowled  the  best,  his  four  wickets  costing 
only  30  runs,  with  a  couple  of  chances  missed  off 
him.  His  length  was  throughout  most  accurate, 
and  he  was  always  bowling  at  the  o-ff  stump,  occa- 
sionally sending  one  along  that  came  with  his  arm. 
This  ball  got  him  two  or  three  wickets  in  the 
match.  When  he  brought  one  across  with  his  arm 
it  was  a  very  similar  ball  to  that  bowled  by  Peel. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  natural  good  ball  of  a  left-hander, 
the  ball  being  outside  the  off  stump  halfway,  and 
at  the  finish  will  down  the  leg  stump.  It  is  a  ball 
that  generally  troubles  right-hand  batsmen. 
Braund  boAvled  very  successfully,  taking  five  wick- 
ets for  61  runs.  He  bowled  unchanged  throughout 
the  innings,  and  our  victory  was,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, due  to  his  capital  all  round  play.  In  getting 
Darling  and  Hill  at  first,  he  certainly  started  the 
rot  w'hich  followed.  Barnes,  who  had  opened  the 
bowling  in  the  morning,  always  kept  a  good  length. 
Throughout  this  innings,  as  in  the  first,  the  bowl- 
ing was  backed  up  by  really  excellent  fielding, 
and,  as  I  said  before,  I  have  never  played  in  any 
England-Australian  match  where  the  fiel'.Mng  has 
been  better  by  the  Englishmen. 

Of  course,  from  the  start  this  morning,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten,  things  went  right  for  us,  and  we 
were  always  playing  a  winning  game,  and  the  side 
that  is  playing  the  winning  game  is  always  seen 


at  its  very  best,  as  it  certainly  was  m  our  case. 
The  victory  was  very  well  received  by  the  Austra- 
lians, who  gave  us  a  great  reception  on  our  return 
to  the  pavilion,  which  was  very  much  appreciated 
by  our  team.  I  have  never  seen  a  defeat  taken  in 
better  part,  both  by  players  and  spectators  alike. 

Why  We  Enjoy  It. 

As  is  only  natural,  the  victory  is  very  pleasing 
to  us  after  all  the  criticisms  about  our  side  before 
we  left  home,  criticisms  which  were  certainly  most 
unjust,  but  which,  happily,  for  the  most  part  came 
from  men  who  were  indeed  very  poor  judges  of 
cricket.  As  I  said  on  my  arrival  here,  the  good 
judges  at  home  were  very  quiet  about  the  selec- 
tion of  this  team.  After  all,  these  are  the  only 
people  whose  opinions  carry  weight.  The  strength 
of  our  bowling  has  been  ridiculed,  and  other  faults 
have  been  found  with  the  team,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  this  victory  is  so  pleasing  to 
us.  No  doubt  the  sympathies  of  the  Australians 
have  been  with  us  to  a  very  great  extent,  owing 
to  these  unjust  criticisms,  which  tended  to  make 
people  think  the  Australians  had  nothing  to  beat 
when  they  met  us;  but,  as  I  said  in  Adelaide,  I 
consider  this  team  a  considerably  better  one  than 
the  last,  no  matter  what  happens  in  the  next  four 
matches.  There  has  certainly  never  been  a  finer 
fielding  side  with  which  I  have  played  than  this 
combination,  and  that,  of  course,  makes  the  bowl- 
ing a  great  deal  better  than  it  wotild  be  with  an. 
ordinary  fielding  side,  or  with  three  or  four  bad 
fields  on  the  side.  Everything  went  right  for  us 
throughout  the  day,  and  it  is  quite  a  certainty  that 
the  performance  of  to-day  will  never  be  surpassed 
by  us. 

I  must  say  that  the  Australians  played,  as  was- 
very  apparent,  much  below  their  form.  Their 
batting  was  certainly  a  long  way  below  what  they 
can  do,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  they 
will  wipe  out  this  performance  with  interest  in  ono 
or  other  of  the  remaining  matches. 
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First  I  expect  that  this  measure  will  go  far  to 
solve  the  problem,  which  has  long  vexed  both 
economists  and  men  of  business,  whether  indus- 
trial disputes  can  be  settled  by  the  peaceful  method 
of  judicial  decison  or  must  always  be  determined 
by  the  strike  or  the  lock-out;  for,  as  Mr.  HoUis, 
M.P.,  who  has  been  for  many  years  secretary  to  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants,  has 
truly  said,  "If  industrial  arbitration  cannot  succeed 
under  this  Act,  it  will  never  succeed  at  all." 

Prohibition  of  Strikes. 

My  reasons  for  holding  this  opinion  are,  first, 
that  experience  has  taught  us  to  avoid  the  in- 
evitable errors  of  Mr.  Kingston  and  Mr.  Reeves, 
who  first  experimented  in  this  direction;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  good-will  of  Parliament  and  the 
loyalty  of  the  trade-union  leaders  to  their  ideal  has 
enabled  me  to  draft  a  very  vigorous  and  compact 
measure,  and  especially  to  include  a  provision 
which  makes  it  a  misdemeanour  to  strike  or  lock- 
out until  a  reasonable  time  has  elapsed  for  sub- 
mitting the  matter  in  dispute  for  the  decision  of 
the  court.  This  quite  novel  legislation  is  expressed 
in  these  terms: 

'■  Whoever,  before  a  reasonable  time  has  elapsed  for  a 
reference  to  the  court  of  the  matter  in  dispute;  or  dur- 
ing the  pendency  of  any  proceedings  in  tne  court  in 
relation  to  an  industrial  dispute,  does  any  act  or  thing 
in  the  nature  of  a  lock-out  or  strike;  or  suspends  or 
discontinues  employment  or  work  in  any  industry;  or 
instigates  to  or  aids  in  any  of  the  a'bovementioned 
acts,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  upon  cop- 
viction  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
pounds,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  iwo  months. 
Provided  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  prohibit 
the  suspension  or  discontinuance  of  any  industry  or 
the  working  of  any  persons  therein  for  any  other  good 
cause;  and  provided  that  no  prosecution  under  this 
section  shall  be  begun  except  by  leave  of  the  court." 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  in  agreeing  to  this 
clause,  trade  unions  have  deliberately,  in  the  in- 
terests of  industrial  peace,  abandoned  their  most 
powerful  weapon  of  industrial  strife.  This  has 
already  been  made  a  cause  of  attack  and  denun- 
ciation by  the  Socialists,  and  also  by  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  weaker  and  less  responsible  trade 
unions;  but  it  is  a  valuable  provision  of  protection 
to  all  the  more  highly  organised  trades,  because  it 
relieves  them  from  the  danger  that  their  large  ac- 
cumulated funds  should  be  depleted  by  the  compul- 
sion either  to  assist  more  needy  and  more  reckless 
fellow-workers    who,    because   they   have   less   to 


lose,  have  less  hesitation  in  going  upon  strike,  or 
to  take  part  in  a  strike  themselves,  on  account  of 
"  sympathy."  No  union  can  now  appeal  to  other 
unions  for  pecuniary  assistance  to  support  a  strike 
until  the  whole  matter  in  dispute  has  been 
thrashed  out  in  court  under  circumstances  which 
will  enable  public  opinion  to  form  a  decisive  judg- 
ment on  the  merits  of  the  dispute  and  the  chances 
of  success  or  failure.  The  clause  will  also  pro- 
tect all  classes  of  workmen  from  the  risk  of  a  lock- 
out. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  provisions  of  this 
clause  cannot  be  evaded  by  a  refusal  on  the  part 
either  of  workmen  or  employers  to  register  as  in- 
dustrial unions.  Mr.  Lloyd  has  been  taken  to  task 
for  speaking  of  New  Zealand  as  a  "  country  with- 
out strikes,"  and  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  six 
strikes  have  occurred  in  New  Zealand,  since  the 
Arbitration  Act  of  Mr.  Reeves  w^as  law,  in  trades 
which  had  not  been  brought  under  this  Act.  By 
the  New  South  Wales  Act,  this  could  not  happen; 
because  power  is  given  to  the  Registrar  of  the 
court  to  refer  any  industrial  dispute  to  the  court 
even  where  the  parties  are  not  registered;  and  the 
Attorney- General,  as  grand  juror,  would  always 
have  power  to  file  an  information  against  anyone 
who  infringed  this  section. 

These  two  provisions,  then — viz.,  the  prohibi- 
tion of  strikes  and  lock-outs,  and  the  power  given 
to  a  public  officer  to  stop  an  industrial  brawl  by  at 
once  directing  a  reference,  even  where  the  parties 
may  not  wish  one— are  new  and  important  pro- 
visions of  procedure  which  should  make  it  impos- 
sible for  any  industrial  dispute  to  escape  the  cog- 
nisance of  the  Arbitration  Court. 

Enforcement  of  Orders. 

The  Act  contains  a  third  departure  from  prece- 
dent in  its  method  for  the  enforcement  of  awards. 
Hitherto,  as  in  the  New  Zealand  Act,  the  only 
means  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  court  for  en- 
forcing an  order  was  a  fine,  either  on  the  indi- 
vidual or  the  funds  of  the  union;  and  enemies  of 
arbitration  have  always  triumphantly  asked 
how  the  court  could  enforce  an  order  for  payment 
of  a  fine  against  several  thousand  workmen;  as 
if  men  were  to  be  driven  to  work  against  their 
will,  or  a  policeman  could  levy  on  an  employer's 
cash-box  for  the  payment  of  wages.  Fine  and 
imprisonment  are  each  within  the  powers  of  the 
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court;  but  the  mode  of  enforcement  likely  to  bo 
most  used,  because  it  will  be  the  most  efficacious, 
is  the  method  of  the  common  rule.  What  this 
is  can  be  best  explained  in  the  terms  of  the  Act 
itself: 

In  any  proceeding  before  it,  the  court  may  do  all  or 
iiny  of  the  following  things,  with  a  view  to  «.lie  enforce- 
ment of  its  award,  order,  or  direction: 

1.  Declare  that  any  practice,  regulation,  rule,  custom, 
term  of  agreement,  condition  of  employmem,  or  dealing 
■whatsoever  in  relation  to  an  industrial  matter  shall  be 
a  common  rule  of  an  industry  affected  by  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

2.  Direct  within  what  limits  of  area  and  subject  to 
what  conditions  and  exceptions  such  common  rule  shall 
be  binding  upon  persons  engaged  in  the  said  industry, 
Mhether  as  employer  or  as  employe,  and  whether  mem- 
bers of  an  industrial  union  or  not. 

3.  Fix  penalties  for  any  breach  or  non-observance  of 
auch  common  rule  so  declared  as  aforesaid,  and  specify 
to  ■whom  the  same  shall  be  paid;  and  all  lines  and 
penalties  for  any  breach  of  an  award,  order,  or  direc- 
tion of  the  court' may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  either— 

(a^  In  the  same  court  by  the  persons  entitled  to 
receive  the  same;  or, 

(b)  Before  a  stipendiary  or  police  magistrate  sitting 
alone  as  a  court  of  petty  sessions  under  the  Small  Debts 
llecovery  Act,  1899.  notwithstanding  any  limitation  as 
to  amount  contained  in  that  Act  by  an  inspector  ap- 
pointed under  the  Factories  and  Shops  Act  of  1896,  or 
any  Act  amending  the  same. 

This  clause  was  framed  upon  a  suggestion  l.y 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sydney  Webb,  in  their  recently  pub- 
lished "  Industrial  Democracy,"  and  should  have 
the  twofold  effect  of  securing  a  good  employer 
against  the  competition  of  a  rival  who  makes  use 
of  illegitimate  trade  methods,  and  of  gradually 
raising  the  conditions  of  any  indtistry  to  the  level 
of  those  which  prevail  in  the  best-conducted  es- 
tablishments of  a  similar  kind.  It  should  effec- 
tually prevent  "sweating;"  and,  by  fixing  a  stan- 
dard wage,  and  prescribing  the  main  conditions  tn 
which,  in  the  public  interests,  an  industry  ought 
to  conform,  it  should  gradually  lift  the  industrial 
standard;  and,  by  its  far-reaching  and  elastic 
operation,  do  directly  and  immediately  that  -vvhich 
in  England  and  elsewhere  is  done  at  infrequent 
intervals,  and  with  much  cumbersomeness  by  fac- 
tories acts  and  similar  measures;  viz.,  adapt  the 
rules  and  conditions  of  every  industry  to  modern 
rtquirements. 

Where  the  N.2L  Act  Fails. 
It  is  in  great  part  owing  to  the  absence  of  this 
provision  from  the  New  Zealand  Act  that  Mr.  Sed- 
don  has  lately  complained  that  arbitration  is  beiug 
ridden  to  death.  The  New  Zealand  court  soon 
recognised  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  employer 
to  make  him  pay  a  certain  wage  or  use  certain 
safeguards  for  the  life  of  his  workmen,  while  his 
rivals  in  the  same  industry  were  under  no  such 
restrictions.  Consequently,  whenever  a  dispute 
arose  it  became  necessary  to  bring  before  the 
court  all  other  employers   whose   interests   might 


be  affected  by  the  decision.  In  one  case  there 
were,  consequently,  more  than  300  defendants, 
which  was,  obviously,  an  intolerable  nuisance. 
By  my  Act  only  one  defendant  need  be  before 
the  court,  though  any  other  person  in  a  similar 
interest  may  be  joined  at  his  own  wish;  and  the 
court  would  have  power,  by  declaring  a  common 
rule,  to  make  the  award  binding  throughout  the 
Industry.  Any  person  who  claims  that  he  ought 
to  be  excluded  from  the  common  rule  can,  of 
course,  apply  to  the  court  that  it  should  be  modi- 
fied in  his  favour. 

The  Court  and  Procedure* 

The  court  which  is  to  exercise  these  powers  will 
be  composed  of  president  (who  must  be  a  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court)  and  two  members,  one  of 
whom  is  elected  by  Industrial  Unions  of  Employ- 
ers, and  the  other  by  Industrial  Unions  of  Employes. 
The  two  members  of  the  court  are  paid  a  salary  of 
£750  a  year,  and  hold  office  for  three  years,  during 
which  time  they  are  irremovable,  except  by  the 
Governor,  upon  an  address  from  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  The  court  was  made  a  court  of  re- 
cord, and  given  the  largest  possible  powers  for 
determining  the  cases  which  will  come  before  it. 
No  appeal  lies  from  its  decision;  nor  can  any  case 
be  removed  from  its  jurisdiction  by  certiorari.  It 
has,  at  any  time,  power  to  call  in  assessors,  or  to 
refer  any  technical  matter  for  the  report  of  an  ex- 
pert. It  can  compel  an  employer  to  produce  his 
books;  but  these  may  only  be  inspected  by  the 
court  under  an  oath  of  secrecy.  Proceedings  be- 
fore the  court  may  be  initiated  either  by  the  Regis- 
trar or  by  any  registered  industrial  union. 

Industrial  unions  are  of  two  kinds:  those  of 
the  employes,  which  must  be  first  registered  as 
trade  unions  under  the  Trade  Unions  Act,  and 
those  of  employers,  which  may  consist  of  one  or 
more  individuals  or  corporations,  employing,  on  an 
average  of  six  masters,  not  less  than  fifty  hands. 
Before  an  industrial  union  can  be  registered,  us 
rules  must  contain  provisions  to  secure  its  good 
general  management  and  its  financial  solvency. 
Every  industrial  union  is  also  required,  by  its 
rules,  to  give  reasonable  facilities  for  the  admis- 
sion of  new  members.  This  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent a  trade  union  becoming  a  close  corporation, 
by  the  device  of  a  prohibitive  entrance  fee.  lu 
return  for  these  restrictions  on  its  powers,  an 
industrial  union  can  ask  the  court  to  make  a  de- 
claration, as  part  of  its  order,  that  "  as  between 
two  or  more  persons  applying  for  work  at  the 
same  time,  the  employer  shall,  other  things  being 
equal,  give  a  preference  to  the  members  of  an  in- 
dustrial union."  An  employer  is  also  prohibited 
from   discharging  an   employe,   either   because   he 
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has  invoked  the  aid  of  the  court,  or  because  he 
is  a  member  of  an  industrial  union,  and  the  onus 
■of  proof  that  the  dismissal  was  for  other  good 
■cause  is  thrown  upon  the  employer. 

Collective  Bargaining:* 

Another  division  of  the  Act  confers  corporate 
jjowers  to  own  property  and  make  contracts  upon 
industrial  unions,  while  it,  at  the  same  time,  limits 
the  liability  of  industrial  unions  to  obligations  in- 
•curred  under  the  Act,  and  thus  removes  one  of  the 
objections  which  was  frequently  urged  by  trade 
unions  in  Great  Britain  against  compulsory  arbi- 
tration, that  this  would  involve  the  complete 
legal  incorporation  of  trade  unions,  with  a  con- 
sequent liability  to  attack  through  the  law  courts. 
What  effect  the  recent  decision  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  the  Taff  Vale  case,  will  have  upon  this 
objection    has  yet  to  be  seen. 

Other  clauses  in  this  division  provide  for  the 
making  and  registration  of  contracts  between 
unions  of  employers  and  of  employes,  for  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  labour.  If  these  provisions  are 
availed  of— as  I  believe  they  will  be— it  will,  be- 
fore long,  become  the  recognised  practice  for  a 
trade  union  to  contract  with  an  employer  to  supply 
him,  on  certain  fixed  conditions,  with  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  competent  workmen,  under  penal- 


ties to  be  named  in  the  contract  for  the  breach 
of  it  by  either  party. 

What  the  Act  Will  Do. 

Space  prevents  me  from  explaining  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  in  more  detail.  The  best  ex- 
planation, and  the  shortest,  will  be  found  in  the 
Act  itself — which  has  become  law,  with  less  altera- 
tion from  its  original  draft  than  has  been  made  in 
any  Bill  of  importance  which  I  can  recall  to  mind. 
No  amendment  of  any  importance  was  carried 
against  my  wish,  though  many  valuable  minor  al- 
terations were  suggested  and  adopted,  during  the 
passage  of  the  Act  through  Parliament.  That  it 
will  be  a  panacea  for  all  industrial  evils  has  never 
been  claimed;  nor  have  I  failed  to  recognise  that, 
in  the  last  resort,  there  may  be  industrial  fights, 
just  as  there  are  disputes  between  nations  which 
diplomacy  fails  to  settle.  1  do  claim,  however, 
that  strikes  will  be  less  frequent,  and  that  most 
of  the  disputes  which  may  occur  will  be  settled; 
while  in  no  case  will  there  be  any  interruption  of 
work  during  the  process  of  settlement.  I  claim, 
also,  that  the  operation  of  the  common  rule  will 
establish  better  industrial  conditions  than  those 
which  prevail  in  other  States;  while  the  practice 
of  collective  bargaining  and  the  prohibition  of 
strikes  will  give  a  new  and  much-needed  security 
for  the  investment  of  capital. 


THE   KING'S   ROYAL    GARTER   BANNER. 


On  our  front  cover  we  reproduce  the  King's 
-Cloth-of-Gold  Banner,  which  is  to  hang  in  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor. 

The  King,  as  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
must  place  this  royal  banner  in  the  Chapel  of  St. 
George  at  Windsor.  It  has  just  been  completed 
by  the  Royal  School  of  Art  Needlework,  and  is 
now  ready  to  take  its  place  among  the  banners  of 
former  Knights  of  the  most  famous  Order  in 
Europe.  The  banner  has  been  constructed  from 
the  richest  velvets  and  cloth-of-gold,  and  its  whole 
aspect  is  extremely  regal.  Certain  modifications 
upon  the  design  of  that  of  the  late  Sovereign  have 
been  sanctioned  by  the  Heralds'  College,  and  the 
Irish  harp  on  its  royal  blue  ground  is  represented 
in  true  Celtic  or  bardic  form,  dispensing  entirely 
with  the  suggestion  of  a  female  mythological  figure. 
The  Scottish  lion  rampant  on  its  field  of  gold  fol- 
lows the  outlines  of  a  very  early  representation  in 
the  Talbot  arms  in  possession  of  the  college,  and 
the  English  lions  are  modelled  from  those  on  the 
shield  of  John  of  Eltham  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
which  are  held  to  be  the  most  perfectly  designed 
-heraldic  lions. 


It  is  understood  that  the  banner  will  be  hung 
above  the  Sovereign's  pew,  which  is  next  to  the 
entrance  to  the  chapel,  the  position  now  occupied 
by  the  late  Queen's  flag.  The  King's  Garter  re- 
galia— consisting  of  crowned  helmet,  sword,  and 
mantlet,  would  in  that  case  also  take  the  place  of 
Queen  Victoria's.  Until  recently,  when  a  system 
of  promotion  was  started,  a  new  Knight  always 
took  the  position  held  by  his  predecessor.  The 
garter-plates  of  the  Knights  containing  their  arms 
and  style,  however,  remain  permanently  in  the 
chapel,  and  some  of  the  plates  of  the  time  of  Henry 
VII.  rank  among  the  most  valuable  heraldic  relics 
in  Europe.  By  the  original  constitution,  drawn  up 
by  King  Edward  III.,  about  1344,  the  number  of 
Knights  Companions  was  limited  to  twenty-five 
besides  the  Sovereign.  Further  powers  were  ob- 
tained, however,  to  admit  foreign  potentates  and 
descendants  of  George  I.  The  Knights  number 
forty-nine  at  the  present  time,  including  the  five 
officers  of  the  Order.  This  number  does  not  in- 
clude the  Sovereign 
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The  Aiona.'l  ^jjg  TARIFF  BEAR  POLE. 

Brxna  Kingston:  "  Don't  shoot  any  more!      Can't  you    see  I'm  coming  doAvn." 
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"  N.Z.   Graphic"! 

A  NEW  ZEALAND  VIEW  OF  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  SITUATION. 

Wearv  Kruger  to  John  Bull:   "Now,  iook  here!     If  you'll  come  out  of  that  paddock,  pison  yer  dosr,  puil 
down  that  notice  board  and  stick  un  the  old  one  again,  I'll  let  you  down  easy  on  this  side  of  the  fence." 
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Uncle  Sam  Feels  Pretty  Independent 


says  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
insular   possessions,  uiii   be  raising  and 


"  Give  the  United  States  a 
Wilson,  "and  this  country,  ^ 

producing  everything  needed  by  our  people,  and  if  a  comtr.ei ciai  v^ai  mus 
come  we  shall  be  so  strong  that  all  the  natioiis  of  the  world  cannot  beat  u 
down." 


AMERICAN  TOPICS. 
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Popular  Song  at  the  Court  of  the  Sick  Man  of  Europe.         Rfc^rd-Heraid.] 


(Chicago 


Th^  Frerrh  cruiser  Ca^^ariihi<,  started  for  Turkish  waters  to  force  the 
v-f  tiement  of  dispute  of  French  claims." — Daily  Paper 


France  finds  a  Lessoa  in  Figures. 
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THE    ETERNAL    CITY''    (Pocket  Version). 


One  of  the  best  bits  of  humorous  writing  of  the 
month  is  the  following  "  pocket  version  "  of  Hall 
Caine's  very  turgid  chef  d'oeuvre,  which  appear?: 
in   the   "American  Critic":  — 

PROLOGUE. 

On  a  doorsten  in  Sobo  crouched  a  little  Italian  boy 
with  an  accordion  and  a  monkey.  As  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  it  was  Christmas  Eve  and  the  boy  had  lost  his 
way.  iie  was  hungry  and  homeless,  and  it  was  snow- 
ing as  it  never  does  on  December  '24th  in  real  life. 
He  moved  farther  into  the  lime-light  and  prepared  to 
die.  At  that  moment  an  Italian  refugee  Doctor  fell 
over  him. 

"  Corpo  di  Bacco!"   he  cried. 

He  looked  at  the  boy  closely. 

"Italiano?"  asked  the  Doctor. 

"  Si,  Signore." 

It  ^vas  enough.  He  led  him  into  the  house,  -where 
they  were  met  by  Roba,  his  tiny  daughter. 

"  Oo  a  boy?"   she  asked. 

He   smiled. 

"  Oo   me   brudder?" 

He   paled.  . 

"Oo  lub  me?" 

"  This  is  rather  sudden,"  he  managed   to  gasp. 

So  are  destinies  moulded. 

BOOK  I.-THE  PRIME  MINISTER. 
I. 

Baron  Bowbelli  was  the  strong  man  of  Italy.  His 
bloodshot  eyes  burned  like  red  larnps.  The  King  was 
a  mere  nonentity,  a  nervous  boy.  hiding  in  the  Ouirinal. 
The  Pope  was  "practically  a  prisoner  in  the  Vatican 
Bowbelli  was  Italy's  ruler;  but  even  Bowbelli  could 
serve  as  well  as  command,  and  to  whom  he  bowed  his 
neck  all  Rome  knew.      It  was  the  old  story. 

"Why  did  the  Prime  Minister  appoint  so-and-so?" 
Bona  Roba.  "Why  did  he  dismiss  such-and-such?" 
Bona  Roba. 

BOOK  II.-BOXA  ROBA. 
II. 

Bona  Roba  was  a  type  of  the  fair  lady  who  has  ap- 
peared in  the  history  of  every  nation  since  the  days  of 
Helen  of  Troy— one'of  those  exquisite  creatures  whose 
lovely  eyes  and  rosy  mouth  exercise  a  function  in 
the  state.  'ihis  is  as  broad  a  hint  as  one  can  give  in 
a  ladies'  magazine,  without  losing  serial  rights. 

But  Bona  Roba's  diplomatic  wit  and  influence  were 
alike  exploded  before  our  story  begins:  you  will  find 
no  trace  of  them  here. 

She  had  raven  hair  worn  over  the  forehead,  a  golden 
complexion,  and  violet  eyes— a  curious  blend. 

BbOK  III.— THE  HON.  ROSSI. 
I. 
Baron  Bowbelli   had   one   besetting   care— Rossi,    the 
anarchist   and  Master  Christian. 


The  Hon.  Rossi  was  the  terror  of  Vatican  and 
Quirinal.  His  leading  articles  in  the  "  Suncrow  "  were 
whispered  at  midnight  in  every  capital  in  Europe. 
What  he  wanted,  nobody  knew;  but  that  he  was  a 
great  revolutionist  was  beyond  question. 

He  had  the  burning,  purposeful  eyes  and  ascetic  fea- 
tures of  all  heroes  of  moral  fiction.  Also  he  was 
the  very  image  of  the  Pope;  but,  as  it's  an  impos- 
sibly wise  child  who  knows  his  own  father  before  the 
end  of  this  kind  of  book,  we  shall  say  no  more  about 
that  except  in  occasional  hints. 

The  Hon.  Rossi  committed  every  day  at  least  one 
crime  in  the  service  of  humanity;  but,  being  one  of  the 
Irish  members  of  the  Italian  Parliament,  he  could  not, 
of  course,  be  arrested.  His  present  programme  was 
"  Free    polenta." 

BOOK  n^- THE  HOLY  ROilAN  EJ^IPIRE. 
I. 

It  was  the  first  day  of  the  New  Century,  and  the 
Pope  was  holding  a  Twencent  levee.  Pilgrims  from  all 
over  the  world  were  present. 

Bona  Roba  had  a  front  seat  at  Baron  Bowbelli's.  The 
little  Princess  was  there,  too,  and  the  English  Am- 
bassador, and  the  American  Ambassador.  Brilliant 
talk  resounded,  with  Italian  words  here  and  there. 

Suddenly  the  impressive  spectacle  was  interrupted 
by  a  voung  man  in  a  soft  hat,  who  flung  himself  upon 
the    Holy   Father. 

Riot   ensued. 

"The    assassin!"    cried    the    populace. 

Bona  Roba  shrieked. 

The  S%\'iss  Guards,  with  their  facings  of  red.  at  length 
extricated  the  Pope  from  the  young  man's  clutches. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  said  Bowbelli,  with  a  cynical  chuckle; 
"  only  the  Hon.  Rossi  presenting  a  petition  concerning 
free  polenta.      Ah,  these  playfal  socialists." 

II. 

On  the  removal  of  the  Pope  to  a  place  of  safety,  the 
Hon.  Rossi  addressed  the  crowd. 

"  My  friends,"  he  said.  "  fellow  working  men,  what 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  future?  Down  with  the  King. 
Down  with  the  Pope.  Down  with  Bowbelli  and  his 
mistress.  It  is  time  for  the  meek  to  inherit  the  earth. 
Make  way  for  me!" 

The  people  stood  awestruck.  Burning  eloquence 
always  held  them  spellbound. 

Bona  Roba  smashed  her  teeth.  She  hated  to  hear 
herself  correctly  described. 

BOOK  V.-LOVE. 
I. 

Bona  Robfi  was  notorious  in  Rome,  but  she  had  but 
to  tell  the  Hon.  Rossi  that  Rome  was  mistaken,  and 
he  believed  it.      Then  they  went  fox-hunting  together. 

"  Oo  lub  me?"  he  said,  as  the  night  fell  wonderfully 
over  the  old  Campagna. 

The  words  awakened  in  her  a  memory — Soho,  a  cold 
night,  a  little  Italian  boy.  an  accordion,  a  monkey. 
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Slie  saw  it  all. 
It  -was  Fate. 


II. 


Bona  Ivoba  felt  that  she  could  not  live  this  lie  anv 
longer.  ■  She  must  tell  the  Baron  that  she  loved  him 
no  more.  But  how"/  To  write  him  two  long  letter.s 
a  day  was  the  simplest  plan;  but  so  undramatic!  No, 
she  had  a  better  idea,  and  at  once  issued  .invitations 
to  a  grand  reception  in  her  studio.  For  it  should  have 
been  stated  that  she  was  not  only  an  improper  young 
person,  and  a  complete  letter-writer,  but  also  a  sculp- 
tor of  supernal  gifts.  She  had  designed  a  fountain 
for  the  city,  with  the  figures  of  Virtue  and  Vice  in  pro- 
minent positions.  Her  guests  were  invited  to  a  pri- 
vate view  of  this  masterpiece. 

All  Bome  came,  that  is,  the  little  Princess  and  the 
English  Ambassador,  the  -American  Ambassador,  and 
the  Mayor.      Also  the  Hon.  Bossi  and  Baron  Bowbelli. 

Brilliant  conversation  ensued  until  the  time  came  to 
remove  the  sheet.  Bona  Eoba  twitched  off  the  cover- 
ing of  \irtue  with  one  resolute  pull,  and  revealed — the 
bust  of  the  Hon.  Bossi  I  Another  pull,  and  the  hideous 
features  of  Vice  were  displayed — an  unmistakable  like- 
ness of  the  Baron  Bowbelli. 

There  is  an  incident  like  this  in  '"  The  Master  Chris- 
tian," but  that  is  the  kind  of  book  we  never  read. 

III. 
The  Hon.  Bossi  and  Bona  Boba  were  married  secretlv. 
and  he  at  once  fled  the  country. 

IV. 

Dear  Hon.  Bossi, — I  am  utterly  yours.  I  feel  that 
hitherto  I  have  lacked  sprightliness  in  my  correspond- 
ence; but  meeting  the  other  day  a  nurse  named  Quaylo, 
from  the  Isle  of  Man,  she  gave  me  some  epistolary  les- 
sons which  will  remedy  that  defect.  Did  I  say  1  was 
utterly  yours?  I  am  sending  this  through  the  post  in 
order  that  no  hint  of  your  address  shall  reach  the 
poljice.— B.   B. 

BOOK  VI.-THE  ABMY. 
I. 

Notwithstanding  this  letter,  and  the  scores  of  others 
embodying  similar  statements  of  affection,  but  much 
longer  in  wind.  Bona  Boba's  tongue  was  too  much  for 
her,  and  she  gave  away  the  Hon.  Bossi's  secrets  on 
every  side.  He  was  arrested,  and  brought  back  from 
his  hiding-place,  ^vithout  a  thought  that  was  not  known 
to  Bowbelli  and  the  Chief  of  the  Police. 

On  reaching  Eome,  to  escape  from  the  regiment  of 
carabineers  who  had  captured  him  was  the  work  of  a 
moment. 

An  hour  later  he  had  parted  from  Bona  Boba  and 
killed  Bowbelli. 


He  then  drove  to  the  Vatican  and  ordered  a  private 
room. 

BOOK  VII.-THE  VATICAN. 

I. 

The  Hon.  Rossi  was  still  in  the  Vatican.      The  Pope 

(disguised  as  a  valet)   had  had  several  interviews  with 

him.       Their   resemblance   to   each   other   was   noticed 

to   be   increasing. 

In  reply  to  all  requests  from  the  Government  for  the 
Hon.  Bossi  to  be  given  up,  the  Pope  invariably  made 
reply:  "  Not  at  home.'" 

II. 

'■  Eminence,"  said  the  Pope  one  day  to  the  chief 
of  his  staff,  ■■  may  I  have  a  word  with  you?" 

"  Holiness,  you  may." 

"  Eminence,  is  there  any  reason  why  a  Pope,  before 
he  becomes  Pope,  should  not  have  a  wife  and  a  family?" 

■'  Holiness,  none  whatever.       But  it  is  not  usual." 

"  Eminence,    I    thank    you." 


III. 


heard   at   the   Vatican 


At   that   moment   a   rin^ 
door. 

"  What    is    it.    Eminence?" 

'■  Holiness,    the  army  wish  to  come  in." 

"  I  will  go  to  them,"  said  the  Pontiff. 

He  slowly  descended,  and  standing  on  the  doorstep, 
bade  the  army  enter  and  do  its  worst. 

Not  a  man  but  wept,  and,  flinging  aside  his  arms, 
fled  away. 

BOOK  VIII.-THE  REPUBLIC. 
I. 

There  is  little  more  to  tell.  The  next  day  the  Re- 
public was  declared;  the  King  escaped  to  Greeba  Castle; 
and  the  Hon.  Rossi  was  the  hero  of  the  moment.  Par- 
liament  met   and   acclaimed   him   Prime   Minister. 

■'  But  I  killed  Bowbelli,"  he  explained. 

It  made  no  difference. 

"If  you  will  behave  nicely  to  the  Pope  I  will  take 
office,"  he  said,  "  but  not  unless.  Promise  me  that 
he  shall  have  every  comfort;  that  the  Vatican  shall 
be  a   home  from  home." 

'■  We   promise." 


BOOK   IX. 


-MBS.   GBUNDY. 
I. 


And  Bona  Roba?  Alas!  Young  women  who  mis- 
behave with  Prime  Ministers  cannot  be  let  off  by  Manx 
moralists.      She  died  young. 


Mr.  Harold  A.  W^hice  writes  iu  the  "  Westmin- 
ster Review  "  on  the  problem  of  tuberculosis.  The 
generally  admitted  essentials  for  the  cure  of  con- 
sumption are,  he  says,  "  open-air  lite,  proper  diet, 
and  rest."  These  can  be  provided  independently 
of  climate  or  of  weather.  He  advocates  the  plenti- 
ful sprinkling  of  sanatoria  over  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  passing  of  bovine  laws.  He  men- 
tions an  ingenious  method  adopted  in  Germany:  — 

In  Germany  when  a  labourer  or  servant  enters  upon 
;iny  business  he  is  compelled  to   insure  against  tuber- 


culosis, and  should  he  at  any  period  betray  symptoms 
of  the  disease,  he  is  at  once  sent  to  the  State  sana- 
torium. This,  to  my  mind,  is  a  very  sensible  method 
of  dealing  with  the  consumption  problem,  for  it  seizes 
the  disease  when  it  most  readily  lends  itself  to  treat- 
ment, and  moreover  causes  less  expense.  Di-.  W^eicker, 
of  Goerbersdorf,  to  whom  many  patients  are  sent,  says 
that  the  percentage  of  such  cures  is  far  in  excess  of 
those  effected  in  pris-ate  patients;  indeed,  his  latest 
returns  show  a  percentage  of  so  established  cures, 
with  an  average  of  only  76i  days'  sojourn  at  the  sana- 
torium. Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  rhe  Government  sends 
patients  to  the  sanatorium  at  a  much  earlier  and  more 
favourable  period  than  the  family  physician. 
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We  continue  to  receive  many  letters  on  the  question 
of  an  Australian  flag,  but  aie  unable  to  afford  any  fur- 
ther space  on  this  subject. 


The  Floral  Symbol  of  Australia. 

:Mr.  Herbert  Runisey  (Barber's  Creek.  N.S.W.)    writes 
on  the  above  ■subject;  he  says:  — 

••  "While  we  are  choosing  national  emblems  for  the 
Australian  Commonwealth,  we  should  not  omit  a  na- 
tional flower;  and  for  that  purpose  I  should  like  to  sug- 
gest the  wattle  blossom  as  a  truly  representative  flower. 
Some  species  of  it  can  be  found  gi-owing  m  every  State 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Our  N.S.W.  Government  Bot- 
anist. Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden,  F.L.S..  in  his  book,  •  ^\attles 
and  AVattle  Bark,'  states  that  there  are  about^  312 
species  known  in  Australia,  of  which  102  are  in  N.b.U  . 
The  verj-  name  is  associated  with  the  earliest  settlement 
of  Australia,  as  the  first  buildings  were  made  of  wattles 
or  twigs,  covered  with  clay,  called  "  wattle  and  dab, 
and  from  their  being  used  for  this  purpose  the  name 
was  associated  with  the  plant,  which  botanically  are 
known  as  acacias.  Their  graceful  beauty  and  sweet 
perfume  make  them  favourites  everywhere;  and  if  we 
have  any  flower  better  suited  for  the  purpose,  I  do  not 
know  of  it.'' 


The  Last  "Words  of  President  Harrison. 


w, 


w 


(Brown's  River-road, 


On  this  subject 
Hobart)    writes:  — 

"  Another  noted  American,  Theodore  Parker,  when 
dying,  desired  that  '  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,'  should 
be  sung  in  any  memorial  service  by  nis  friends  in  Bos- 
ton. Mrs.  Adams'  lines,  '  He  sendeth  sun.  He  sendeth 
showers.'  are  even  more  exquisite  than  her  other 
famous  hvmn  in  their  blended  spirit  of  fervour  and  re- 
signation"! Another  favourite  hymn  of  hers  is,  '  Dark- 
ness Shrouded  Calvarj-,'  and  she  composed  about  thir- 
teen other  hymns,  marked  by  beauty  of  expression  and 
devotional  fervour,  including  paragraphs  from  Fenelon, 
Schiller,  etc.  In  a  volume  of  '  Tales  and  Sketches,  ^ 
by  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher,  'Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee  ' 
appears  as  comnosed  bv  the  author  oi  '  Cncle  Tom's 
Cabin,'  who  had,  of  course,  not  the  slightest  share  in 
its  composition,  but  was  written  1?:/  Sarah  Flower 
Adams,  the  wife  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Adams,  and  the  friend 
of  Browning,  Leigh  Hunt,  ilill,  and  other  notables. 
The  dving  words  of  Jefferson  were.  '  I  resign  my  soui  to 
God  and  mv  daughter  to  my  countn.-.'  President  J.  i). 
Adams'  last  words  were,  '  This  is  the  last  of  earth;  I 
am  content.'  There  is  a  great  resemblance  between 
the  dying  words  of  the  English  John  Hampden  and 
Presid'ent  Harrison.  Ihe  former  said,  '  O  Lord,  save 
my  country;'  the  latter,  '  I  wish  the  true  principles 
of  the  Government  carried  out.  I  ask  nothing  more. 
The  first  President  Adams  also  declared  his  dying 
wish  thus,  '  Independence  for  ever!"  " 


A  Plea  for  an  Ancient.  Classic. 

We  are  supposed  to  be  too  busy  in  Australia  for  the 
luxurv  of  scholarship;  but  the  Rev.  Gordon  Tidy  (the 
Rectorv,  Forbes,  N.S.W.)  writes  the  following  earnest 
plea  fo"r  a  study  of  Horace,  which  we  regret  we  have 
to  somewhat  abridge:  — 

■'  Will  Ogilvie.  that  hi-ight,  particular  star  in  our 
Southern  Hemisphere  of  song,  once  told  me  that  if  he 
had  time  he  would  devote  himself  to  a  translation  of 
Horace  into  English  lyric  verse.  For  h^-Will  Ogilvie— 
is  of  that  goodly  company  who  swear  by  the  Odes,  'ihe 
long  list  of  tliose  who  have  done  likewise  has  been 
printed  ad  nauseam,  and  yet — so  pleasant  is  associa- 
tion—one feels  tempted  to  give  '  the  well-Known  tale 
again.'  Besides,  the  conventional  catalogues  have  left 
out  some  rememberable  names.  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell, 
speaking  of  Milton's  vesper  "  smoke,'  remarks,  '  It  is 
pleasant  to  remember  that  one  pipe  of  tobacco.  It 
consecrates  your  own.'  And  so  does  the  recollection 
that  Milton  had  looked  with  love  upon  the  Latin  lyrist^ 
consecrate  one's  own  copy  of  the  charming  '  Carmina.' 
Doctor  Johnson,  too,  used  to  hold  the  little  book  close 
up  to  those  short-sighted  eyes— the  Venusian  volume  was 
a  part  of  those  'whole  libraries  '  through  which,  grappling 
with  them,  the  elephantine  lexicographer  earth-shaking 
'  pranced.'  Macaulay,  as  would  be  evident  from  the 
'Lays'  alone,  vras  as  well  acquainted  with  Horace  as  he 
seems  to  have  been  with  everything  that  ever  came 
from  Drinting-press.  Tlien.  Thackeray— how  the  memory 
of  the  Roman  constantly  lights  up  his  perfect  page, 
whether  of  poetry  or  of  prose,  like  a  sudden  sunbeam 
falHng  through  a  window  upon  a  bowl  of  violets  or 
roses  I 

If  we  were  asked  to  name  the  three  most  Hora- 
tian  poems  in  the  language,  some  of  us  would  answer, 
Tennyson's  Invitation  to  Maurice,  Thackeray's  '  immor- 
tal stanzas '  (as  the  accomplished  author  of  '  Trilby  ' 
called  them)  which  begin,  '  A  street  there  is  in  Paris 
famous,'  and  Austin  Dobson's  delightful  'Gage  D' Amour' 
— all  are  masterpieces,  and  each  had  its  '  fons  et  origo  ' 
amongst  the  snows  of  Soracte.  The  men  of  action, 
also,  have  delighted  in  Horace.  Whyte  Melville,  that 
stirring  compound  (like  ^Matthew  Arnold's  '  Tristram  '  I 
of  '  hunter,  harper,  knight,'  has  written  enthusiastically 
of  Flaccus.  Australia's  own  Gordon — whose  thunderins 
horse-hoofs,  whether  in  rhyme  or  on  race-course,  will 
for  ever  stii"  and  swell  the  brave  hearts  of  the  Southland 
— is  amongst  the  Horatian  translators. 

"  I  have  spoken  of  Will  Ogilvie,  upon  whom,  whether 
writing-paper  or  winning-post  were  before  him,  one  may 
be  certain  both  Whyte  ^lelville  and  Gordon,  from  their 
far  fields  of  Asphodel,  would  look  with  kindling  and 
kindliest  eyes.  And  there  are  other  names — they  crowd 
upon  the  memory.  And  A\hy  is  this  influence,  this  far- 
reaching  bond  among  men,  this  union  of  hearts  which 
the  old-time  acquaintance  with  the  Classics  created, 
why  is  it— as  it  seems  to  be— disappearing?  Transla- 
tions of  Horace  have  multiplied  till  no  shelf  may  hold 
them,  and  yet  no  one  knows  a  line  of  the  translation, 
unless  it  be  Alortimer  Collins': — 

"  'Persicos   odi,    puer,    apparatus.' 
'Bring  me  a  chop  and  a  couple  of  potatuse.' 
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Or  his— 


'  "i^iniplici   myrto   nihil   allabores.' 
'All  ostentation  a  confounded  bore 


*  The  Venusian  '  nowaday: 
Society?" 


Who  will  join  a  Horace 


"  And  yet  there  is  no  poet  who  more  lends  himself  to 
quotation  than  Horace — in  the  original.  This  Avas  once 
j-ecognised,  and  made  use  of,  and  a  real  cnanu  was  con- 
sequently added  to  conversation,  and  even  to  existence, 
by  the  introduction  into  both  of  beautiful  things.  Why 
is  it  so  no  longer?  Why  does  conversation  admit  so 
much  of  the  inane  and  so  little  of  the  immortal r  Why 
don't  people  start  (as  a  beginning  of  better  things) 
Horace  Societies,  and  learn  again  to  season  the  conver- 
sational dishes  with  a  sparkling  sprinkle  of  the  right 
Attic  salt?  How  readily  the  Roman  lends  himself  to 
the  present  state  of  things,  and  how  exactly  .he  adapts 
himself  to  Australian  conditions,  a  few  quotations 
from  the  First  Ode  01  the  First  Book  will  immediately 
show. 

■■■  In  a  country  where  men  seem  almost  to  worship  a 
hippomorphic  deity— in  the  land  of  the  Everlasting 
Neigh — in  a  '  vast  continent '  of  many  race-meetings, 
and  much  driving  and  much  dust,  who  "cannot  instantly 
apply    and    intensely    appreciate:  — 

■'  'Sunt  quos  curriculo  pulverem  Olympicuni, 
Collegisse  .juvat,   metaque   fei-A-idis. 
Evitata  rotis,  palmaque  nobilis, 
Terrarum  dominos  evehit  ad  deos.' 

■■'  One  can  imagine  an  Australian  boy  at  an  English 
school  translating  that  with  a  verve  and  vigour  impos- 
j.ible  to  his  school-fellows,  or  even  to  his  master.  For 
M  ho  would  remember  as  he  how  '  We  beat  the  fa- 
vourite,'— '  How  ]'ardon  had  collared  the  field!'?  Who 
ivould  see  as  clearly  as  he  that  the  '  meta  evitata '  was 
the  rails  well-hugged,  or  the  stump  just-shaved  of  his 
early  experiences  in  sulky-driving  on  the  run?  And 
who  else  would  perceive  that  the  unique  translation  of 
'  palma  nobilis'  was  'The  Cup'? 

"  Horace   passes   to   politics: — 

'■  'Hunc,  si  mobilium  turba  Ouiritium, 
Certat  tergeminis  tollere  honoribus.' 
■'  To  remember  the  '  mobilium  Quiritium  '  is  in  itself 
a  philoso'>hy.      And  how  easy  in  that  '  tergeminis  hon- 
oribus '  to  see  the  three  hundred  a  year  of  some  honour- 
able gentlemen! 

"  One   has   not   to   go   furtner   than   the   orchards   of 
Parramatta  to  find  occasion — at  sight  of  Sonny  chipping 
amongst  his  father's  tree.s — to  mutter:  — 
"  'Oaudentem  i)atrios  findere  sarculo 
Agios.' 

"  And  in  which  of  our  capitals,  amidst  sensations  of 
drays,  and  warehouses,  and  shipping,  must  one  not 
rtcollect:  — 

"  'Luctantem  Icariis  fluctibus  Africum. 
!Niercator  metuens,  otium  et  oppidi, 
Laudat  rura  sui;  mox  reficit  rates, 
Quassas,    indocilis   pauperiem   pati.' 

"  And  in  these  days,  how  true  the  lines  ring:— 
"  'Multos  castra  juvant,  et  lituo  tubae, 
Pormixtus   sonitus,   bellaque   matribus 
Detestata.' 
■■  The  '  lituo  tubae  permixtus  sonitus  '  is  getting  to 
if    a    pretty    familiar    sound  with  us,  even.  Out  Back. 
And    that  sad   '  oellaque  matribus   detestata '—what   a 
tf>uch  of  nature  is  there! 

••  Then  Horace  speaks  of  the  hunter,  the  hunter 
'  teiierae  conjugis  iminemor,'  as  it  is  to  be  reared  many 
arc    besides  hunters.      The 

"  'Visa  est  catulis  cerva  fidelibus  ' 
at  once  brings  up  a  truly  '  moving '  scene  to  all  who 
have  had  anything  to  do  with  Station  life,  who  wnll 
flt  once  see  in  the  "cerva"  a  kangaroo  or  a  rabbit,  or 
Ogilvie's  '  Dingo  of  Brigalow  Gag,'  and  in  the  '  catulis 
fidelibus,'  the  long,  lean  kangaroo-hounds,  w'lth  the 
e.iger  ears  and  the  earnest  eyes.      And  yet  nobody  reads 


A  "Word  in  Favour  of  the  Saxon. 

A  correspondent,  writing  from  Toronto,  Canada, 
thinks  that,  in  the  ''  Episodes  in  English  History,"  by 
Dr.  Fitchett,  gi-oss  injustice  is  done  to  the  English. 
They  are  everywhere,  he  says,  postponed  in  place  and 
credit  to  the  Scotch  or  the  Irish!  We  are  unable  to 
publish  our  correspondent's  letter  in  full,  but  give  a 
iDrief   extract:  — 

"  Who  that  knows  the  history  of  the  British  Army 
can  fail  to  know  the  glorious  valour,  now  brilliantly 
dashing,  now  heroically  stubborn,  of  such  famous  Eng- 
lish regiments  as  the  52nd  Oxfordshire  Light  Infantry, 
that  '  regiment  never  surpassed  in  arms  since  arms 
were  first  borne  by  men;'  of  the  5th  Northumberland 
Fusiliers,  the  bearers  of  the  well-earned  title  '  Fighting 
Fifth;'  of  the  29th  Worcestershire  Regiment,  and  of 
the  45th,  once  the  Nottinghamshire,  now  the  Derby- 
shire?— to  distinguish  only  four  from  many  other  Eng- 
lish regiments,  who,  from  Steinkirk  to  Belmont  have  no 
less  bravely  and  constantly  than  these  performed  their 
duty .  But  you,  sir,  reserve  your  admiration  for  the 
warlike  deeds  of  the  Celt.  It  is  rather  hard  to  tell 
why  this  should  be  so,  for  your  name  betrays  no  Celtic 
origin;  but  perhaps  you  are  gifted  Avith  such  an  eye 
for  the  picturesque,  that  you  deem  a  brave  deed  be- 
comes doubly  brave  when  performed  by  a  man  who 
wears  a  plaid,  or  by  another  whose  sjieech  is  rich  with 
a  brogue.  .  .  .  Your  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Tou- 
louse give  little  or  no  credit  to  the  valour  and  services 
of  the  brigade  of  Sir  John  Lambert,  valour  which  was 
not  less  brilliant,  services  which  were  not  less  import- 
ant, than  the  merits  and  successes  of  the  Highland  Bri- 
gade of  Sir  Dennis  Pack.  But  that  is  no  matter  for 
astonishment,  if  only  one  knows  that  Lambert's  Bri- 
gade was  composed  of  English  regiments,  the  11th, 
■36th.  and  61st,  who,  together,  lost  in  officers  alone, 
three  killed  and  thirty-one  wounded.  In  defiance  of 
the  accounts  of  Wellington  himself,  and  of  the  historian 
Napier,  you  have  concealed  the  glorious  and  important: 
share  of  English  troops  in  this  victory,  and  given  all. 
or  nearly  all.  its  merit  to  Scotch.  Wellington's  report 
reads  that  the  '  4th  and  6th  divisions '  (not  Pack's 
Brigade  alone,  which  in  this  attack  -was  but  slightly 
engaged)  '  carried  the  heights  on  the  enemy's  right,  and 
the  redoubts  which  covered  and  protected  that  flank,' 
and  that  afterAvards  '  General  Pack's  Brigade  took  two 
principal  redoubts,  and  held  them  against  attack,'  and 
that  tAvo  English  and  tAvo  Scottish  regiments,  '  the  36th. 
42nd,  79th,  and  61st,  lost  considerable  numbers,  and 
Avere  highly  distinguished  throughout  the  day.'  Napier 
relates  hoAv  '  Lambert's  Brigade  rushed  forA\-ard  with  a 
terrible  shout,'  hoAv  Taupin's  counter-attack  '  fled 
back  to  the  upper  ground,'  and  how  Lambert.  '  follow- 
ing hard  the  infantry  he  had  beaten,  killed  Taupin. 
Avounded  a  general  of  brigade,  and  Avithout  a  checlc 
won  the  summit  of  the  platform,'  and  that  the  French 
attack  on  Pack's  Brigade,  after  that  brigade's  success. 
Avas  not  repulsed  until  the  Avhole  of  the  6th  division  had 
assailed  the  enemy  in  front  and  in  flank.  (See  Napier's 
description  of  the  battle  of  Toulouse.) 

"  The  Teutons  of  England,  and  of  LoAvland  Scotland, 
on  a  fair  field  and  in  equal  battle  have  never  fought  ex- 
cept to  gain  glory,  and  than  they  there  are  no  better 
fighting  men  in  the  Avorld.  Tlie  Celts  of  the  Highlands 
and  of  Ireland  have  slender  ground  to  deny  this,  Avhen 
one  remembers  not  only  the  Celtic  A-ictories.  Preston 
Pans  and  Falkirk  but  also  Brunanburk,  A.D.  937,  when 
an  invading  force  of  Scottish  Celts  AA-as  defeated  by 
the  Saxons,  under  their  King  Athelstan,  and  the  battle 
of  the  Standard,  Avhcn  the  English,  under  Stephen's 
Norman  barons,  repelled  the  fiercest  charges  of  the  Cel- 
tic Galwegians;  and  HarlaAv,  when  a  small  force  of 
LoAvland  men  defeated  an  outnumbering  army  of  Celts; 
and  Flodden,  when  Sir  William  Stanley^s  men  of  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire  beat  back  Avith  terrible  loss  a  force 
of  Highlanders  under  Lennox  and  Argyle;  and  the 
battles  of  the  Boyne  and  Culloden  Moor." 
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New  Zealand  Labour  Laws. 

We  continue  to  receive  many  letters  on  this  topic, 
and  regret  we  cannot  find  room  for  them.  We  pub- 
lish extracts  from  two  letters,  giving  the  opposite  views 
of  the  question. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Bassett  -writes  from  Rangiwahia:  — 
■■  Your  corrpspondtnt  states  that  if  certain  regula- 
tions, which  his  employes  have  framed,  are  granted 
by  the  Board,  the  business  will  be  hampered  consider- 
ably. The  Board  surely  has  enough  sense  not  to  make 
unfair  regulations.  The  men,  knowing  this,  will  frame 
only  regulations  that  they  think  are  necessary,  and 
that  the  Board  will  grant.  As  a  general  thing  the  men 
ask  for  either  better" wages  or  shorter  hours — in  fact,  an 
honest  wage  for  an  honest  day's  work.  If  an  industry 
cannot  afford  to  pay  this,  tlien  any  country  is  better 
-irithout  that  industry. 

■■  Your  correspondent  says  that  emploj^ers  and  em- 
ployed are  constantly  at  loggerheads.  Also  that  con- 
tracts bid  fair  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Taking  con- 
tracts first.  A  few  years  ago,  if  the  men  wanted  any- 
thing they  went  out  on  strike.  The  employer  then 
lost  his  contracts.  Now,  however,  strikes,  with  all 
their  accompanying  evils,  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
old  bitterness  that  characterised  them  has  died  out,  too. 
When  the  men  want  anything,  the  dispute  is  settled 
amicably  in  the  court;  tlie  manufacturer  loses  no  con- 
tracts, and  the  men  no  time.  Hence,  I  fail  to  see 
what  is  meant  when  it  is  stated  that  contract,?  bid  fair 
to  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  And  the  disputes  that  arise 
are  as  nothing  when  compared  to  the  raucous  and 
hostile  feelings  which  have  been  displayed  in  times  of 
strike.  He  also  complains  that  the  Government  over- 
work men  on  the  railways.  This  fact  gives  no  reason 
why  other  employers  should  do  the  same,  however  much 
they  may  desire  to  do  so.  Two  wrongs  will  never  make 
one  riglit.  '  Great  numbers  of  disputes  have  arisen  that 
were  never  thought  of  before.'  There  is  a  cause  for 
everj'thing.  Formerlj'  the  workmen  knew  that  there 
were  some  grievances  which  they  could  not  remedy  at 


that  time.  Now  they  have  the  chance,  and  they  take- 
it.  Surely  your  correspondent  does  not  mean  to  say- 
that  his  employes  have  invented  grievances." 


"  Rata,  writing  from  Auckland,  gives  another  view  of 
the  subject:  — 

"Your  correspondent  says:  'The  Act  has  come  to  stay!' 
Has  it?  While  those  lines  were  on  their  journey  to 
you,  an  amending  clause  was  being  passed  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  which  gives  either  party  the  right  tO' 
appeal  directly  to  the  Arbitration  Court,  and  we  hear 
every  day  of  labour  disputes  being  taken  direct  to  the 
Court,  which,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Justice  Cooper, 
is  giving  greater  satisfaction.  Of  course,  this  largely 
closes  the  avenues  for  labour  wire-pullers  and  trade 
agitators,  and  will  be  the  death  of  the  Conciliation. 
Boards,  ^\'ith  a  very  large  saving  to  the  tax-payers.  But 
this  amending  clause  was  not  intended  to  pass  the  Legis- 
lative Council!  But  it  did,  all  the  same,  much  to  Mr. 
Seddon's  disgust,  as  he  will  find  in  about  a  year  hence, 
for  the  professional  labour  agitator  is  very  wroth,  and 
only  an  inspectorship  under  one  of  the  many  hundreds  of 
Acts  which  have  been  passed  Mdthin  the  last  decade  will 
appease  him,  and  bring  hmi  safely  back  to  the  fold. 
But,  of  course,  this  cannot  be  done  in  every  case.  .  .  . 
All  that  is  -wrong  with  New  Zealand  is  over-legislation. 
We  are  suffering,  not  so  much  from  hign  taxation;  but 
we  are  over-governed.  What  New  Zealand  really  wants 
is  a  period  of  political  rest;  our  laws  want  codifying; 
our  finances  require  careful  administration.  Cliqueism, 
which  is  rampant  in  our  midst,  would  then  have  a 
chance  to  work  out  its  own  destruction,  and  this  coun- 
try, in  which  I  have  lived  for  forty  years,  would  un- 
doubtedly forge  ahead,  for  it  is  one  of  the  finest  spots 
upon  God's  earth.  The  New  Zealand  Farmers'  Union 
has  taken  deep  root  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our 
brave  and  sturdy  colonists.  Its  membership  can  al- 
ready be  numbered  by  tens  of  thousands  in  the  north 
and  south.  Their  power  and  influence  is  a  factor 
which  the  present  party  in  power  will  have  to  reckon 
with  at  the  general  election  next  year." 


The  most  important  article  in  the  "  Revue 
Blanche  "  i.s  one  by  M.  Henri  Dagan  entitled  '•  Le 
Proletariat  Juif  Mondial."  The  article  is  a  very 
comprehensive  one,  showing  in  detail  the  condition 
of  the  Jewish  working  class  in  every  European 
country.  The  Jews,  M.  Dagan  concludes,  are 
essentially  a  race  of  poor  men,  the  financial  class 
representing  only  a  small  minority.  What  is 
more,  M.  Dagan  shows  very  clearly  that  the  re- 
proach that  Jews  are  unfitted  for  manual  labour 
is  a  delusion,  and  it  is,  in  particular,  a  delusion 
that  Jews  dislike  agricultural  pursuits.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  5,700,000  Jews  in  Russia 
are  engaged  in  manual  toil;  they  are  stone-masons, 
woodmen,  dockers,  and  farm  hands.  In  thirteen 
Russian  Governments,  there  are  325  Jewish  agricu'- 
tural  colonies.  Roumania  is,  of  course,  the  worst 
Jew-persecuting  country  in  the  world.  Practically 
all  professions  are  closed  to  them,  and  even  ped- 
dling is  prohibited.      Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 


factory  hands  in  Roumania  must  be  of  Roumanian 
nationality,  and  as  a  consequence  thousands  of 
Jews  have  oeen  deprived  of  a  living,  and  forced  to 
emigrate. 

The  ingenious  elasticity  of  Brahmanism  and  its 
power  of  readjustment,  in  face  of  the  disturbing 
conditions  of  modern  life,  are  illustrated  by  Dr. 
James  Wells  in  a  paper  on  New  India  in  the  "  Sun- 
day Magazine."      He  says:  — 

The  municipality  has  introduced  water  into  Calcutta. 
Ail  classes  have  access  to  the  taps  in  the  streets.  Some 
declined  to  drink  the  municipal  Avater  because  the 
engines  were  greased  and  worked  by  Christians  and 
Mussulmans.  But  the  "  Hindu  Society  for  the  Pre- 
servation of  the  Eternal  Rehgion  determined  that,  al- 
though it  was  unlawful  for  men  of  different  castes  to 
drink  out  of  the  same  vessel,  yet.  as  the  people  had 
to  pay  taxes  to  meet  the  expenses  of  bringing  the 
Avater,  this  .should  be  regarded  as  a  sflfficient  atonement 
for  violating  the  ordinances  of   the  Hindu  religion." 

Taxation  as  expiation  is  an  idea  which  Gov- 
ernments might  exploit  for  their  purposes. 
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ACROSS    TWO    CONTINENTS    BY  ^RAIL. 


I 


Across  two  Continents  by  Rail!  That  has 
been,  uniil  now,  an  impossible  achievement.  For 
crossing  the  American  Continent  there  ars  many 
routes  and  great  comfort;  also,  every  step  of  the 
way  may  be  found  in  year-old  railway  guides. 
But  to  cross  Asia  and  Europe  by  rail,  from  the 
east  to  the  west  in  railway  trains,  is  only  now  be- 
ginning to  be  possible,  and  thac  to  a  privlieged  few. 
It  is  true  that  many  travellers  have  made  ihe 
journey  across  Siberia"  by  train,  and  down  the 
Shilka  and  Amur  rivers  by  boat,  and  so  on  to 
Vladivostock.  But  from  here  one  has  still  a  long 
jcurnoy  by  sea  to  reach  any  of  the  points  of  poli- 
tical interest  in  the  Far  East.  And  the  time  is 
nearly  come  when  that  aniphibious  route  will  be 
recognised  as  obsolete,  and  v/ill  only  be  used  for 
local  traffic.  The  true  and  direct  connection  be- 
tween liie  East  and  the  West  is  the  Chinese  East- 
ern Railway,  running  north  from  Dalny  and  Port 
Arthur,  and  joining  the  Siberian  Railway  at  Kaid- 
olovo,  fifty  miles  east  of  Chita.  This  raihvay 
forms  the  last  link  in  the  great  Russian  North 
Asiatic  Railway  system,  and  draws  the  East  won- 
derfully nearer  the  West.  Althougn  the  Chinese 
Eastern  or  Manchurian  Railway  is  not  yet  open  to 
public  traflic,  it  is  possible  to  make  almost  the 
Avhale  journey  by  i-ail.  Manchuria  itself  is  at 
present  under  military  occupation,  and  thus  this 
possibility  is  of  small  use  to  anybody  not  fur- 
nished with  official  permission  from  the  Rus- 
sian Minister  of  War.  Thus  it  comes  that  my  wife 
and  myself  are  practically  the  first  and  only  for- 
eign (non-Russian)  travellers  who  have  made  a 
continuous  railway  journey  across  Asia  and  Europe. 

Having  spent  several  months  in  Japan,  we  de- 
termined to  return  via  Manchuria  and  Siberia  to 
Europe  and  Loudon,  and  set  out  for  Port  Arthur 
in  the  end  of  July.  We  visited  Corea  en  route, 
stopping  at  Seoul  among  other  places,  where  we 
had  an  interview  with  the  Emperor  and  the  Crown 
Prince;  crossed  from  Chemulpo  to  Chef 00  on  board 
the  Imperial  Japanese  Fleet  and  reached  Port 
Artliur  early  in  August.  There  we  remained  for 
some  days  until  our  permissions  were  in  order, 
and  our  special  train  arranged  for,  and  then  set 
out,  on  August  18,  for  the  north.  Port  Arthur  is, 
at  present,  the  beginning  or  ending  of  the  line, 
but  Dalny,  the  new  free  port  being  constructed 
some  twenty  miles  away,  on  Dalien-wan  Bay,  will 
be  the  real  terminus  by  the  end  of  1902,  when  both 
the   railway   and  the  town  will  be  open  to  com- 


merce. Port  Arthur  is  essentially  ouiy  a  fortress 
and  naval  base,  and  there  is  no  room  to  make  it 
anything  else.  Dalny,  on  the  other  side,  is  being 
created  with  a  liberal  hand,  and  promises  fair 
to  be  very  soon  a  prospero'us  town.  That  it  shall 
bo  a  well-equipped  town  and  harbour  Is  M.  de 
Wiitt's  aim,  raid  this  before  it  is  opened  to  its  in- 
habitants. Everything  is  being  arranged  for  that 
could  be  considered  likely  to  induce  merchants  of 
all  nations  to  take  up  their  residence  in  the  town. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  from  Port  Arthur  the 
journey  to  Peking  can  be  made  by  rail,  modified 
by  one  or  two  river  crossings.  This  journey  is 
made  to  Newchwang  or  Inkou,  as  the  Russian 
settlement  is  called,  thence  by  boat  across  the 
Liao  River,  and  on  byrailto  Shannaikwan,  Tongku, 
and  Peking.  At  the  time  we  were  there  several 
rivers  had  still  to  be  crossed  by  boat,  but  with 
these  exceptions  the  railway  from  Peking  to  St. 
Petersburg  was  an  accomplished  fact. 

There  seems  much  misapprehension  as  to'  the 
route  followed  by  the  Manchurian  Railway,  and 
many  otherwise  well-informed  persons  have  in- 
sisted that  we  must  have  made  at  xeast  part  of 
our  j.Hirney  along  the  Amur  River.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  railway  does  not  touch  the  Amur  at 
all;  it  crosses  tributaries  of  that  river,  such,  as  the 
Sungari,  but  except  for  this  it  is  far  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  river.  Runnin.^  nearly  due  north  past 
Newchwang.  reached  by  a  branch  line,  avoiding 
Moukden  by  a  curve  of  eighteen  miles  radius,  the 
line  reaches  Harbin,  on  the  Sungari  River,  in 
about  860  versts.  Harbin  has  been  the  centre 
of  the  construction  of  the  Manchurian  railway  sys- 
tem, although  work  has  also  been  actively  pushed 
forward  from  Port  Arthur,  from  Nikolsk,  and  from 
the  Siberian  frontier  at  Nagadan.  Here  has  sprung 
up  an  engineevs'  town  where  formerly  was  only  a 
Chinese  distillery,  and  to  this  place  vast  stores  of 
railway  material  have  come  via  Vladivostock,  the 
Ussuri  Railway,  and  the  Sungari  River.  From 
Harbin,  also,  there  runs  a  branch  line  of  some  450 
versts  to  Nikolsk  and  Vladivostock,  but  this  will 
always  remain  only  a  branch  line,  the  main  line 
being  that  to  Dalny.  At  Harbin  is  situated  the 
central  bureau  of  the  railway,  and  here  lives  M. 
Yugovitch,  the  chief  engineer.  It  was  at  his 
house  that  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  friend, 
and  one  who  was  making  the  same  journey  as  our- 
selves, only  from  We.=t  to  East.  This  was  M.  Les- 
sar,  the  newly-appointed  Russian  Minister  at  Pe- 
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king.  We  were  o.ble  to  compare  notes  with  him 
as  to  the  journey.  He  had  made  the  trip  from  Si. 
Petersburg  to  Harbin  in  nineteen  and  a  hair  days, 
with  everything  arranged  to  ensure  a  quick  iour- 
ney.  From  Harbin  to  Port  Arthur  he  made  Iri 
four  days,  a  total  of  twenty-three  and  a  half 
days.  M.  T^essar  told  us  that  he  expected  to  be 
able  to  come  over  the  same  route  from  Peking  to 
St.  Petersburg  In  two  years'  time,  and  do  thc- 
joumc-y  in  fourteen  days.  The  importance  of  such 
a  possibility  will  strike  all  those  who  know  any- 
thing about  the  East.  It  means  that  with  a  fur- 
lough of  three  months,  one  can  spend  two  months 
at  home,  and  only  one  on  the  journey  tnerc  and 
back;  At  present  a  three  months  furlough  is 
useless  to  anybody  stationed  at  Peking;  all  the 
time  would  be  exhausted  in  travel,  if  he  should  try 
to  go  home.  It  has  effected  a  noteworthy  shrink- 
age of  the  globe,  this  Russian  raihvay! 

Our  jaurney  from  Port  Arthur  to  Harbin  took 
us  some  fourteen  days,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
floods  had  washed  many  of  the  temporary  v/ooden 
bridges  away.  That  this  was  only  a  manieutavy 
damage  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  M. 
Lessar  made  the  same  journey,  only  a  week  later, 
in  four  days  instead  of  fourteen.  as  far  north 
as  Harbin  the  country  was  very  v/ell  populated 
with  Chinese  immigrants — from  Shanxung  prin- 
cipally—and had  a  rich  and  peaceful  air.  The 
inhabitants  seemed  very  contented,  and  there  were 
practically  no  signs  of  the  troubles  of  last  ye-iJ. 


Here  and  there  the  broken 
mud  walls  of  a  ruined  village 
perhaps,  and  in  the  railway 
works  at  Inkou  some  broken- 
up  rolling  stocK,  these  were 
all  that  showed  that  there 
had  ever  been  anything  but 
peace  in  the  land. 

After  Harbin  the  line  turns 
to  the  north-west  and  passes 
through  a  corner  of  Mon- 
golia. Here  there  are  steppes 
and  few  inhabitants.  At 
Tsitsikar  the  line  crosses  the 
Nonne  and  soon  after  ap- 
proaches the  lower  slopes  of 
Lhe  Hingaan  Mountains.  The 
scenery  then  becomes  very 
beautiful,  rivers  and  moun- 
tains blending  together  to 
form  a  delightful  contrast  to 
lhe  monotony  of  the  rich 
and  rolling  plains  of  Central 
Manchuria  and  the  bareness 
of  Southern  Manchuria  tra- 
versed by  the  line. 
Through  the  Hingaan  Mountains  themselves 
there  is  to  be  a  tunnel  some  two  miles  long,  but 
it  w  ill  be  some  time  before  this  is  complete.  The 
trafhf.  however,  is  not  obstructed  by  this  delay, 
.  a?  it  crosses  tbe  range  by  means  of  a  zig-.^ag 
track  over  which  the  trains  rtm  now  regularly. 
We  had  to  drive  some  seventy  miles,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Hingaan  to  near  Hilar,  the  rails 
not  yet  having  been  laid  for  this  distance.  Tbo 
embankments  are  nearly  ready,  however,  and  by 
this  time  the  line  ought  to  be  completely  joined. 
From  Hilar  to  the  frontier  and  thence  to  the  main 
Siberian  railway  at  Kaidolovo  everything  went 
smoothly.  At  Kaidolovo  we  bade  farewell  to  the 
special  car  in  which  we  had  come  from  Hilar,  and 
secured  a  first-class  coupe  on  the  post  train  to 
Mysovayia  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Baikal. 
This  journey  was  quite  comfortable  and  common- 
place, except  that  there  was  no  dining  car;  we  had 
to  rely  on  station  refreshment  rooms,  or  cook 
our  own  meals  in  our  compartment.  Lake  Baikal 
we  crossed  in  the  steamship  Angara,  not  the  great 
ice-breaker.  The  scenery  of  the  lake-shore  was 
mostly  hidden  by  white  misit,  but  the  glimpses 
we  had  of  it  were  very  beautiful.  The  water 
journey  took  four  hours,  and  the  waters  of  the 
lake  were  quite  calm.  At  Baikal  we  had  a  long 
wait  of  some  seven  hours  before  the  train  arrived 
to  take  us  to  Irkutsk.  The  scenery  along  the 
river  Angara  is  very  lovely,  more  so  than  any 
other  part   of   the  Siberian   railway   Journey. 
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Irkutsk  we  saw  by  electric  light,  which,  however, 
did  not  render  the  uneven  roads  r.ny  softer,  and 
we  left  the  same  evening  on  the  expresa  to  Mos- 
cow. This  train  was  not  crowded,  and  consisted 
of  one  first-class,  two  second-class,  and  aining 
und  kitchen  cars.  Everything  was  very  com- 
iortable,  though  not  well  kept  up,  ana  although 
the  Siberian  scenery  is  very  monotonous,  the  eight 
days  to  Moscow  passed  very  agreeably.  From 
Moscow  we  proceeded  directly  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  we  arrived  exactly  ISi  days.arter  our  de- 
parture from  Harbin.  We  did  the  journey  in  one 
day  less  than  M.  Lessar,  which  was  not  bad. 

i  must,  however,  confess  that  everything  was 
done  for  our  comfort,  and  that  all  the  engineers 
and  officers  along  OTir  Manchurian  line  of  journey 
were  most  kind.  Only  twice  were  officers  uncivil, 
and  on  one  of  the  occasions  this  arose  from  druuk- 
pnncss.  It  was  worth  living  for  weeks  on  tinned 
goods  and  stray  chickens  to  encounter  so  much 
kindness  and  to  make  so  many  pleasant  acquaint- 
ances. The  journey  through  Manchuria  was  hard, 
since  it  was  often  necessary  to  forsake  special 
oars  for  haJid-waggons,  dresines,  tlat  cars,  and 
other  less  comfcrtable  means  of  progress,  but  it 
was  intensely  interesting.  From  the  time  that 
we  reached  the  Siberian  Railway  there  were  no 
hardships,  except  perhaps 
those  which  arose  from  an 
inability  to  speak  Russian. 

The  whole  journey  afforded 
us  a  triumphant  demonstra- 
tion of  Russia's  system  of 
peaceful  conquest  and  its 
advantages.  It  also  gave  a 
deep  insight  into  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
Russian  Empire.  From  Port 
Arthur  to  St.  Petersburg  we 
travelled  over  6,000  miles,  all 
along  Russian  lines  and  all 
through  territory  which  ac- 
tually, if  not  politically,  is 
Russian  land.  And  then  we 
had  the  journey  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  the  Russo-Ger- 
man  frontier  before  we  fin- 
isher' the  traversing  of  the 
vast  domains  of  the  Tsar. 
And  the  whole  length  of  the 
line  there  was  peace — armed 
peace  in  many  places,  to  be 
sure,  but  Peace.       The  Rus- 


sians may  not  be  able  to-  colonise — although  they 
have  colonised  the  Steppes  and  Siberia — but  they 
have  brought  conquest  to  the  level  of  a  fine  an, 
and  a  peaceful  art,  too. 

The  general  expectation  is  that  the  railway  will 
be  ready  for  regular  traffic  by  the  end  of  1902. 
Then  the  many  steamship  companies  to  the  East 
will  have  to  face  the  competition  of  a  route  which 
is  cheaper  and  quicker.  For  China  and  Japan 
they  should  lose  most  of  their  passenger  traffic, 
while  to  Australia  the  fight  should  be  very  equal. 
As  to  the  future  of  Manchuria,  and  vv^hether  the 
Russians  will  annex  or  evacuate  the  country,  1 
can  only  say  that  whoever  has  the  railway  has 
Manchuria,  and  that  the  24,000  men  of  the  railway 
guard  are  to  be  replaced  next  year  by  men  of  the 
regular  army  to  save  expense.  The  military  occu- 
pation may  cease  and  Manchuria  be  evacuated, 
but  Manchuria  will  still  be  to  Russia  wnat  Egypt 
is  to  Great  Britain,  and  their  relation  may  perhaps 
go  further  even  than  that. 

But  it  is  not  for  me  in  this  article  to  deal 
with  the  political  side  of  the  new  railway  route. 
The  time  will  soon  arrive  when  the  railway  will 
be  open  to  the  world,  and  Russia  will  have  ac- 
complished her  task  of  reducing  the  world's  size 
by  one-fourth,  and  the  world  may  then  judge  fo" 
itself.  ALFRED  STEAD. 
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THE     STORY    OF    A    NIGHT    ATTACK. 

B\  "Linesman":  ("■Blackwood's  Magazine"). 


"  Linesman"  is  perhaps  the  most  vivid  and  gra- 
phic writer  the  South  African  war  has  evolved. 
In  the  current  number  of  "  Blackwood  "  he  gives  a 
ven'  thrilling  description  of  a  most  dashing  ex- 
ploit, performed  by  a  party  of  British  scouts,  on 
the  night  of  July  29,  1901, — the  surprise  of  Jou- 
bert's  Farm.  We  give  some  extracts  from  this 
very  fine  sketch:  — 

A  night  attack!  Let  him  who  has  ever  taken 
part  in  one  recall  the  sickening,  wearing  anxiety 
of  it.  Did  he  not  feel  as  if  the  force  he  rort'^ 
with  was  clothed  in  luminous  paint  and  hung 
with  bells,  because  of  his  very  agony  of  hope  it 
was  invisible  and  soundless?  Was  he  not  moral'y 
certain  that  he  was  leading  them  in  a  futile  circle 
because  his  whole  honour  and  hopes  for  life  de- 
pended upon  his  leading  them  straight?  Were 
they  not  discovered  every  moment  by  hostile 
bushes — nay,  shadows — because  discovery  cieant 
ruin?  Few  men  can  lead  or  accompany  many 
night  attacks  and  keep  their  nerve,  but  of  those 
few  ihe  army  in  South  Africa  has  luckily  numbtM-ed 
many  men  whom  an  era  of  dangerous  night-woik. 
coming  after  two  years  of  incessant  strain,  still 
sees  unshaken  and  confident,  and  with 
confident  men  behind  them.  And  the  leader 
of  this  little  band  being  such  a  man, 
they  steal  through  the  night  over  the  anxious  miles 
with  no  qualms,  on  their  part  at  any  rate,  straight 
for  the  invisible  berg  ahead.  Behind  it  lies  their 
prey,  120  Boers  sheltering,  and,  let  us  hope,  sleep- 
ing under  the  lee  of  the  great,  grassy  wall.  A 
"  pesky,"  irreconcilable  lot  of  ruffians,  led  by  a 
certain  violent  Erasmus,  who  have  oeen  swooping 
so  often  at  the  line  of  defences  from  their  eyrie 
that  their  destruction  has  become  a  necessity;  and 
as  one  may  as  well  attempt  to  arrest  soot-flakes 
as  Boers  in  the  daytime,  the  blow  must  fall  sud- 
denly at  night,  and  in  the  very  eyrie  itself.  A 
hazardous  off-chance,  indeed,  even  with  equal  num- 
bers, with  many  hundred  chances  against  it,  and 
ruin  too  hideous  to  contemplate  if  unsuccessful; 
but  with  numbers  actually  less  than  those  of  the 
objective,  a  night  onslaught  on  a  wary  semi-ani- 
mal enemy  is  an  enterprise  bordering  on  the  des- 
perate. Yet  such  has  been  the  unique  and  dan- 
gerous nature  of  the  fighting  in  South  Africa,  that 
what  in  other  wars  has  been  considered  a  job  too 
risky  to  be  often  attempted  is  here  looked  upou 
as  all  in  the  day's  work;  and  this  is  by  no  mean.5 


the  first  time  that  these  eighty  troopers  have  found 
themselves  upon  the  open  waste  at  night,  with, 
the  camp  far  behind  them  and  ths  tremendous 
unknown  close  in  front. 

The  Nigfht-March. 

On  they  go,  over  the  flats,  down  into  the  dark 
hollows,  up  the  darker-  rises  beyond,  every  man 
locked  close  to  his  neighbour,  staring  from  side 
to  side,  and  knocking  his  neighbour's  knee  when 
he  starts,  as  he  does  momentarily,  at  a  fancied 
sound  outside  the  squadron,  or  a  fancied  sight 
away  out  in  the  blackness.  Not  a  word 
must  be  spoken,  even  when  Bill  on  the  left  of  you 
clutches  your  bridle-arm,  and  points  with  his  up 
to  the  left,  where  the  rise  we  are  breasting  ends 
in  a  dim  knob.  Upon  its  very  summit  stand  three 
black  figures  of  horses,  too  dark  to  see  more,  mo- 
tionless as  the  kopje  they  stand  on.  They  dis- 
appear, and  from  the  knob  comes  the  faint  ring  of 
a  hoof  upon  a  stone.  Are  we  discovered?  The  of- 
ficer in  front  holds  up  his  hand,  the  leading  files 
halt,  those  in  re.ar  bump  into  them,  and  the  whole 
party  stands  huddled  together  half-way  up  the 
slope,  every  man's  head  bent  sideways  in  a  fever 
of  listening.  If  those  were  Boers,  the  game  is  up; 
they  are  galloping  back  to  the  laager  now,  and 
very  few  of  those  eighty  blankets  and  picket-pegs 
in  camp  will  see  their  proper  occupants  again. 
The  commanding  officer  is  whispering  to  the  guide, 
a  little  active  figure  in  a  slouch  hat,  and  one  of  his 
subalterns,  who  dismount  and  vanish  on  foot  to- 
wards the  knob.  They  are  going  to  solve  this 
riddle  somehow. 

Quietly  they  creep  upwards,  ten  yards  apart,  and 
worm  their  way  to  the  summit,  and  from  there,  to 
their  intense  relief,  perceive  the  three  black 
shapes  some  distance  down  the  farther  slope.  Not 
Boers,  evidently  probably  not  even  Kafirs.  The 
subaltern  and  guide,  taking  no  chances,  stalk  them 
carefully  downhill  through  the  long  grass,  re- 
volvers at  the  "  ready,"  and  finally  lie  staring 
and  frowning  a  few  yards  above  the  suspicious 
objects.  A  strained  pause,  then  a  low  chuckle 
from  the  guide,  which  would  lift  a  ton  of  anxiety 
from  the  band  of  listeners  behind  if  they  could 
hear  it — loose  horses!  The  two  rise  and  walk 
swiftly  back  over  the  knob  down  to  their  friends: 
still  no  word,  that  is  only  one  of  a  thousand 
chances  made  good,  and  the  march  is  resumed. 
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A  mile  or  two  more  of  these  risky  rises  and 
hollows  brings  them  to  the  first  certain  danger 
of  the  enterprise,  the  mouth  of  a  long  narrow  pass 
which  runs  around  the  western  flank  of  the  berg, 
emerging  like  a  great  drain  from  its  opposite  side, 
close  to  the  farms  about  which  the  laager  is  col- 
lected. The  farm  to  be  negotiated  to-night  is  of 
exceptional  size,  the  property  of  one  of  the  Jou- 
bert  family,  and  scattered  around  it  lie  several 
smaller  holdings,  the  abodes  of  the  great  man's 
"beiwohners,"  or  tenants.  It  is  these  outlying  build- 
ings that  constitute  the  chief  danger  to  an  attack- 
ing force,  forming  as  they  do  a  ready-made  en- 
circling line  of  outposts,  difficult  enough  to  sur- 
prise singly,  and  exceedingly  difficult  to  surround 
and  isolate  collectively,  as  must  be  done  if  the 
main  laager  is  to  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
presence  of  danger.  And  the  first  of  these  lies 
four  miles  this  side  of  it,  at  the  narrow  gates  of 
the  pass  itself,  shut  in  by  steep,  stony  peaks  and 
walls.  A  Boer  picket  is  known  to  lie  in  wait  there, 
and  must  be  rushed,  because  it  cannot  be  avoided. 

Getting  Past  the  Outpost. 

The   little  force  draws   near,   so   near  that  the 
sentinel  kopjes  look  like  huge  black  fingers  splayed 
out  over  it,  and  the  men,  as  they  commence  to 
breast  the  long  rise  leading  up  to  the  rift,  obey 
instructions    previously    given    by    noiselessly    ex- 
tending  into   three    separate   lines,    those    on    the 
flanks  trending  up  towards  the  peaks  on  either  side 
of  the  nek,  the  centre  one  heading  stoutly  for  the 
nek  itself,  through  which  they  can  see  the  sky  as 
a  deep  blue  V  cut  out  of  the  black  mass  of  the 
berg.      At  that  moment  a  mounted  Kaffir  appears 
like  a  phantom  amongst  them,  to  be  gripped  des- 
perately by  a  couple  of  troopers.      But  he   is   a 
friend,  and  is  doing  a  friend's  work.      Prom  his 
kraal  by  a  distant  spruit  his  animal  instinct  has 
lold   him  that   there  was   something  up   to-night. 
So   the   shabby   horse   and   execrable   saddle   were 
pulled   out,   and   Umpungan   set  out   to   work   his 
way    towards    the    disturbance,    whatever    it    was, 
crawling,  sidling,  listening,  placing  his  face  to  the 
ground   upon    every   hard   flat,    until    at   last    the 
drumming  and  the  clink  of  steel  bits  has  reached 
his  wonderful  ears,  and  finally  the  body  of  horse- 
men has  been  picked  out  from  the  gloom  by  his 
wonderful   eyes.      The   British   soldiers,   who   pay 
for  what  they  take,  and  do  not  abuse  his  women,  or 
use  the  sjambok  without  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  palaver,  and,    mirabile    dictu,    good  reason,  are 
blundering  across  his  domain  in  their  stupid,  noisy, 
white-man  fashion.      He  laughs  at  their  cohesion, 
at    the    iron    on    their  horses'  hoofs  and  the  steel 
in  their  mouths-as  well  might  his  fathers  have 
blown  upon  the  conch  when  ambushing  the  sleep- 


ing lion  in  the  good  old  days;  he  laughs  at  the 
mercy  in  their  hearts  for  a  vanquished  enemy— 
twas  not  thus  that  his  nation  avenged  the  Sabine 
rape  of  their  women  by  Bunu's  braves;  but  they 
are  his  friends,  and  guessing  what  sport  they  are 
at,  he  rides  on  invisible  and  soundless  on  their 
flank,  marvelling  at  their  slowness  and  their  dar- 
ing. For  he  knows  the  risk,  none  better;  have 
not  his  people  had  many  a  terrible  lesson  from 
those  crafty,  keen-eyed  white  black-men,  the  Dutch 
from  the  south  country! 

And  riding  thus  he  does  them  the  best  of  good 
turns.  The  Boer  picket  on  the  nek  has  been  un- 
easy too,  and  instead  of  sitting  quiet  and  silent  as 
usual  in  the  little  round  kraal  which  forms  their 
shelter,  have  been  moving  inquiringly  over  the 
neighbouring  ground,  and  are  at  this  precise  mo- 
ment poking  round  the  right  foot  of  the  biggest 
of  the  right-hand  kopjes,  well  away  from  and  out 
of  sight  and  sound  of  the  nek  and  the  slopes  ap- 
proaching it.  Here  they  are  spotted  by  the  self- 
constituted  British  flank-guard,  who,  risking  sud- 
den death  by  many  bayonets,  swerves  sharply  in- 
wards towards  the  startled  squadron,  and,  as  re- 
lated, is  at  once  roughly  collared.  Explanations 
sotto  voce  to  the  guide,  with  much  gesticulation, 
but  in  the  softest  of  hunter's  whispers.  "  No 
brandwacht  on  the  nek,  baas,  brandwacht  he  down 
there!  Be  queek,  he  kom  back  soon!"  They  push 
on  quickly,  with  more  care  now  for  speed  than 
silence,  with  the  native  well  in  the  centre  in  case 

he  has  lied,  when !      But  he  has  not  lied,  and 

they  shuffle  successfully  over  the  dreaded  spot. 
pass  the  little  kraal  with  the  embers  of  a  small  fire 
still  glowing  behind  it,  and  are  a  mile  down  the 
gorge  before  the  Dutch  picket,  having  seen  and 
heard  nothing  on  its  excursion,  climbs  thankfully 
up  to  its  rest  again,  knowing  nothing  of  provei'bs 
about  horses  and  stable-doors! 

In  the  Moonlight. 

And  then  the  moon  rose,  not  with  the  leisurely 
gravity  of  her  British  habits,  but  send- 
ing a  lance  of  steel  light  witli  magni- 
ficent suddenness  across  the  world  of  grass 
from  some  particularly  black  corner  of  the  horizon 
away  to  the  north-east.  Like  some  enormous  opal- 
escent balloon  she  swings  above  the  banks  of 
night  clouds,  until  having  moved  above  everything 
definite  in  the  sky  by  which  one  could  perceive 
her  movement,  she  rides  apparently  stationary  like 
a  white  shining  hole  in  the  vast  level  of  blue  velvet 
above.  What  a  change  upon  the  earth  beneath! 
The  flats  are  resplendent,  the  hollows  alternate 
v/ith  silver  tracts  of  light  and  sharp  triangular 
shadows  as  the  contours  of  the  knobs  and  kopjes 
are  flung  into  them.      The  veldt  road  is  a  broad 
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river  of  glory,  the  goat-tracks  like  electric  flashes 
interlacing  and  cris-crossing  the  broad  surface  Oi' 
the  veldt,  and  all  little  humble  things  like  tufts  of 
grass  and  solitary  stones  stand  out  with  so  much 
beauty  that  one  makes  a  mental  note  to  look  if 
some  of  it  is  not  still  upon  them  in  the  daytime. 
And  the  gorge  along  which  our  squadron  is  press- 
ing becomes  a  splendid,  illuminated  peril.  If  there 
are  any  Boers  upon  the  walls  on  either  side,  they 
must  see  the  horsemen  who  move  along  pursued  by 
a  thousand  scintillations  from  rifle-barrels,  stir- 
rups, even  the  little  brass  badges  on  shoulder- 
straps  and  hats.  But  luck  is  attending  pluck  to- 
night: they  pass  between  the  great  silvery  ram- 
parts unchallenged,  though  many  of  them  are  so 
certain  of  hearing  the  harsh  "  Wies  da!"  which 
will  call  ruin  to  them,  that  the  still  air  seems  to 
be  full  of  the  sound.  But  they  pass  on,  thread 
their  way  amongst  the  dongas  which  mark  the 
farther  exit  of  the  pass — a  broad  vague  opening 
with  none  of  the  dangers  of  its  brother  gate,  now 
four  miles  back  in  charge  of  its  deluded  warders, 
and  in  a  few  moments  are  again  in  the  open  with 
the  berg  behind  them,  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
enemy's  secret  preserves. 


The  Surprise. 


And  the  first  covert  to  be  drawn  is  very  close 
ahead,  three  little  farms  half  a  mile  apart,  and  per- 
haps two  from  the  main  laager.  The  squadron 
splits  up  again  into  three  parties,  the  two  outer- 
most vanish  outwards,  the  centre  one  forwards, 
each  towards  its  farm.  They  dismount,  and  leav- 
ing their  horses  behind  walls,  advance  on  foot  and 
surround  each  building  in  single  file.  From  the 
houses  no  sound  or  sight,  such  luck  was  never 
seen,  they  are  empty!  Forward,  still  on  foot, 
towards  Joubert's  great  building.  Another  small 
farm  shows  up  in  the  moonlight  half  a  mile  on. 
Blood  must  be  drawn  here  or  nowhere;  there  is  a 
light  in  the  window.  With  infinite  caution  it  is 
surrounded,  men  walking  on  tiptoe,  with  care  that 
even  one  spur  does  not  clink  against  the  other, 
every  man  with  his  rifle-barrel  pointed  towards 
that  dimly  lighted  window,  and  bending  low  so 
that  his  body  may  not  be  seen  above  its  sill.  At 
last  all  are  in  their  places,  a  ring  of  excited,  crouch- 
ing men,  with  the  tiny  farmhouse  silent  and  sleep- 
ing in  their  midst.  An  oflicer  crawls  forward, 
revolver  in  hand,  and  then  stands  erect  close  up  to 
the  door;  another  worms  his  way  to  the  window, 
and  lies  flat  beneath  it,  staring  upwards,  his  head 
stiflfly  thrown  back.  A  few  men,  previously  told 
olT,  follow,  each  with  bayonets  fixed.  There  is  a 
moment  of  intense  silence;  then  as  startlingly  as 
the  report  of  a  cannon  comes  a  low  call  from  the 
officer   flattened    against    the    door,    "  Maak   oop!" 


("Open!")  There  is  a  scuffle  inside  the  house  and 
a  sharp  ejaculation.  The  officer  at  the  door  step'? 
back  a  pace  and  points  his  revolver,  he  at  tho 
window  half  raises  himself  from  the  ground,  and, 
stretching  one  hand  over  the  sill,  levels  his  weapon 
at  the  dirty  glass.  The  men  behind  them  bring 
their  bayonets  to  the  charge,  and  stand  glaring 
over  the  points  of  them.  The  door  is  flung  open 
from  the  inside.  "  God  in  heaven!  what's  up?" 
"  Hands  up!"  The  dumbfounded  old  man  at  the 
door  raises  his  rifle,  and  the  officer  thrusts  his 
revolver  in  his  face  until  its  muzzle  is  buried  in  his 
grizzled  beard.  "  No,  my  father,"  says  a  younger 
voice  behind  him;  "  don't  make  any  trouble!"  The 
old  man  yields,  and  he  and  his  son  come  forth  with 
rolling  eyes  and  shaking  limbs;  no  shame  to  shake 
at  such  an  awakening!  At  the  window  the  officer 
is  standing  covering  two  shrinking  Burghers  in- 
side; they  have  their  rifles  in  their  hands,  but 
resting  upon  the  floor,  and  are  crouching  over  them 
staring  fixedly,  as  if  fascinated,  up  at  the  stern  facr 
and  four  inches  of  blue  steel  looking  at  them 
through  the  pane.  One  of  them  shifts  his  hand 
along  his  rifle.  "None  of  that!"  growls  the 
Briton,  looking  along  his  sights.  And  they,  too, 
yield,  in  a  maze  of  terror  and  bewilderment  at  the 
suddenness  of  it  all,  and  with  the  others  are  placed 
under  guard.  So  much  for  the  picket.  The  cordon 
around  the  farm  stirs  and  shifts,  longing  to  break 
silence,  and  to  get  done  with  this  ageing  work. 
A  few  whispered  orders,  and  they  are  off  once 
more,  in  five  parties  this  time,  for  the  big  job  of 
the  night,  the  attack  on  the  commando  in  the 
farm. 

The  Attack. 

The  latter,  a  big,  rambling  building,  built  on  two 
sides  of  a  square,  is  perched  like  a  hanging  garden 
on  the  very  shoulder  of  the  berg,  with  plantations 
fringing  its  lower  side,  and  around  its  tipper  side 
a  tangle  of  long  grass,  old  mealies,  and  the  rank 
vegetation  of  two  years  of  neglect.  ...  It  is 
now  nearly  3  o'clock,  and  deathly  still.  The  moon, 
which  has  shone  so  bravely  for  five  hours,  has 
moved  into  a  drift  of  clouds  which  streak  across 
her  mother-of-pearl  disc  like  a  woolly  gridiron  and 
shut  out  half  har  light.  Already  there  is  that 
strange  feeling  of  coming  day  in  the  air,  a  little 
stir  in  the  grass  and  the  tops  of  the  scattered  trees, 
a  time  more  melancholy  than  night,  and  making 
the  thought  that  there  can  ever  be  another  day 
almost  an  impossibility.  The  business  in  hand 
must  be  done  quickly,  for  there  is  little  hope  of 
success,  even  of  return,  if  Erasmus'  desperadoes 
once  detect  the  small  numbers  of  their  assailants. 
In  a  night  affair  the  attackers  can  expect  little 
mercy  if  they  are  worsted.  The  confusion,  terror, 
and  indignation  of  the  surprised  gives  little  scope 
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or  will  to  take  prisoners  those  of  the  beaten  sur- 
prisers  whom  it  is  impossible  to  shoot.  The  dis- 
mounted troopers,  stealing  forward  in  the  hall- 
light,  know  all  this  well  enough,  and  pray  that 
events  may  march  quickly  so  that  they  may  forget 
it  and  quit  themselves  like  men. 

They  have  not  long  to  wait.  Down  from  the 
path  above  comes  the  clattering  of  a  galloping, 
stumbling  horse.  A  Boer  half-way  up  the  hillside 
has  detected  the  party  climbing  to  cut  off  the 
picket,  and  with  presence  of  mind  he  leaves  the 
smaller  issue  to  its  fate  and  flies  to  warn  the  main 
body.  The  clattering  changes  to  a  heavy  swishing 
as  he  plunges  through  the  thicket  behind  the  house. 
The  three  encircling  parties  run  crouching  to  their 
places,  only  just  in  time.  Then  a  hoarse  shout 
from  the  Boer,  who  pulls  up  at  the  end  of  the  wing 
and  flings  himself  from  his  horse,  "  Come  out, 
Burghers,  come  out  I  The  English  are  on  the 
pass!"  He  then  runs  behind  the  farm,  calling 
wildly  to  a  native  to  loose  the  precious  cattle  from 
their  kraal,  "  Jantje,  Jantje,  you  sleeping  pig,  loose 
the  beasts!"  The  bewildered  animals  stream  out, 
trotting  lumberingly  right  amongst  the  men  lying 
in  ambush,  and  between  them  and  the  farm.  Then 
someone  fires.  A  roar  arises  within  the  building, 
an  exclamation  from  a  hundred  startled  men,  the 
sound  of  a  hundred  men  clutching  at  their  rifles 
and  clothes  and  leaping  across  the  encumbered 
rooms.  The  first  man  appears  at  the  doorway  in 
the  end  of  the  wing;  another  shot,  and  he  is  down. 
And  then  the  tempest  is  let  loose,  and  the  scene 
becomes  indescribable. 

The  Fi^ht. 

Out  of  the  doorway  pours  a  stream  of  half-naked 
men,  some  firing,  some  falling,  all  yelling  in  their 
terror,  some  curses,  some  for  mercy.  A  ring  of 
spitting,  flashing  fire  bursts  from  the  ambuscade; 
it  rolls  from  end  to  end  of  the  half  circle,  back- 
wards and  forwards,  forward  and  back,  its  uproar 
redoubled  by  the  tremendous  smacking  of  the  bul- 
lets upon  the  stone  walls,  the  resonant  singing  note 
as  they  smite  and  tear  through  the  corrugated  tin 
roof,  and  the  crash  and  streamy  tinkle  of  shivering 
glass.  From  every  window  figures  are  leaping, 
some  black,  fully  clothed,  others  ludicrously  white 
in  draAvers  and  shirts.  Some  of  the  English 
charge  madly  up  to  these  windows.      "  Hands  up! 

hands  up!  you !"     Mercy  is  given  where  asked 

(have  British  soldiers  ever  forgotten  in  the  wildest 
of  scuffles  that  their  enemies  were  men  with 
souls?),  death  is  dealt  out  where  roared  for  by  a 
Mauser  shot  echoing  from  inside  the  rooms.  The 
farm  is  surrounded  by  leaping,  cursing  figures, 
friend  flying  from  friend  in  the  gloom,  some  fling- 
ing themselves  to  the  ground,  some  jumping  high 
in  the  air  at  every  shot,  as  if  they  expected  the 


bullet  to  pass  under  their  feet.  It  is  an  Inferno, 
a  Babel,  anything  you  will  of  horrible  confusion, 
racket,  and  agony.  But  the  Boers  are  too  many 
for  their  assailants.  They  break  out  behind  the 
circle  in  twos  and  threes,  in  tens  and  twenties, 
some  running  at  full  speed  with  bodies  bent  until 
they  almost  touch  the  ground;  others  manfully 
rushing  at  the  straggling  line  which  hems  them  in; 
others  slither  through  the  thicket  at  the  back,  and 
the  bullets  rasp  through  the  long  dry  grass  over 
their  heads.  All  have  their  rifles  and  bandoliers— 
a  Boer  will  grip  these  in  his  sleep  at  a  sound  out- 
side— and  a  party  of  them  stand  at  bay  in  the  plan- 
tation below  the  house,  and  add  their  fire  to  the 
appalling  clamour.  They  are  answered  by  a  storm 
from  the  lower  detachment,  and  melt  away,  leav- 
ing some  gasping  and  gripping  the  twigs  and  un- 
dergrowth, or  clutching  at  the  empty  air,  as  dying 
men  will,  and  many  rolling  hideously  among  the 
sodden  leaves,  with  animal-like  cries,  as  men 
grievously  hurt  roll   and   cry  [n   the   intervals 

bursts  of  rifle-fire  are  heard  up  by  the  pass.  The 
picket  there  has  stood  to  arms  in  time,  and  the 
British  detachment  can  get  no  farther.  A  bad  job 
this,  for  the  way  home  must  lie  over  that  narrow 
rift.  But  the  pace  down  below  is  too  hot  to  en- 
quire. For  twenty  mad  minutes  more  the  cohue 
seethes  and  roars  around  the  farm,  more  scattered 
now,  and  farther  from  the  buildings  themselves. 
In  odd  corners,  under  walls  and  bushes,  even  old 
waggons  and  heaps  of  mealies,  men  are  finding 
men  to  grapple  with  and  bayonet  or  clutch  by  the 
throat.  "  Hands  up!"  "  Hands  up!"  sounds  from 
all  sorts  of  dark  spots— often  from  a  soldier  en- 
countering another  in  the  half-light,  when  they 
part  with  an  oath  and  a  laugh  which  has  some- 
thing hysterical  in  it.  And  then  it  dies  fitfully 
away— a  hoarse  cry  here  and  there,  a  plunge  >t 
something  heavy  in  the  brushwood,  and  silence 
The  moon  has  gone  out,  and  the  first  glint  of 
day  over  the  shoulder  of  the  berg  only  accentuates 
the  gloom.  There  is  a  long  pause,  which  is  broke'i 
into  by  the  sharp  commands  of  oflScers  calling  their 
scattered  men  around  them.  A  small  party,  led 
by  the  commander,  enters  the  farm  to  see  if  any 
stragglers  still  lurk  within  it.  What  a  scene! 
Piles  of  blankets,  saddles,  impedimenta  of  all  sorts, 
broken  windows,  doors  wrenched  off  in  the  wild 
rush  for  the  open  air,  and  over  all  th^  vile  atmo- 
sphere caused  by  a  hundred  men  sleeping  in  a 
space  too  small  for  thirty.  In  one  room  thj; 
stump  of  a  candle  is  guttering  on  the  table,  and 
by  its  feeble  light  a  bed  in  the  corner  looks  puffy 
and  large  to  the  quick  eye  of  the  trooper.  "Some- 
one under  that  mattress,  sir,"  says  he  to  the  officer. 
"Come  out  of  that!"  No  reply.  "Come  out,  or 
I  will  fetch  you!"  Still  silence.  "  Nothing  there," 
says  the  officer,  and  turns  away.      But  the  trooper 
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stays  behind,  still  doiibtfuL  calling  loudly  onco 
more  to  the  motionless  heap  upon  the  bed.  Finally, 
convinced  at  last,  he  raises  his  rifle  with  a  laugh, 
and  drives  his  bayonet  down  through  the  swelling 
mattress.  But  something  squirms  and  heaves 
beneath  the  blow,  and  a  red  stain  breaks  out  upon 
the  quilting  as  the  bayonet  is  withdrawn  with 
difficulty.  The  trooper  and  another  tear  off  the 
coverings,  and,  lo!  a  stalwart,  bearded  Boer,  writh- 
ing with  a  death-wound  through  the  heart,  his 
strong  face  working  horribly  as  he  dies  clutching 
at  the  bed-clothing.  Let  us  get  away,  even  war 
has  no  right  to  this  sort  of  scene!  So  the  two 
troopers  hurry  off,  looking  straight  to  their  front, 
sorry  and  afraid. 


After  the  Figfht. 


Outside,  officers  are  getting  their  men  about 
them  from  all  quarters,  flushed,  panting  men  for 
the  most  part,  though  some  are  pale  and  drawn, 
an'd  have  lost  their  voices.  Common  soldiers  are 
not  all  of  common  blood  and  muscle;  there  are 
some  into  whose  souls  the  cruel  strokes  of  war  cut 
as  deeply  as  ever  Ihey  do  into  those  of  professional 
sentimentalists.  These  men,  and  I  have  seen  many 
of  them,  do  not  stand  roaring  over  a  bloody  trencli 
after  the  assault,  but  move  apart  and  stare  in  si- 
lence. Yet  they  have  struck  as  true  and  hard  as 
any,  right  up  to  the  bayonet-catch,  and  will  do  so 


again,  perhaps  with  greater  sternness  and  cer- 
tainty for  their  terrible  calm.  But  they  are  not 
pleasant  men  to  meet  at  such  times,  having  the  air 
of  those  who  see  things  that  one  cannot  see,  and 
apparently  not  recognising  those  whom  they  ought 
to  recognise.  No  psychologist  should  write  his 
volume  until  he  has  once  rushed  wifli  the  front 
line  of  a  charging  battalion;  he  will  see  many 
things  he  wotted  nothing  of,  and  will  attain  the 
fame  of  all  true  scientists,  of  being  thoroughly 
disbelieved  when  he  writes  the  truth. 

And  so  they  all  roll  up  around  their  natural 
magnets,  their  officers,  those  trim  young  men  who 
breathe  but  little  quicker  because  their  duty  ha^s 
led  them  into  such  a  frightful  scene;  careful  young 
men,  with  an  eye  to  the  end,  no  matter  how  wild 
and  distracting  the  beginning  and  middle;  won- 
derful young  men,  with  something  very  much 
weightier  on  their  square  shoulders  than  the  stars 
and  crowns  they  are  so  absurdly  proud  of;  for  the 
quarrels  and  honour  of  the  Empire,  human  lives 
and  similarly  ponderous  responsibilities  are  crys- 
tallised in  those  little  brass  tokens.  The  detach- 
ments are  collected  in  no  time;  one  is  told  off  to 
search  for  the  wounded,  one  to  round  up  the  cattle, 
a  third  to  drive  the  Boers'  riding-horses  from  the 
stables,  a  fourth  to  steal  up  to  the  pass  above  to 
aid  the  men  already  there  in  clearing  a  way  for 
retirement  when  the  time  comes. 


The  "  Revue  de  I'Universite  de  Bruxelles  "  for 
October  contains  an  article  by  Count  Goblet  d'Alvi- 
ella  describing  his  visit  to  Glasgow  as  delegate  of 
Brussels  University  during  the  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity Celebration  in  last  June.  The  greater  pare  of 
the  Count's  article  is  taken  up  with  a  record  of 
the  various  days'  proceedings,  but  wnere  he  de- 
viates into  comment  he  shows  himself  charmed 
with  Scotland  generally,  and  in  particular  with 
the  progress  and  hospitality  of  Glasgow's  people. 
The  trains  to  the  North  might  be  models  for  the 
Continent,  and  the  comfort  of  the  third-class  car- 
riages naturally  struck  the  Count  as  wonderful. 
Count  d'Alviella  says  that  if  Edinburgh  is  the 
modern  Athens,  Glasgow  might  well  be  named  the 
modern  Alexandria.  Moreover,  it  is  not  only  the 
best  governed  city  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  it 
holds  the  leadership  of  all  Europe  as  regards 
mimicipal  services,  whether  it  be  in  water  supply, 
lighting,  cleaning,  police,  pavements,  education, 
museums,  libraries,  recreatio-n,  or  health.  Glas- 
gow is,  in  fact,  says  the  Count,  "  practical  social- 
ism carried  out  by  intelligent  conservative  citizens." 


The  "  New  England  Magazine "  for  Octobe.. 
which  is  a  singularly  interesting  number,  contains 
the  story  as  told  by  Mrs.  H.  M.  Plunkett  of  the 
evolution  of  beautiful  Stockbridge.  Stockbridge  is 
a  town  in  Massachusetts.  In  August,  1853,  Miss 
Mary  G.  Hopkins  summoned  a  meeting  of  the 
townsfolk  to  form  the  "  Laurel  Hill  Association," 
for  the  purpose  of  ornamenting  the  public  streets 
and  squares  of  the  town,  by  planting  and  cultiva- 
ting ornamental  trees,  etc.  Her  cry  was.,  "  Let  us 
make  Stockbridge  the  paradise  of  towns — the  joy 
of  the  whole  earth.  The  association  was  formed; 
fifty  cents  were  given  for  every  tree  set  before  two 
years  had  passed;  prizes  were  offered  for  the  best 
group  of  trees  and  for  the  best  kept  sidewalk. 
Churchyards,  cemeteries,  and  beauty  spots  were 
carefully  cultivated.  Four  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  trees  were  planted  in  the  first  year.  When 
in  course  of  time  the  railway  came,  the  association 
made  a  grant  to  ensure  the  building  of  a  beautiful 
station,  laid  out  adjoining  lands  as  a  sort  of  parks, 
kept  the  goods  sidings  and  warehouses  as  far  as 
possible  out  of  sight. 
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LEADING   ARTICLES   IN   THE    REVIEWS. 


Mr.  John  Redmond,  M.P. 

The  English  "  Review  of  Reviews  "  publishes  an 
interesting,  if  somewhat  partisan,  sketch  of  Mr. 
Redmond,  the  Leader  of  the  Irish  Party:  — 

Mr.  John  Redmond  is  not  only  the  chief  of  the 
Irish  National  Party — ^he  is  the  leader  of  the  only 
effective  Opposition  that  exists  in  the  House  of 
Commons  at  the  present  day.  In  that  position 
he  occupies  a  place  in  the  British  Constitution 
only  second  in  importance  to  that  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  members 
last  session  began  to  realise  where  power  lies, 
and  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  the  debates  Mr. 
Balfour  referred  to  Mr.  Redmond  as  If  he,  and  not 
Sir  Henry  Oampbell-Bannerman,  were  the  real 
leader  of  His  Majesty's  Opposition.  Therein  Mr. 
Balfour  paid  homage  to  facts.  Sir  Henry  Camp- 
bell-Bamierman,  who  is  titularly  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  has  so  much  to  do  in  endeavouring  to 
compose  the  internecine  difficulties  of  the  small 
but  distracted  party  which  nominally  follows  his 
lead,  that  he  has  neither  the  energy,  nor  the 
time,  nor  the  mind,  to  spare  for  the  performance 
of  the  normal  duties  of  his  post.  The  first  duty 
of  an  Opposition  is  to  oppose. 

Mr.  Redmond's  Qualifications  as  a  Leader. 
Mr.  John  Redmond  is  the  first  Irish  leader  who 
has  given  the  world  any  token  of  the  possession 
of  the  qualities  which  made  Mr.  Parnell  so  famous. 
It  is  true  that  his  position  is  largely  due  to  Mr. 
Dillon.  The  work  of  solidifying  the  party  after 
it  was  shattered  by  the  great  explosion  conse- 
quent upon  the  fall  of  Mr.  Parnell  fell  on  the 
shoulders  of  John  Dillon,  who  spent  some  of  the 
best  years  of  his  life  in  weariless,  thankless  efforts 
to  re-establish  the  unity  of  the  Irish  National 
Party.  Mr.  Redmond  himself  did  not  contribute 
very  much  to  the  work  of  reconciliation  and  con- 
solidation. As  the  leader  of  the  small  group  who 
<?all  themselves  Parnellites,  and  spend  their  ener- 
gies in  paralysing  the  party  which  Mr.  Parnell 
formerly  led,  he  gave  little  token  of  the  possession 
of  those  qualities  that  last  session  commanded  the 
universal  respect  of  the  House.  But  he  is  for- 
tunate in  having,  in  Mr.  Dillon,  a  colJeague  who 
was  in  other  days  sufliciently  self-sacrificing  to 
allow  no  personal  feelings  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  attaining   the  great   object   which   he  had   set 


before  him.  After  long  years  of  almost  heart- 
breaking struggle  he  saw  the  desire  of  his  heart. 
When  "  Tiger  Tim  "  was  read  out  of  the  party  with 
beil,  book,  and  candle,  the  Irish  Parliamentarians 
became  once  more  a  fighting  unit.  Mr.  Redmond 
then  being  called  to  supreme  command,  displayed 
qualities  with  which  he  had  hitherto  not  been 
credited.  His  readiness  in  debate,  his  self-con- 
trol, his  keen  appreciation  of  the  vital  points  in 
Parliamentary  strategy,  speedily  made  him  a  power 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  One  of  the  greatest 
of  our  Imperial  statesmen,  who  watches  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Parliamentary  arena  from  the 
distant  post  in  which  he  is  serving  the  Empire, 
declared  recently  that,  in  his  opinion,  Mr. 
Redmond  was  the  ablest  Parliamentarian  In  the 
present  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Redmond  is  a 
politician  first,  a  politician  second,  and  a  politician 
third.  As  an  individual  entity  he  is  almost  un- 
known to  any  except  his  intimates.  But  he  has 
brought  keen  intelligence  to  the  study  of  the 
science  of  politics.  He  has  given  his  mind  to  it, 
and  spent  days  and  nights  in  acquiring  Knowledge 
of  ill  the  niceties  and  rules  of  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure. 

A  Contrast  with  Mr.   Dillon. 

Of  the  two  men  who  stand  foremost  in  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  Party,  Mr.  Dillon  is  much  better 
know"n  and  loved  in  England  than  Mr.  Redmond. 
Mr.  Redmond,  indeed,  has  his  spurs  still  to  win 
with  the  English  masses,  whereas  John  Dillon  is 
a,  name  to  conjure  with  among  all  who  esteem 
great  public  spirit,  unselfish  devotion,  and  lofty 
idealism.  It  has  been  in  the  House  of  Commons 
rather  than  on  the  English  platform  mat;  Mr.  Red- 
mond has  made  his  mark.  He  is  now  about  to 
embark  upon  one  of  those  enterprises  wQich  often 
make  or  mar  the  portrait  of  an  Irish  leader. 

Immediately  before  sailing  for  America,  Mr. 
Redmond,  addressing  a  mass  meeting  at  Mary- 
borough, Queen's  County  (October  20),  made  the 
following   significant   declaration:  — 

His  guiding  principle  in  life  was  perfectly  simple.  He 
had  no  faith  in  any  English  political  party  or  in  Eng- 
lish benevolence  towards  Ireland,  or  in  the  possibility 
of  any  class  of  the  population  getting  justice  in  the 
smallest  particidar  from  mere  reason  or  argument  or 
persuasion.  His  policy  was  to  make  English  govern- 
ment in  Ireland  dirticult  and  dangerous.  If  the  people 
wanted  any  instalment  of  justice  they  must  make  them- 
selves a  trouble  and  a  danger  to  the  Government. 
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To  a  friend  :\Ii-.   Redmond  wrote: 

"  I  am  going  to  America  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
plaining to  our  people  the  re-unio!i  now  nappily 
effected  in  Ireland  of  all  sections  or  the  Nation- 
alists. I  shall  set  forth  the  prospecis  of  the 
Irish  cause,  and  ask  them  to  give  s'.il>stantial  sup- 
port to  the  United  Irish  League. 

"  My  attitude  in^  relation  to  the  Irish  physical 
force  societies,  which  have  refused  to  welcome  me 
to  America,  is  clear  and  obvious.  I  have  no  quar- 
rel with  any  man  who  honestly  thinks  his  way 
of  freeing  Ireland  the  best,  and  something  akin 
to  despair  of  constitutional  methods  is  quite  na- 
tural.     I.  however,  do  not  despair. 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  think  what  we  have  already 
achieved  justifies  every  confidence  that  we  shall 
reach  our  end  by  the  constitutional  road.  Next 
session  we  shall  repeat  the  tactics  whicn  answered 
so  well  last  session,  and  in  the  end  you  will  see 
Home  Rule  will  come  of  itcelf. 

''  Our  party  is  the  best  disciplinea  and  most 
united  in  Parliament.  My  personal  relations  are 
most  cordial  with  all  its  members.  On  questions 
of  policy  I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  John 
Dillon.  William  O'Brien,  and  Mr.  Blake." 

The  Impressions  of  a  Personal  Friend. 

Mr.  AV.  M.  Crook  says  of  Mr.  Redmond  ■. 

"  I  first  made  John  Redmond's  acquaintance 
bome  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  ago,  when  we  v^ere 
law  students  together  at  the  King's  Inns  In  Dub- 
Jin.  It  will  surprise  most  people  to  learn  that 
my  earliest  impression  of  him  is  as  a  temperance 
reformer.  The  Irish  National  Movement  has  al- 
ways been  closely  associated  v,  ith  the  drink  traffic, 
and  in  the  atmosphere  of  an  Irish  Protestant  home 
the  two  are  closely  connected  in  thought.  It  is 
impossible  to  convey  to  anyone  not  brought  up 
in  that  atmosphere  how  strict  is.  the  caste  system 
that  prevails  in  Ireland.  There  is  nothing  like  it 
in  England;  nothing  like  it  anywhere  In  the  Em- 
pire except  in  India.  It  was  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Redmond  was  almost  a  total  abstainer  that  first 
brought  us  together.  The  meeting  was  in  this 
wise:- 

"  It  was  the  custom  for  the  students  at  King's 
Inns  to  dine  in  messes  of  six.  A  fixed  quantity  of 
wine  per  head  was  allowed  to  each  table,  and 
thir^ity  students,  of  whom  there  were  a  few,  al- 
ways sought  diligently  for  totally  abstaining  ac- 
quaintances to  join  their  mess.  As  I  did  not  drink 
wine,  I  found  myself  in  great  demand,  and  on  one 
occasion  the  same  mess  captured  John  Redmond 
also.  As  ho  never  took  more  than  half  a  glass 
of  wine  at  dinner,  this  lucky  table  regarded  itself 
as  having  six  bottles  of  wine  for  four  persons." 


The  Late  Empress  Frederick. 

By  One  Who  Knew  Hee  well. 

The  first  place  in  the  "Quarterly"  is  given  to 
a  sketch  of  the  late  Empress  Frederick  by  one 
who  evidently  writes  out  of  intimate  knowledge. 
The  writer  explains  her  early  unpopularity  with 
the  Germans  by  saying  that  when  she  first  came 
amougsit  them  they  were  in  the  sensitive  mood  of 
a  people  conscious  of  great  power  not  yet  properly 
appreciated,  and  that  "  her  eloquent  face  and 
her  habit  of  frank  expression  put  her  at  a  disad- 
vantage." He  refers  with  some  warmth  to  the  "time 
when  evil  tongues  dared  to  say  of  such  a  home  " 
as  that  of  the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess,  "that 
it  was  marred  by  domestic  discord."     He  goes  on: 

These  rumours,  carelessly  or  maliciously^  repeated, 
caused  them  deep  personal  pain.  .  .  We  know  well 
that  from  the  day  the  white  heather  Avas  gathered  on 
Craig-na-ban  till  the  day  on  which  the  Emperor  breathed 
his  last,  still  holding  close  to  his  breast  the  hand  of 
his  wife,  the  strong  and  deepening  attachment  knew 
no  break,  no  distrust.  So  free  were  they  from  do- 
mestic discord,  that  the  very  strength  of  their  attach- 
ment was  an  annoj'ance   to   political   opponents. 

Philosopher  and  Child  in  One. 

Her  general  character  is  outlined  m  words  which 
only   close   intercourse   could    dictate:  — 

"  She  had  the  brain  of  a  philosopher  and  the  heart 
of  a  child,"  was  the  exclamation  of  one  who  knew  and 
loved  her  well.  The  words  were  well  chosen.  .  . 
She  had  read,  and  what  is  more  rare,  she  had  thought. 
She  had  intelligently  co-ordinated  her  reading,  and  she 
possessed  a  mind  which  quickly  and  clearly  appre- 
hended the  core  of  ^  question.  Hers  was  not  a  mind 
of  that  feminine  order  which  is  allured  by  side-issues 
or  diverted  by  preferences.  She  could  discuss,  and 
keep  to  t.ie  point.  .  .  Thus  there  were  drawn  to 
her  side  men  of  culture  and  of  thought;  the  artist, 
the  philosopher,  the  theologian,  the  poet  felt  that  they 
were  appreciated  for  their  own  sake.  Her  absolute 
sincerity  and  ready  sympathy  enlisted  the  affection 
alike  of  bourgeois  and  peasant.  .  .  "  She  is  one 
of  the  cleverest  women  I  have  met,"  said  Bismarck. 
One  marked  characteristic  of  her  ability  was  its  ver- 
satility. Nothing  came  amiss  to  her.  She  loved 
ethics,  and  talked  Avith  lively  interest  upon  economic 
and  philosophical  questions.  She  delighted  in  art, 
and  would  ransack  the  shops  of  places  Avhich  she  visi- 
ted—in Germany,  Italy,  and  England— for  things  rare 
and  beautiful.     .     .     .     She  had  a  happy  gift  in  painting. 

Correcting  Carlyle. 
Here  is  an  illuminative  anecdote  about  Carlyle. 
With  all  her  appxeciation  of  broad  general  effect: 

she  loved  to  possess  exact  information.  "  There  is  one 
matter,"  said  the  Empress  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  "  Avhich 
will  interest  you.  You  say  in  your  life  of  Frederick 
the  Great  that  he  was  of  about  middle  height.  Now 
we  have  his  gloves,  his  boots,  and  his  uniform,  and 
from  accurate  measurement  of  these  it  appears  that  he 
was  a  srnall  man — about  my  own  height."  "  He  Avas 
about  middle  beirht."  Avas  Carlyle's  imnatient  ansAver. 
The  opinionated  obstinacy  which  declined  to  be  set  right 
did  not  commend  itseh'  to  the  Empress'  mind. 

There  is  a  note  of  almost  personal  affection  in 
the  writer's  description  of  Kronberg,  the  last  home 
of  the  Empress. 


Rkvikw  of  Rkvif.ws, 
December  20. 19ux. 
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Her  Pilgrimage  Througli  DouDt — 
Of  her  religious  beliefs  the  writer  speaks  guar'^- 
edly,   but  v/ith  positive  certainty.       He  says: — " 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  early  years  of  the 
Emnress  Frederick,  the  years  wlien  her  intellectual 
powers  were  ripening,  coincided  with  a  period  of  marked 
and  vigorous  investigation  of  things  sacred.  "  Es- 
j^ays  and  Reviews  "  appeared  in  1860;  Colenso's  work  on 
the  Pentateuch  in  18t52;  Renan's  "  Vie  de  Jesus "  in 
1803;  btrauss'  shorter  "  Leben  Jesu "  in  1864;  and 
•■  Ecce  Homo "  in  1866.  .  .  .  She  moved  into  Ger- 
many when  the  Tubingen  school  led  the  advance  of 
thought,  and  when  Strauss  was  accepted  as  a  prophet. 
She  possessed  a  singularly  candid  and  active  mind.  .  . 
AH  her  intellectual  instincts  were  drawn  to  the  side 
of  those  who  seemed  to  be  seeking  truth  fearlesslj', 
Avhile  her  sympathy  was  alienated  by  the  spirit  of  flat- 
terv-  which  marked  too  often  the  ministrations  of  the 
orthodox.  .  .  .  She  could  not  ignore  what  was  going 
en  in  the  world  of  thought.  .  .  .  Spirits  like  hers 
have  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  intellectual  honesty.  . 
But  darkness  does  not  last  for  ever;  and  there  is  a 
certain  darkness  in  which  God  may  be  felt.  Certain  it 
is  that  the  Empress  Frederick  emerged  from  this 
cloudy  period  with  surer  convictions  of  the  greatness 
of  Him  Who  rules  over  all;  but  the  heightened  sense 
of  the  greatness  of  the  Supreme  Power  Who  fulfils  Him- 
self in  many  ways  is  accompanied  by  a  hesitation  to 
accept  conventional  definitions. 

— and  Sorrow  to  Faith. 
Of  the  experience  which  was  the  source  of  her 
deepest  religious  convictions  the  writer  says:  — 

The  late  Empress  Frederick  was  called  upon  to  meet 
those  mental  trials  which  are  the  penalty  of  active 
and  inquisitive  intellects;  she  was  called  upon  to  en- 
counter in  uncommon  degree  and  in  tragic  guise  those 
trials  of  the  heart  which  are  common  to  all,  and  finally 
to  face  in  her  own  person  the  fiery  trial  of  prolonged 
I)hysical  pain.  No  drop  of  bitterness  was  wanting  in 
the  cup  placed  in  her  hands;  no  kind  of  sorrow  or 
suffering  was  spared  her.  The  conflict  of  doubt,  the 
ache  of  loss,  the  sudden  snatching  away  of  the  joys 
and  dignities  of  life,  the  bereavements,  the  isolation, 
the  horror  and  agony  of  tormenting  disease — all  were 
hers.  Through  these  strange  and  painful  vicissitudes 
her  grasp  upon  the  realities  of  life  widened  and  strength- 
ened. The  principles  of  the  Christian  faith,  which 
find  such  various  expression  in  the  creeds  of  the 
Churches,  became  deep  and  supreme  realities  to  her; 
and  even  the  ancient  symbols  of  Christendom  were  to 
lier  venerable  monuments  of  the  piety  of  the  past, 
striving  to  give  expression  to  eternal  truths. 

A  Singular  Parallel. 
Her  own   words  are  given,   and  they  shed   in- 
teresting light  on  the  Empress  as  well  as  the  be- 
liever:— 

When  people  are  puzzled  with  Christianity  (or  their 
acceptance  of  it),  I  am  reminded  of  a  discussion  be- 
tween an  Englishman  and  an  advanced  Radical  of  the 
Continent  (a  pohtician).  The  latter  said,  "England 
■«ill  become  a  republic  as  time  advances."  The  Eng- 
lishman answered,  "I  ao  not  see  why  she  should.  We 
enjoy  all  the  advantages  a  republic  could  give  us  (and 
a  few  more),  and  none  of  its  disadvantages."  Does 
not  this  conversation  supply  us  with  a  fit  comparison 
Avhen  one  hears — the  days  of  creeds  are  gone  by,  etc.? 
I  say  "  No."  You  can  be  a  good  Christian  and  a 
I'hilosopher  and  a  Sage,  etc.  The  eternal  truths  on 
which  Christianity  rests  are  true  for  ever  and  for  all; 
the  forms  they  take  are  endless:  their  modes  of  ex- 
pression vary.  It  is  so  living  a  thing  that  it  will  grow 
and  expand  and  unfold  its  depths  to  those  who  know 
how  to  seek  for  them.  To  the  thinking,  the  hoard 
of  traditions,  of  legends  and  doctrines,  which  have 
gathered  around  it  in  the  course  of  centuries  remain 
precious    and    sacred,    to    be    loved    and    venerated    as 


garbs  in  which  the  vivifying,  underlying  truths  were 
clad,  and  beyond  which  m.any  an  eye  has  never  been 
able  to  penetrate.  It  v.'ould  be  wrong,  and  cruel,  and 
dangerous  to  disturb  them;  but  meanwhile  the  number 
of  men  who  soar  above  the  earth-born  smallness  of  out- 
ward things  continues  to  increase,  and  the  words  in 
which  they  clothe  their  souls'  conception  of  Chris- 
tianity are  valuable  to  mankind;  they  are  in  advance 
of  the  rest  of  human  beings,  and  can  be  teachers  and 
leaders  by  their  goodness  and  their  wisdom.  So  were 
the  Propnets  and  the  Apostles  in  their  day,  and  so  are 
all  great  writers,  poets,  and  thinkers. 

That  life  is  stronger  than  logic  is  a  lesson  which 
sooner  or  later  comes  home  to  every  open  soul. 
It  was  fittingly  impressed  on  the  heart  of  the  royal 
lady  by  the  contrast  between  the  plausible  ab- 
stractions of  democratic  theory  and  the  solid,  if 
anomalous,  realities  of  the  British  Constitutio-n. 

In  her  last  sufferings  she  derived  some  ccrafort 
from    Ugo    Bassl's    sermon,    with    the    couplet: 
God  has  other  words  for  other  worlds. 
But  for  this  world  the  Word  of  God  is  Christ. 

The  whole  paper  is  an  interesting  outline  of  the 
biography  of  a  soul,  and  a  royal  sooil  to  boot. 


^^The  Paralysis  of  Parliament/' 

"Radical"    Eemedies    Pbopuseh    by   the 

■■((IrABTEELT." 

"  Radical  ...  in  that  they  go  to  the  root 
of  rhe  matter;  but  .  .  .  not  revolutionary." 
So  the  "  Quarterly,"  in  a  striking  article  on  "  The 
Paralysis  of  Parliament,"  dares  to  describe  its 
suggested  remedies. 

The  Disease. 
The  writer  begins  by  deploring  the  decreasing 
output  of  legislation  in  recent  years,  with  some 
caustic  strictures  on  the  present  Government.      He 
recalls  the  exploits  of  former  Parliaments:  — 

No  modern  Parliament  has  been  more  productive  of 
legislation  than  that  which  was  elected  in  November, 
1868.     .     .     . 

The  fii-st  session  of  the  new  Parliament  of  1874  .  .  . 
showed  a  creditable  record  of  work.  .  .  .  The  first 
session  of  the  Parliament  of  1880-85  was  very  prolific. 
.  .  .  The  first  working  session  of  Lord  Salisburj''s 
Second  Administration  (1887)  Avas  almost  entirely  Irish; 
but  time  was  found  for  four  or  five  other  iBills  of 
general  utility.  .  .  .  Even  in  the  short  Parliament 
of  1892-95  .  ,  .  the  House  of  Commons  turned  out  a 
great  deal  of  work. 

Eight  important  measures  are  credited  to  the 
first  session  of  Lord  Salisbury's  third  Administra- 
tion (1S96).  Even  allowing  that  Radical  Parlia- 
ments may  be  expected  to  be  more  active  in  in- 
itiating legislation,  yet  "Lord  Salisbury's  legisla- 
tive record  for  1901  is  very  scanty,  even  as  com- 
pared with  Mr.  Disraeli's  in  1874."  But,  argues 
the  reviewer,  we  may  not  now  wait  for  Radical 
initiative.  "  If  legislative  and  administrative  re- 
forms are  not  effected  by  the  Unionists,  they  will 
hardly — at  least  for  some  years  to  come — be  ef- 
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fected  at  all."  :Mr.  Balfour's  election  card  of 
1895,  as  quoted,  advocated  fifteen  measures,  of 
which  twelve  were  concerned  with  home  reform. 
But  Parliament  remains  barren.  For  this  result 
•'  Ministers  themselves  are  largely  to  blame."  But 
the  defect  lies  deeper.  The  machinery  itself  is 
out  of  gear.  "  The  House  cf  Commons  has  more 
than  ever  to  do,  and  it  continues  to  do  it  in  an 
unbusinesslike  way.' 

Some  "  minor  palliatives  "  are  first  considered. 
The  reviewer  would  not  limit  the  question  time, 
but  has  no  objection  to  restricting  the  right  of 
putting  supplementary  questions  to  the  original 
questioner.  He  endorses  the  proposal  to  coufino 
private  bills  to  Tuesdays  and  Fridays.  He  thinks 
some  means  mijrht  be  invented  tor  appreciably 
shortening  the  time  spent  in  voting. 

But  the  root-facts  are  that  the  House  has  too 
much  to  do,  and  its  time  is  not  properly  distrib- 
uted. The  reviewer's  remedies  may  be  tabulated 
as  follows:  — 

I.  The  Prime  Remedy. 

"  The  proper  remedy  for  overwork  is  obvious. 
It  is  devolution  .  .  .  the  division  of  labour 
by  means  of  Committees." 

It  is  by  a  large  adoption  of  this  principle  that  the 
•omted  States  Congress  is  enabled  to  despatch  a  great 
amount  of  work.  The  system  of  Committees  is  also 
largely  employed  in  France;  and  (to  take  a  signal  in- 
stance nearer  home)  it  is  the  secret  of  the  effective 
despatch  of  business  by  the  London  County  Council. 

This  compliment  from  the  "  Quarterly  "  to  the 
L.C.C.  will  doubtless  be  appreciated  at  Spring  Gar- 
dens. 

Committees  on  (1)  Estimates. 

1.  One  or  more  Committees  for  the  Estimates. 
"  The  Report  stage  should  remain,  btit  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Estimates  at  this  stage  by  the 
whole  House  should  be  confined  to  the  votes  in 
classes."  This  suggestion  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  1890,  and  by  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
Mr.  Courtney,  the  late  Sir  John  Mowbray,  and  Mr, 
Whitbread  in  1886. 

(2)  Education. 
Grand   Committees   for  purposes   of  legislation 
having    been    justified    by    results,    the   reviewer 
urges — 

2.  "  There  should  be  a  Standing  Committee  for 
Education." 

"  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  Unionists  should 
not  go  further,  and  support  the  establishment  of 
otauding  Committees  for 

fi.  Scottish, 

4.  Irish,  and  (if  it  be  desired) 

5.  Welsh  business." 

Gladstonian  Home  Rule,  it  is  true,  may  be  dead,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  impossible,  if  the  paralysis  of  Par- 
liament be  allowed   to   continue,   that    the   Home   Rule 


movement  may  gain  as  much  on  the  side  of  practical 
expeaiency  as  it  has  lost  on  the  side  of  sentiment. 

Mr.  Bright's  proposal  in  1886  to  form  the  Irish 
members  into  "  a  Committee  that  would  be  known 
as  the  Committee  on  Ireland  or  for  Ireland,"  to 
which  all  Irish  Bills  should  be  referred.  "  When 
a  Bill  had  passed  through  the  stage  or  Keport  it 
would  go  im.mediately  to  the  third  reading." 
Home  Rule  by  Committees  at  Westminster  is  thus 
put  forward  as  the  Unionist  substilate  for  Home 
Rule  by  Parliaments  in  Ireland,  Scotland  and 
Wales. 

II.  Map  Out  the  Time. 

For  the  proper  disposal  of  the  time  or  the  House, 
the  reviewer  suggests: — • 

1.  The  rules  should  allot  not  merely  a  definite 
number  of  days  to  supply,  but,  as  Sir  Henry  Fow- 
ler suggested,  so  many  of  the  days  to  each  divi- 
sion of  the  Estimates. 

2.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposal  of  a  Committee 
of  Rules  is  endorsed,  to  fix  the  limit  of  time  to  be 
given  to  any  Bill  coming  before  the  House. 

3.  "Limit  private  members'  time  to  Wednesdavb 
from  the  first,  and  leave  them  Wednesdays  Intact 
to  the  end. 

4.  "There  would  be  a  deep  sense  of  relief    .    .    . 

if  a  time  limit  were  fixed  to  speeches." 

It  is  time  that  a  blow  should  be  struck  at  the  super- 
stition which  prevails  on  the  front  benches  that  length 
and  weight  are  synonymous  and  that  oratorical  longueur 
is  essential  to  parliamentary  dignity. 

5.  "  The  rule  should  be  that  Bills  which  have 
passed  their  second  reading  in  one  session  may, 
}f  not  passed  therein,  be  suspended  and  resumed  in 
the  ensuing  session  at  the  same  point." 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  regard  these  ten  pro- 
posed remedies  as  the  sign  of  an  'ncreased  sense 
of  responsibility  in  the  Dominant  Party  consequent 
on  the  practical  disappearance  of  an  effective  Op- 
position or  alternative  Government. 


Should  the  Political  Control  the 
General  ? 

A  Lesson  feom  Afghanistan. 
Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  in  an  article  which  ne  con- 
tributes to  the  "  Fortnightly  Review  "  on  "  The 
late  Ameer  and  his  Successor,"  tells  the  story  of 
his  experiences  in  dealing  with  a  very  distin- 
guished general  in  Afghanistan.  The  soldier  may 
be  a  very  brilliant  general,  and  yet  he  may  be 
the  greatest  fool  of  a  politician  that  ever  walked 
on  two  legs.  Few  men  have  earned  more  well- 
deserved  respect  than  Sir  Donald  Stewart,  who  was 
the  General  commanding  in  Afghanistan  in  the 
year  1880.       Sir  Lepel   Griflin   was   the   politician 
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charged  "wath  the  conduct  of  the  delicate  negotia- 
tions that  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  late 
Abdurrahman  as  Ameer  of  Afghanistan.  Sir  Lepel 
With  all  his  political  staff  was  convinced  that 
Abdurrahman-  was  the  right  man  for  the  danger- 
ous and  difficult  post,  and  that  if  only  the  British 
Government  would  extend  to  him  its  full  and  un- 
grudging support,  he  would  overcome  successfully 
his  many  difficulties.  But  Sir  Donald  Stewart  was 
far  from  recognising  the  necessity  for  granting 
the  Ameer  a  generous  and  cordial  support,  and 
not  only  grudged  every  weapon  of  defence  that 
was  left  to  the  Ameer,  but  determined,  before 
evacuating  Cabul,  to  destroy  all  the  forts  and  forti- 
fications, a  measure  which  would  bring  the  very 
carefuly  reared  settlement  to  the  ground. 

Sir  Lepel  Griffin  tells  the  story  of  how  he  thwar- 
ted Sir  Donald  Stewart  of  express  purpose,  for,  as 
he  remr.rks,  the  prescription  and  traditions  of  the 
Army  headquarters  are  obviously  at  frequent  vari- 
ance with  the  best  interests  of  the  country.       Sir 
Lepel  tells  us  that  when  he  heard  that  Sir  Domald 
Stewart  had  given  orders  for  all   forts  and  out- 
works to  be  mined  in  order   chat  they  might  bei 
blown  up  on  the  retirement  of  the  British  Army 
he  went  to  the  General  and  expressed  his  surprise 
that  a  step  of  such  importance  should  have  been 
decided   upon   without   consulting   him.       General 
Stewart  declared  that  it  was  impossible  to  leave 
behind  fortifications  which  might  be  used  against 
the  British.     Further,   as   the   fortifications   were 
then  being  mined,  he  could  not  alter  his  decision. 
Sir  Lepel,  nothing  daunted,  wrote  a  memorandum 
in  which   he  set  forth  his  conviction   that  if  Sii 
Donald   Stewart  was  allowed  to  have  his  way  it 
would  lead  to  the  immediate  upset  of  the  Ameer, 
and   the  destruction   of  the    carefully    elaborated 
settlement.    The  memorandum  produced  no  effect 
upo'n  the  General,  so  Sir  Lepel  at  once  sent  it  on 
to  the  Government  of  India  urging  the  imbecility 
of   the  measure   upon   which    the   Commanaer-in- 
Chief  had  set  his  heart.     The  Indian  Government 
replied   confirming    the    decision    of    Sir    Donald 
Stewart.     Sir  Lepel  Griffin  thein  appealed  to  them 
more  urgently  ithan  ever,  and  again  they  refused 
to  interfere.     He  then  telegraphed  to  the  Govern- 
ment expressing  his  views  a  third  time,  and  de- 
manding that  his  protest  should  be  placed  upon 
official   record   for  all  time  in   testimony  against 
what  he  regarded  as  a  ruinous  policy.     This  third 
minatory    telegram    appears    to    have    scared    the 
Indian  Government,  and  they  telegraphed  that  he 
and  Sir  Donald  must  settle  it  between  themselves. 
Sir  Donald  Stewart  thereupon  gavo  way,  and  said 
that  if  he  was  assured  that  the  Ameer  attached  so 
much  importance  to  the  retention  of  the  fortifica- 
tions he  would  cancel  the  order.   That  same  even- 


ing a  swift  messenger  took  the  Ameer  Sir  Lepel 
Griffin's  instructions  as  to  the  letter  which  he  had 
to  write  to  him.  The  letter  which  he  had  thus  de- 
spatched came  back  next  morning  duly  signed  by 
the  Ameer  stating  the  difficulty  of  his  position  at 
Cabul  were  the  fortifications  destroyea.  Sir 
Donald  Stewart  gave  way.  "  The  situation,"  says 
Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  "  was  thus  happily  saved,  but  1 
was  certain  then,  and  I  am  certain  now,  that  if 
the  fortifications  had  been  blown  up,  and  such  a 
display  of  distrust  had  been  shown  to  our  chosen 
nominee  in  the  sight  of  all  Afghanistan,  Abdurr- 
ahman would  never  have  established  himself  in 
Cabul,  and  Afghanistan  would  have  fallen  back 
into  the  chaos  and  anarchy  from  which  the  late 
Ameer  saved  it." 


Britain  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

J3v  Mk.  Shaw-Lefevee. 
One  of  the  best  articles  in  the  magazines  this 
month  is  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre's  account  of  his  visit 
to  the  Argentine  Republic  in  the  "  Nineteenth 
Century."  He  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of 
the  condition  of  that  great  cosmopolitan  state  in 
which,  until  recently,  the  British  held  tne  fore- 
most place. 

An  Opening  for  Englishmen. 
Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  still  thinks  that  the  Argen- 
tine offers  a  very  good  opening  to  Englishmen  with 
a  capital  of  from  £5,000  to  £10,000  with  which  to 
start  cattle  and  sheep  farms  on  a  large  scale. 
Good  land  near  a  railway  station  can  be  bought  at 
about  £1  an  acre  in  lots  of  6,000  acres.  l.iand  so 
bought  lets  at  a  rent  that  would  realise  about  6  or 
7  per  cent.  The  ordinary  mortgage  rate  on  land 
with  ample  security  is  8  to  9  per  cent.  The  climate 
is  healthy,  and  the  prospects  seem  to  be  vastly 
better  than  those  of  the  Western  States  of  America, 
Australia,  or  South  Africa.  The  land  is  very 
superior,  and  labour  is  easier  to  get  and  cheaper. 
English  colonists,  however,  would  do  weil  to  spend 
two  or  three  years  in  the  country  picking  up  the 
language  and  learning  the  business  before  they 
take  up  land;  but  before  anything  else,  they  neet* 
to  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  their  heads,  and  not  t( 
put  on  too  much  side  in  dealing  with  the  natives. 

The  Defects  of  English  Emigrants. 
Much  of  the  difficulty,  says  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre, 
which  Englishmen  have  met  with  has  arisen  from 
want  of  courtesy  to  the  local  authorities,  and  to 
the  egotism  and  assumption  of  authority  which  toa 
many  of  them  exhibit  in  their  relations  to  other 
races.  The  young  men  who  come  over  display 
absolute   belief    in    the    supremacy    of   everything 
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British,  a  certain  contempt  for  tlie  ideas  ancl  prac- 
tices of  other  people,  and  the  most  absolute  con- 
fidence that  whatever  Englishmen  do  is  and  must 
be  the  best;  and  what  they  want,  others  must 
want. 

English  Capital. 
All  the  railways  in  the  country  are  practically 
owned  by  British  capitalists  and  managed  by  Eng- 
lish companies.  The  same  is  generally  true  of 
tramways,  telephone,  and  electric  lighting  com- 
panies. The  principal  banks,  and  loan  and  trust 
companies,  and  very  many  industrial  concerns  are 
worked  with  British  capital  and  managed  by  Eng- 
lishmen and  Scotchmen.  In  Buenos  Ayres  alone 
there  are  160  miles  of  tramways  under  ten  different 
companies,  all  of  which  are  financed  from  England. 
The  railway  companies  under  British  management 
tan  raise  money  at  4  per  cent.,  while  the  G-overn- 
ment  of  the  Argentine  has  to  pay  six.  There  is 
an  English  colony  of  25,000  persons  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  a  great  many  are  scattered  all  over  the 
country.  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  says  thai:  it  Is  estima- 
ted that  nearly  £250,000,000  of  English  capital  is 
invested  in  the  country.  The  labourers  are  mostly 
Italians,  the  English  being  men  of  business:  man- 
agers, engineers,  clerks,  and  bailiffs,.  Mr.  Lefevre 
describes  a  visit  to  one  estate  as  large  as  an  Eng- 
lish county  managed  by  an  Argentine  of  Ameri- 
can descent,  who  employs  about  sixty  .Englishmen 
and  250  employes  of  other  nationalities,  including 
Italians,  Basques,  Frenchmen,  Germans,  and  Rus- 
sians.     The  latter  appear  to  be  Stundists. 


The  Coming  of  the  New  Republic. 

Ax    KXTERTMEXT    IX    PbOPUECY. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  continues  in  the  "Fortnightly 
Review  "  the  remarkable  series  of  papers  entitled 
■"  Anticipations,"  which  stand  easily  first  among 
the  contributions  to  magazine  literature  this  year. 
Mr.  Wells  has  never  before  given  the  public  such 
a  tasto  of  his  quality.  Until  the  publication  of 
these  articles  he  was  regarded  as  little  more  than 
an  ingenious  romancer,  with  a  somewnai  weird  and 
uncanny  imagination.  But  these  papers  of  his, 
anticipating  the  course  of  events  in  the  new  cen- 
tury, have  placed  him  on  a  distinctly  higher  pedes- 
tal. No  one  but  himself  could  have  written  those 
articles,  and  even  although  we  may  not  agree  with 
him  in  everything,  they  are  full  of  luminous  and 
suggestive  thought.  In  his  paper  in  the  current 
"Fortnightly,"  he  describes  what  he  calls  the  larger 
synthesis,  by  which  the  growth  of  science  and  me- 
chanism will  lead  to  the  evolution  of  a  new  state  of 
societJ^  which  although  not  exactly  millennial,  will 
nevertheless  have  as  its  chief  feature  the  establish- 
ment cf  a  one  world-state  at  peace  within  itself. 


Three  Political  Wholes. 

In  an  economic  sense,  as  Mr.  Wei  is  points  out, 
the  world-state  is  already  established,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  social  deliquescence  and  reconstruction  is 
going  on  as  if  it  were  the  expression  of  a  greater 
will  than  that  of  any  human  being.  It  is  working 
like  some  huge  secular  movement  in  Nature,  which 
man  is  powerless  to  arrest. 

Mr.  Wells  thinks  that  China  will  absorb  Russia; 
that  Germany  will  dwindle  in  the  heat  and  blaze 
of  the  imperial  sunshine;  and  that  it  will  finally 
be  not  imperial  German  ideas,  but  Central  Euro- 
pean ideas,  which  will  in  politics  resemble  Switzer- 
land, and  which  will  be  a  civilised  Republicanism 
finding  its  clearest  expression  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. 

There  will  be  therefore  a  Chinese-Russian  ag- 
glomeration and  a  Central  European  Federation, 
and  the  third  great  political  conglomerate  will  be 
that  resulting  from  the  re-unification  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking States. 

The  English-Speaking  Federation. 
The  centre  of  this  English-speaking  union  will 
be  the  great  European  region  that  is  aeveloping 
between  Chicago  and  the  Atlantic,  and  which  will 
be  mainly,  but  not  entirely,  south  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  That  district,  he  thinks,  will  become 
inevitably  the  intellectual,  political,  and  indus- 
trial centre  of  the  federation  of  white  English- 
speaking  peoples.  He  looks  forward  to  a  federa- 
tion having  America  north  of  Mexico  as  its  cen- 
tral mass.  Scandinavia  might  possibly  De  included 
within  its  limits;  and  its  federal  government  will 
sustain  a  common  fleet,  and  protect  or  dominate 
or  actually  administer  most  or  all  of  the  non- 
white  States  of  the  present  British  Empire,  and 
in  addition  much  of  the  South  and  middle  Pacific, 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  the  rest  of  America, 
and  the  larger  part  of  black  Africa.  By  the  end 
of  the  century  It  would  have  a  practical  homo- 
geneous citizenship  of  at  least  100,000,000  sound 
bodied  and  educated  and  capable  men. 

Towards  the  World-State. 
The  statesmen  of  this  great  English-speaking 
federation  will  be  at  the  end  of  the  century  dis- 
cussing calmly  with  the  European  and  the  Yellow 
State  "  the  possible  coalescences  and  conventions, 
the  obliteration  of  custom-houses,  the  homologi- 
sation  of  laws,  and  coinage  and  measures,  and  the 
mitigation  of  monopolies  and  special  claims,  by 
which  the  final  peace  of  the  world  may  be  assured 
for  ever."  He  says  that  "the  American  Constitution 
and  the  British  Crown  and  Constitution  will  have 
to  be  modified  or  shelved  at  some  stage  "  In  the 
evolution  of  this  federation.     But  he  thinks  that 
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the  United  States,  having  an  ampler  and  more 
thorough  system  of  higher  scientific  educailon  than 
the  British,  will  succeed  to  the  present  mercantile 
and  naval  ascendency  of  Great  Britain  in  the  next 
twenty  or  thirty  years. 

A  Trust  of  Trusts. 

The  most  striking  idea  in  Mr.  Wells'  paper,  how- 
ever, is  that  in  which  he  foreshadows  the  gradual 
emergence  of  an  informally  organised  educated 
class,  an  unprecedented  sort  of  people,  a  new  repub- 
lic dominating  the  world.  In  navy  leagues  ana 
Anglo-American  unions  and  other  associations  he 
sees  the  foreshadowing  of  an  aspect  in  which  the 
New  Republic  will  emerge.  An  unofficial  syndi- 
cate of  capable  persons  will  take  in  time  the  re- 
organisation of  the  army,  the  establishment  of  a 
universal,  accessible,  spacious  and  varied  education 
system,  the  founding  of  great  public  groups  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  universal  testimony  of 
the  best  literature,  and  so  forth.  The  modern 
Trust  is  already  developing  an  organisation  which 
has  passed  out  of  the  region  of  commercial  opera- 
tions into  that  of  public  affairs.  The  whole  ap- 
paratus of  communications  promises  to  pass  out 
of  the  region  of  scramble  into  the  domain  of  de- 
liberate control.  The  Trusts  are  taking  over  quite 
conspicuously  the  most  vital  national  matters. 
Mr.  Wells  thinks  that  "  a  confluent  system  of 
Trusit-owned  business  organisms  and  reorganised 
military  and  naval  sei'vices  may  presently  discover 
an  essential  unity  of  purpose,  and  presently  begin 
thinking  a  literature  and  behaving  liKe  a  State." 
In  its  more  developing  phases  Mr.  Wells  sees 
the  New  Republic  as  a  "  sort  of  ouispoken  Secret 
Society,  with  which  even  the  more  prominent  men 
of  the  ostensible  State  may  be  openly  affiliated." 

This  speculation  is  extremely  interesting,  especi- 
ally to  those  who  are  aware  that  it  has  been  for 
years  the  substratum  of  all  Mr.  Rhodes'  specula- 
tions. The  New  Republicans,  says  Mr.  Wells,  will 
constitute  an  informal  and  open  Freemasonry, 
under  whose  care  the  new  order  will  gradually 
ripen  until  it  controls  the  world. 


Reform  Through  Social  Work. 

By  Mr.  Theodoee  Eoosevelt. 
The  "  Fortnightly  Review  "  publishes  an  article 
which  had  previously  appeared  in  an  American 
magazine,  entitled  "Reform  through  Social  Work; 
Some  Forces  that  tell  for  Decency  in  New  York 
City."  It  was  written  before  the  crime  or  Czolgosz 
made  the  writer  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  possesses  much  more  interest  for  Americans 
than  for  Englishmen,  and  among  Americans  it 
appeals  most  directly  to  the  citizens  of  New  York 


Indeed,  it  may  be  regarded  as  in  one  sense  a  cam- 
paign document,  for  it  was  issued  on  the  eve  of 
the  mayoral  election  in  which  Tammany  is  meeting 
the  assaults  of  the  combined  reformers  of  the 
city.  There  are  not  many  passages  which  shed 
much  light  upon  the  President's  character.  The 
article  is  itself  a  good,  middle  article— not  one  of 
his  best,  but  characteristic  of  the  man.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  describe  a  very  few  of  the  ways  in  whicn 
the  philanthropic  work  of  the  world  is  being  done 
in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Roosevelt  selects  for  es- 
pecial praise  Mr.  F.  Norton  Goddard,  who  founded 
the  Civic  Club  of  New  York,  than  which  there 
exists  in  the  city  no  better  and  healthier  centre  of 
civic  effort.  Mr.  Goddard,  finding  that  all  the 
forces  of  evil  were  connected  together  for  co-opera- 
tive defence  under  Tammany,  created  the  Civic 
Club  as  an  opposing  organisation.  Its  aim  was 
to  organise  forces  in  such  a  way  as  would  enable 
him  to  check  organised  indecency.  He  began  as 
district  leader,  and  got  more  votes  at  the  primary 
than  both  his  antagonists  put  together.  H«  has 
adopted  the  social  methods  of  Tammany,  but  has 
used  them  along  clean  lines.  Mr.  Goddard  ap- 
proached his  work  in  a  genuine  American  spirit 
of  entire  respect  for  himself  and  for  those  with 
whom  and  for  whom  he  laboured.  If  there  were 
twenty  such  men  as  Goddard  in  twenty  such  dis- 
ticts  as  his.  New  York  City  would  be  saved  from 
Tammany. 

The  University  Settlements. 
After  giving  the  first  place  to  Mr.  Goddard  and 
his  Civic  Club,  Mr.  Roosevelt  gives  the  second  to 
the  University  Settlements,  which  do  an  enormous 
amount  of  work,  and  have  given  aid  to  every  form 
of  civic  effort  for  righteousness.  They  have  stood 
for  the  forces  of  good  in  politics,  and  in  social 
life,  in  warring  against  crime,  in  increasing  the 
sum  of  material  pleasures. 

The  Church. 

The  third  form  of  philanthropic  work  to  meet 
the  approving  notice  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  the  social 
work  done  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Rainsford  at  St.  George's 
Church.  They  have  dances,  athletics,  boys'  bat- 
talions, cooking  classes,  and  in  other  ways  have 
ministered  to  the  human  wants  of  the  people  in 
the  midst  of  whom  the  church  is  established. 

After  a  paf.s'ng  glance  at  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association.  Mr.  Rocsevek  devotes  half  a  page  to 
the  excellent  work  done  by  Mr.  A.  von  Brisesen's 
Legal  Aid  Society.  Founded  to  remedy  tne  colos- 
sal injustice  encountered  by  the  poorest  and  most 
ignorant  immigrants,  it  has  been  extended  to 
shield  every  class,  native  and  foreign.  The  last 
person  to  be  mentioned  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  Mr. 
Jacob   Riis,   who,   he  says,   has   been   rightly   de- 
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scribed  as  the  most  useful  citizen  of  Nev;  York. 
He  is  a  Dane,  who  landed  penniless  in  New  York, 
slept  on  doorsteps,  and  went  many  days  without 
food.  When  he  became  a  reporter  on  the  "  New 
York  Sun  "  he  remembered  his  experiences  in  the 
slums  of  New  York,  and  devoted  himself  to  enab- 
ling the  wealthier  classes  to  understand  "  How  the 
Other  Half  Lives."  Mr.  Riis,  more  than  any 
other  man,  knows  the  varied  needs  of  the  populn  • 
tion  who  make  up  the  greater  part  of  New  York's 
people.  Mr.  Roosevelt  finishes  bis  article  by  the 
following  sentence,  in  which,  after  speaking  of 
the  qualifications  for  good  social  work,  ne  says:  — 

If  such  a  -worker  has  the  right  stuff  in  him  he  soon 
grows  to  accept  without  effort  each  man  on  his  worth 
as  a  man,  and  to  disregard  his  means,  and  what  is 
callea  his  social  position;  to  eai'e  little  whether  he  i- 
a  Catholic  or  Protestant,  a  Jew  or  Gentile;  to  be  ut- 
terly inoifferent  whether  he  was  born  here  or  in  Ir>^- 
land,  in  Germanj-  or  in  Scandinavia;  provided  on  y 
tiiat  he  has  in  him  the  spirit  of  sturdy  common  sense, 
and  the  resolute  purpose  to  strive  after  the  light 
as  it  is  given  him  to  see  the  light. 


Anglican  Sympathy  with  the  Scottish 
Free  Church, 

A  notable  if  somewhat  paradoxical  sign  of  the 
times  is  supplied  by  an  article  in  the  "  Church 
Quarterly  "  on  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land. It  is  a  careful  and  sympathetic  endeavour 
to  get  Anglicans  to  understand  the  recent  act  of 
Presbyterian  union.  The  writer  reminds  his 
readers  that  "  if  the  Anglican  Church  is  imperial, 
so  also  is  the  Presbyterian."  Nonconformists 
both  sides  of  the  border  will  perhaps  be  surprised 
to  find  that  the  sympathies  of  the  reviewer  lie  with 
the  Free  Churchmen  of  Scotland  as  opposed  to  the 
Auld  Kirk.  After  a  lengthy  historical  survey,  the 
writer  says  of  the  disruption:  — 

That  event  has  served  to  reveal  to  the  unprejudiced 
observer  that,  not  the  development  of  novel  doctrine.-, 
but  the  failure  of  the  Kirk  to  represent  and  contain 
the  old  Presbyterianism  of  Scotland,  is  the  true  causs 
of  the  great  schism  which  at  this  day  divides  the  re- 
ligious  life   of   the   country.     .     .     . 

Xor  in  the  future  reconstruction  of  Scottish  Pres- 
byterianism can  union  be  accomolished  by  a  return 
of  the  united  Free  Church  to  the  Establishment  on 
the  basis  of  the  existing  relations  -n-ith  the  State. 
\\e  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  a  comprehensive  Pres- 
byterian Church  can  only  be  reached  on  the  lines  of 
such  a  measure  of  disestablishment  as  ten.  or  even 
hve,  years  ago  micht  have  seemed  the  onlv  possible 
course.  But  we  are  certain  that,  unless  the  Church 
historv'  of  Scotland  can  be  re-written,  the  United  Free 
Church  rests  upon  a  basis  that  is  absolutelv  secure, 
and  that  the  real  chasm  in  Scottish  ecclesiastical  lif" 
—that,  namelv,  which  divides  the  established  and 
non-established  Presbvterians — can  only  be  effectively 
briuged  by  a  full  and  frank  recognition  of  the  prin 
ciples  for  which  Erskine  and  Gillespie,  Chalmers,  Cand- 
lish,  and  Guthrie  were  content  to  sacrifice  stipend, 
manse,   and   worldly  advancement. 

liut  a  genuine  reconstruction  on  a  wider  basis  there 
assuredly  must  be,  if  the  requirements  of  the  Scottish 
Reformation   are   to   be    satisfied.       The   formation   of 


the  pastoral  tie,  whicli  according  to  the  Presbyterian 
system  includes  the  right  of  ordination,  must  be  left 
entirely  within  the  control  of  the  Church.  The  eccle- 
siastical courts,  ol  which  the  highest  is  the  General 
Assembly,  must  be  freed  from  all  semblance  of  exer- 
cising an  authority  derived  from  statutes  of  the  realm. 
Bevond  the  right,  whicn  is  fully  conceded  even  by  the 
most  hign-flying  Free  Churchman,  to  take  cognizance 
of  all  cases  "that  affect  the  common  civil  rights  of  the 
citizen,  the  interference  of  the  civil  courts  in  spiritual 
affairs  must  be  definitely  rejected. 


Rapid  Transit  in  London. 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Sprague,  in  the  •'  Engineering 
Magazine "  for  October,  gives  a  very  thoughtful 
survey  of  the  problem  of  rapid  transit  In  London. 
His  article  is  the  result  of  over  six  months'  study 
of  the  subject  in  the  Metropolis,  and  as  he  is  a 
leading  exponent  of  rapid-transit  electric  service, 
his  suggested  solution  of  city  transportation  is 
bound  to  attract  considerable  attention. 

Adopt   American   Methods. 

Mr.  Sprague's  solution  is  practically  that  th& 
American  unit  system  should  be  adopted.  He 
summarises   thus:  — 

Briefly  summarising,  then,  rapid  transit  in  London 
and  its  suburbs  depends  upon  a  widespread  and  radical 
application  of  electricitj^,  and  this  is  of  even  more  im- 
portance than  the  creation  of  nevr  tunnels.  The  latter 
should  be  built  according  to  well-matured  plans,  under 
a  central  autlioritv.  and  form  a  network  following  main 
arteries  of  traffic  and  connecting  busy  cen- 
tres with  other  centres  and  with  outlying 
districts  and  suburban  stations.  The  roads  should 
form  part  of  a  general  system,  under  a  single 
management  and  responsibility.  Classes  should  be 
abolished,  one  regular  rate  of  fare  established,  Avith 
Avorkmen's  fares  in  limited  hours,  and  there  should  be 
free  exchange  except  on  limited  routes,  or  within  two 
zones.  Locomotive  practice  should  be  abolished,  and 
trains  operated  in  small  units  which  could  be  combined 
at  will.  Electric  trams  should  be  provided  in  place  of 
many  of  the  "bus  lines  on  crowded  streets,  and  radiate 
from  every  terminus  of  tubijlar  railways  and  from  most 
of  the  suburban  stations.  Every  steam  railway  should 
equip  at  least  its  suburban  sendee  Avith  electricity  on  a 
plan  Avhich  permits  of  variable  train  length,  plural  con- 
trol, high  schedule  speeds,  and  the  maximum  use  of 
existing  trackage. 

Hew  to  Solve  the  Housing  Problem, 
The  electric  railway,  says  Mr.  Sprague,  is  a  dis- 
tributor of  the  masses,   and,  therefore,   the  most 
effective  agent  in  solving  housing  problems.       Of 
the  great  strides  made  in  America,  he  says:  — 

Within  thirteen  years,  in  the  United  States  alone, 
electricity  has  been  adopted  on  more  miles  of  street,  ele- 
vated, and  suburban  track,  replacing  horse,  cable  and 
steam  equipments,  than  there  ai-e  miles  of  steam  rail- 
AA'ay  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Sprague,  in  describing  the  present  lines  of 
communication,  says  that  the  Central  London  Rail- 
way has  carried  400,000  people  in  one  day!  At 
present — 

The  general  traffic  is  carried  on  by  about  200  miles 
of  tramways,  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  lines  of  om- 
nibuses, and  twelve  thousand  cabs.  Internal  communi- 
cation is  also  proA'ided  by  tAvo  lines  of  underground 
railways,  Avith  suburban  connections,  and  tliree  deep- 
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level  roads  operated  electrically-  Two  lines  are  under 
construction,  six  more  are  authorised,  and  Parliamentary 
rights  are  sought  by  existing  or  new  copapanies  tor 
thirteen  raihvavs  or  modifications  or- extensions  thereot. 


A  Painter's  Story  of   the  Kaiser's 
Boyhood. 

The  venerable  artist,  Mr.  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A.,  now 
over  eighty  years,  has  been  regaling  Mr.  D.  F. 
White  in  the  "  Temple  Magazine  "  with  reminis- 
cences of  his  life  and  work.  There  is  one  fine  story 
of  the  present  Emperor  of  Germany  which  well 
illustrates  Wordsworth's  saying  about  the  child 
being  father  of  the  man.  Mr.  Frith  was  telling 
how  he  was  engaged  in  painting,  by  the  Queen's 
command,  "  the  wedding  of  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales,"  and  on  the  interviewer  inquiring  after 
the  royalities  who  sat  for  the  picture,  the  painter 
answered  thus:  — 

Little  Prince  William,  now  the  German  Emperor, 
was  one.  He  appears  in  the  picture  dressed  as  a  httle 
Scotch  boy,  but  I  am  afraid  that  the  likeness  is  not 
a  very  good  one,  for  I  found  him  a  fine  handtul. 

He  las  accompanied  by  his  governess,  a  German 
baroness,  but  we  could  do  nothing  with  him.  lie 
would  not  keep  still  a  moment.  .,,,„crhf     to 

At  last  I  hit  upon  a  good  plan,  as  I  thought  to 
keep  the  mischievous  young  Prince  quiet.  the  pic- 
ture was  ten  feet  long,  and  I  ruled  off  a  portion  of  one 
corner  of  the  canvas  about  a  foot  square  on  yhich  to 
naint  a  picture  himself,  cautioning  him  to  keep  stuctly 
Sin  the  prescribed  limits.  I  provided  him  with 
paints  and  brushes  and  went  qmetly  on  with  my  o^^f 
work  All  of  a  sudden  I  was  startled  by  an  exclama- 
tion of  horror  from  the  Baroness,  aiid  turning  round 
saw  the  cause  of  her  consternation.  The  joung  iuik 
had  been  calmly  wiping  the  wet  brushes  on  his  ace, 
which  was  lined  with  streaks  of  bri  liant  vermil  on, 
b'ue  and  green.  The  Baroness  was  in  a  great  state 
of  mind  lest  the  Crown  Princess .  might  enter  at  any 
moment  and  see  her  son  in  all.  his  wai-Pamt  Oli 

I  will  soon  remove  that!"  I  said,  and.  .taking  a  cltii 
soaked  in  a  little  turpentine,  was  quickly  removing 
the  paint,  when  I  was  stopned  ^V  a  piercing  scream 
followed  by  a  smart  blow  from  the  little  hst  ot  tlie 
voung  rovaltv.  It  was  followed  by  kicks  and  howls 
the  latter  so'lustv  that  they  threatened  every  moment 
to  bring  his  mother  into  the  room 
It  appears  that  the  turpentine  had  found  out  a  smail 

anything  like  a  satisfactory  likeness. 


A  Plea  for  a  White  Australia. 

Sir  Horace  Tozer,  Agent-Generai  for  Queens- 
land contributes  to  the  "  Empire  Review  "  an  ar- 
ticle upon  "  A  White  Australia,"  upon  which,  as 
Agent-General  for  Queensland,  he  can  speak  with 
knowledge,  but  hardly  with  authoniy.  His  posi- 
tion is  a  very  difficult  one,  for,  as  he  tells  us,  "  A 
majority  of  members  T;eturned  to  the  Federal 
Legislature  by  the  Queensland  electorates  is 
favourable  to  the  abolition  of  Polynesian  labour, 
whilst  the  Government  of  Queensland,  largely  sup- 
ported by  Members  of  both  Houses  of  the  State 
Legislature,  are  strongly  impressed  with  the  ab- 
solute necessity  for  its  continuance." 
The  Japanese  Peril. 

The  following  passage  is  a  fairly  impartial  state- 
ment of  this  much  disputed  question:  — 

Seeing  that  a  variety  of  legislation  existed  in  the 
several  States,  the  Barton  Governnient.  charged  with 
the  duty  of  laying  the  foundations  of  Australian  national 
Me  on  right  lines,  propounded  their  policy  for  secur- 
ing a  White  Australia.  Some  critics  may  contend 
that  the  more  prudent  course  especially  considering 
the  relation  of  Australia  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole, 
would  have  been  to  secure  the  necessary  check  on  num- 
bers by  treaty  or  arrangement  similar  to  that  sue 
cessfully  entered  into  between  Japan  and  Queensland 
others  would  prefer  the  statutory  provision  of  ab- 
solute prohibition.  In  deference  to  suggestion  from 
the  mother  counti-y  Mr.  Barton  and  his  colleagues  ha^.^e 
adopted  a  middle  course,  one  least  likely  to  give  offence 
ali°eady  law  in  several  of  the  States,  and  have  proposed 
a  severe  educational  test  with  the  avowed  intention  of 


English  theistic  thought  at  the  close  ct  the 
nineteenth  century  is  surveyed  in  fifty-one  pages 
of  the  "  Preshyterian  and  Reformed  Review  "  for 
October  by  Professor  B.  L.  Hobson.  He  finds  abso- 
lute scepticism  out  of  date,  agnosticism  on  the  de- 
fensive, primitive  monotheism  more  in  favour, 
theism  more  hospitably  treated  by  scientists  and 
philosophers,  and  not  affected  unfavourably  by 
the  theory  of  evolution.  "  There  never  was  a  time 
when  the  theist  had  less  need  to  be  intellectually 
ashamed  of  his  theistic  faith." 


its  practical  operation  as  a  prohibition  of  all  classes 
of  coloured  races  whose  presence  in  Australia  is  con- 
sidered undesirable. 


Japan  can  hardly  complain  of  Australia  s  desire  to 
manage  her  own  affairs  as  to  her  own  people  seems 
best.  Japanese  legislation  is  not  over  liberal  to  Aus- 
tralians, and  in  their  military  schools  the  Japanese 
make  no  secret  of  their  ultimate  aims  to  acquire  tei- 
ritorv  in  Australia.  Accordingly,  the  no  icy  of  Aus- 
tralia to  prevent  them  getting  a  foothold  suthcient 
to  assist  their  plans  of  conquest  is  of  national  im- 
portance. It  must  not,  however  be  assumed  this  .s 
the  sole  reason  for  the  proposed  legislation  against  all 
Asiatic  coloured  labour;  the  labour  or  wages  question 
is  undoubtedly  involved,  but  both  the  national  and  ra- 
cial question  justifies  some  action,  and  the  methods 
Sust  be  deteriiined  by  the  Commonwealth  Parliament. 

On  the  other  hand  the  case  of  the  South  Sea  Islander 
presents  a  different  aspect.  It  is  almost  entirely  a 
Queensland  question,  for  there  are  not  hve  hundred  ot 
Ke  people  in  all  the  other  States.  Moreover^  there 
has  been  no  blending  of  races;  there  are  no  designs  of 
conquest,  and  the  islanders  are  also  a  declining  factor 

The  value  of  the  cane  sugar  industry  consists  not 
only  in  fts  product,  which  is  worth  £1,100  000  a  year 
hut  in  the  employment  it  gives  to  many  thousands  ot 
white  labourers  who.,  on  the.  same  authority  receive 
double  the  wages  paid  for  similar  work  in  the  beet- 
fields  of  Europe. 

other  Dangers,  Economic  and  Moral. 

Mr.  Hogan,  M.P.,  wi'iting  in  the  "  Contempor- 
ary "  on  "  The  First  Steps  of  the  Australian  Com- 
monwealth," says  that  the  white  man  can  work 
in  the  tropics,  but  he  won't.  The  Imperial  Govern- 
ment has  vetoed  a  Japanese  Exclusion  Bill  on  the 
ground   that   its   provisions    are    not    in    harmony 
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with  Imperial  interests,  and  if  a  measure  on  similar 
linesi  were  adopted  bj'  the  Commonwealth  Parlia- 
ment, it  would  probably  share  the  same  fate. 

At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
presence  of  this  piebald  population  in  Northern  Aus- 
tralia, this  growinsr  aggregation  of  alien  elements,  is 
fraught  with  unpleasant  ])Ossibilitics  to  the  rest  of 
the  continent.  Once  allowed  to  enter  in  unrestricted 
or  considerable  numbers,  it  will  be  ditiicult  to  confine 
them  within  the  tropical  regions.  Their  invasion  of  the 
populous  cities  of  the  south  would  seriously  disturb  the 
labour  market,  provoke  racial  riots,  and  introduce  a 
number  of  undesirable  complications.  Already  in  some 
North  Austrahan  towns  there  are  Avhole  streets  occu- 
pied by  Japanese  prostitutes,  and  there  are  people 
unscrupulously  enriching  themselves  by  regularly  ship- 
ping cargoes  "of  this  unsavoury  species  from  Far  East- 
ern ports.  A  less  morally  objectionable,  but,  from  a 
political  standpoint,  even  more  striking  development 
of  alien  progress  in  Australia  is  to  be  seen  in  Palmer- 
ston,  the  capital  of  the  Northern  Territory,  where  the 
Chinese  actually  constitute  the  majority  of  the  resi- 
dents, rank  as  the  leading  merchants  and  traders,  and 
give  employment  to  a  number  of  whites.  This  curious 
anomaly,  this  suggestive  reversal  of  normal  relations, 
is  probably  without  a  parallel  in  the  wide  range  of  the 
British  dominions. 


The  Fascination  of  Labrador. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Grenfell  describes,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  readers  of  "  Blackwood,"  life  in  Labrador. 
It  is  a  country  which  seems  desolate  enough; 
blocked  by  ice  from  the  rest  of  the  world  for  eight 
months  in  the  year,  with  no  cereals,  no  fruit,  no 
kitchen  produce;  with  only  one  cow,  with  no  sheep 
and  but  a  few  goats.  There  are,  indeed,  a  profusion 
of  wild  berries,  the  most  abtindant  being  the  small 
cranberry.  But  still  the  question  rises:  Why  do 
men  continue  to  live  in  such  apparently  Godfor- 
saken places,  when  the  Canadian  cities  are  so  near 
and  offer  such  scope? 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  entire  seaboard  is  dotted 

over  with  an  ever-increasing  population,  who  could 

easily  leave,  if  they  wished:  — 

It  is  always  those  vvho  are  best  off  who  are  most 
loyal  to  it,  and  quite  a  number  who  have  left  and 
earned  a  more  easy  living  in  Canada  and  Montreal  have 
returned  to  its  isolation  and  its  iron  cold.  In  fact, 
for  the  settler,  and  especially  for  the  visitor,  it  has 
manj'  special  charms. 

The  fascination  of  being  thrown  on  one's  own 
resources  is  one.  The  writer  cites  a  living  illus- 
tration:— 

For  instance,  here  lives  an  old  Englishman  from 
Devonshire.  There  he  was  merely  an  agricultui'al  la- 
bourer at  eleven  shillings  a  week,  and  A\ith  no  hope 
of  bettering  himself.  Here  he  chose  a  splendid  spot 
for  his  house,  felled  his  timber,  and  built  it;  com- 
menced his  fishing  with  a  boat  he  built  himself;  meshed 
his  own  nets;  reclaimed  a  small  garden;  built  a  winter 
house  in  the  woods,  secure  from  the  sea  breeze  in 
the  winter;  cut  himself  a  "fur  path;"  made  most  of 
his  own  traps,  snares,  and  deadfalls;  saved  some 
money,  or  "  furs,"  which  mean  money,  married,  and  had 
children.  His  sons  followed  in  his  footsteps,  and 
built  a  small  settlement,  t)oth  for  summer  on  the 
coast  and  for  winter  in  the  woods.  No  less  than 
seventy-six  grandchildren  now  live  around  him.  His 
former  kitchen,  the  room  always  used  on  the  coast  as 
a  parlour  as   well,   has   had   to   be   doubled   and   now 


trebled  to  accommodate  his  continuous  stream  of  visi- 
tors. A  barrel  of  flour  a  week  is  said  to  disappear 
in  his  house.  The  .table  seldom  wants  tish  in  summer, 
trout  and  seabirds  in  the  spring,  and  willow  grouse 
and  venison  in  plenty  all  winter.  Unlimited  forests 
i-ound  him  afford  a  blazing  log-hre  without  stint  ol  fuel. 

Hunting  of  deer  and  bears  and  wolves,  seal-fish- 
ing, salmon-fishing,  cod-fishing,  are  other  attrac- 
tions.   The  writer  asks:  — 

Are  not  our  daily  avocations  considered  in  Europe 
recreations  so  choice  that  unlimited  money  is  spent 
to  procure  them?  And  then  they  are  only  in  the  reach 
of  the  few. 

Another  charm  is  rare  elsewhere:  — 

If  anywhere  in  the  world  a  community  of  goods  on 
a  workable  basis  exists,  I  believe  it  to  be  in  Labrador, 
If  one  Eskimo  kills  a  seal  he  shares  it  with  all  hands, 
and  goes  hungry  himself  to-morrow. 


Life  in  Roumania. 

By  Mademoiselle  Helen  Vacaeesco. 

The  "  Contemporary  Review  "  must  be  congratu- 
lated upon  having  secured  a  new  contributor.  To 
the  half-crown  reviews  which  have  no  illustra- 
tions it  is  very  important  to  have  a  certain  num- 
ber of  writers  who  will  supply  papers  which  are  to 
the  rest  of  the  review  what  the  brilliant  illumina- 
tion in  medieval  missals  is  to  the  text.  Mdlle. 
Vacaresco  is  the  friend  and  companion  oof  Carmen 
Sylva;  but,  unlike  the  Queen  of  Roumania,  she  is  a 
Roumanian  born,  and  therefore  much  better  quali- 
fied to  interpret  the  true  genius  of  her  country 
than  the  German  princess  who  has  adopted  it  as 
a  second  Fatherland.  An  ancestor  of  Mdlle  Vacar- 
esco,  one  of  the  ancient  oboyards  of  the  country, 
was  the  hero  of  one  of  the  grim  and  mysterious 
tragedies  which  were  not  uncommon  in  Wallachia 
in  the  days  when  the  power  of  the  Sultan  still 
existed  to  blight  the  lands  lying  to  the  north  of 
the  Danube. 

The  Link  With  Ancient  Rome. 

But,  like  all  true  Roumanians,  Mdlle.  Vacaresco 
goes  further  back,  and  she  revels  in  the  traditions 
which  link  the  modern  Roumanians  with 
the  ancient  Roman  colonists,  established  by 
Trajan  as  a  bulwark  of  the  Roman  Empire.  To 
this  day,  she  says,  the  sentiment  of  watching  as  a 
sentinel  over  civilisation,  and  guarding  modern 
Europe  from  Asiatic  darkness,  is  uppermost  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Roumanians.  The  Roumanian  pea- 
sant, although  ignorant  of  all  classic  law,  still 
calls  the  oxen  which  he  harnesses  to  the  plough  by 
the  names  of  the  heroes  of  ancient  Rome.  Cassius, 
Caesar,  and  Brutus  survive  in  Roumania,  if  only 
as  the  names  of  oxen. 

Traditions  of  Trajan. 
The  Emperor  Trajan  is  revered  as  a  kind  of  tute- 
lary deity.    The  Milky  Way  to  the  Roumanians  is 
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Trajan's  road.  Mdlle.  Vacaresco  recalls,  that  last 
January  on  one  snowy  wintry  night  she  heard  a 
beggar  moaning  in  a  doorway  as  he  shivered  in 
Che  snow,  "  Father  Trajan,  Father  Trajan,  the 
land  yon  have  brought  us  to  is  fair  in  Htimuier, 
but  in  winter,  .  .  .  Father  Trajan,  you  should 
have  led  us  to  milder  climes."  The  bands  of  dan- 
cers who  descend  upon  the  cities  from  the  hills 
every  springtime  shout  words,  the  meaning  of  which 
they  are  utterly  unable  to  explain;  but  siudents  de- 
clare that  these  inarticulate  sounds  are  a  kind  of 
phonographic,  unintelligent  reproduction  of  the 
shouting  that  accompanied  the  Pyrrhic  dance.  To 
this  day  the  ancient  pagan  customs  prevail  in  the 
countryside.  The  ceremony  of  marriage  by  cap- 
ture is  faithfully  kept  up  in  the  villages,  and  a 
death  libation  of  oil  and  wine  is  poured  upon  the 
grave  mound. 

Occidental  Bucharest. 
But  notwithstanding  all  this  careful  cultus  ot 
the  traditional  past,  Bucharest  and  Roumanian  so- 
ciety are  becoming  occidentalised.  So  before  it  is 
too  late  Mdlle.  Vacaresco  endeavours  to  preserve 
for  our  information  a  picture  of  Roumanian  life  in 
the  time  of  the  boyars,  and  of  country  life  with 
its  almost  mythical  shepherds  and  its  monks  who 
seem  to  be  a  curious  cross  between  hermits  and 
brownies.  Roumania  and  the  Roumanians  appear 
to  have  a  great  charm  for  those  who  visit  the  coun- 
try. In  winter,  autumn  and  early  spring,  however, 
the  rain  and  snowstorms  and  mud  prevent  outdoor 
intercourse,  and  compel  the  inhabitants  to  spend 
months  in  almost  complete  seclusion.  But  when 
the  sunny  days  return  the  corn  begins  to  ripen 
the  wold:  — 

Roses  are  in  bloom,  nothing  lovelier  can  be  imag- 
ined than  our  landscapes,  bathed  in  the  clear  light 
of  the  Oriental  skies.  The  swift,  glittering  rivers, 
rapid  as  torrents,  glide  quickly  between  the  trees;  the 
maize  is  high,  and  of  a  bright  green  colour.  The  peas- 
ants' gay  costumes  and  silver  belts,  the  ^vomen,  with 
their  floating  veils  of  gauze  bespangled  with  gold,  add 
to  the  luxuriant  charm  of  the  scene.  The  i^oamanian 
peasant  is  of  a  dreamy,  poetical  nature,  and  I  will 
hereafter  endeavour  to  relate  all  I  have  learnt  to  know 
of  the  weird  deep  soul  of  the  race. 

The  article  concludes  with  a  sketch  of  an  excur- 
sion made  into  the  mountains  in  the  company  of 
Carmen  Sylva  where  the  royal  party  found  the 
Valley  of  Death  open  into  the  Vale  of  Paradise. 
The  Vale  of  Paradise,  however,  was  tenanted  by 
recluses  who  we^e  more  like  mischievous  Niebe- 
lungen  shapes  than  monks. 

We  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  following 
articles  in  which  Mdlle.  Vacaresco  promises  to 
interpret  the  weird  deep  soul  of  the  dreamy  poetical 
'•ace  to  which  she  belongs.     . 


''  What  Men  Like  in  Women/' 

In  the  "  Cosmopolitan  "  for  October  Mr.  Rafford 
Pyke,  who  has  already  told  us  what  women  like  in 
men,  applies  himself  to  what  he  tninka  the  far 
harder  task  of  telling  what  men  like  in  women. 
The  reason  why  it  is  a  harder  task,  he  says,  is 
that  "  men  are  in  the  main  more  superficial  than 
women  in  all  that  concerns  the  emotional  life, 
and  therefore  they  show  more  variation  in  their 
tastes  and  preferences,"  which  is  only  a  variation 
on  Jacques'  song:  — 

One  foot  on  sea,  and  one  on  land, 

To  one  thing  constant  never. 

The  writer  then  makes  a  frank  confession:  — 

To  tell  the  truth,  with  probably  eighty  per  cent. 
of  all  the  men  one  meets,  the  attraction  which  women 
have  in  their  signt  is  a  sex-attraction  pure  and  simple. 
This  is  why  the  choice  which  the  average  man  makes 
in  selecting  for  himself  a  Avife  is  a  choice  dependent 
almost  wholly  upon  the  accident  of  proximity. 

This  eigMy  per  cent.,  with  their  "  wholly  ele- 
mentary tastes,"  may  be  put  on  one  side;  it  is  only 
with  the  remaining  one-fifth  that  we  have  to  do. 

Personal  Beauty. 
About  this  nothing  definite  can  be  said.     Every 
man  says   he  admires  "  a  beautiful  woman,"  yet 
no  two  men  give  exactly  similar  definitions  of  what 
they  mean  thereby:  — 

What  most  appeals  to  the  majority  of  men  is  a  win- 
some face,  a  face  that  is  very  human  in  its  suggestions 
— mobile,  expressive,  sympathetic,  and  made  piquant 
by  just  the  faintest  bit  of  archness.  There  is  one 
thing,  however,  which  appeals  to  every  man  of  taste 
and  imagination,  and  that  is  grace.  AwlcAvardness 
in  a  woman  is  very  hard  to  overlook.  Perhaps  grace 
is  aumired  the  more  by  men  because  it  is  the  last 
thin"  which  they  ever  acquire  themselves.  And  more 
essential  even  than  grace  is  daintiness,  and  exquisite 
regard  for  all  the  niceties  of  daily  life. 

But  a  dainty  person,  far  more  even  than  a  grace- 
ful person,  nascltur  non  fit. 

Responsiveness. 

Mr.  Rafford  Pyke  says  that  "  the  quality  in 
woman  which  first  attracts  9.  man's  more  serious 
attention  is  the  quality  of  responsiveness.  Women 
know  this  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  or  at  any  rate  they 
seem  to;  for  every  woman  of  experience  tries  to 
be  responsive."  But  responsiveness  again  can  be 
imitated  though  never  acquired.  By  it  Mr.  Pyke 
seems  to  mean  a  highly  refined  blend  of  extreme 
sympathy  and  tact. 

Frankness. 

The  writer  says:  "  Finer  than  any  other  single 
trait  in  woman,  because  it  is  rarer,  is  perfect 
frankness,  not  in  word  alone,  but  in  thought  and 
act — the  courage  of  conviction,  the  splendour  of 
sincerity,"  the  sincerity,  as  he  explains,  "  that 
thinks  no  shame,  and  that  is  loyal  beyond  even  the 
appearance  of  untruth." 
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••  The  Man  Who  is  Worth  While." 
'•  The  man  who  is  worth  while  "—not  the  eighty 
per  cent.— -finds  in  this  very  frankness  and  com- 
plete abandonment  of  self  "  a  charm  supreme 
above  all  other  charms  that  a  woman  possesses." 
At  him  can  never  be  levelled  the  taunt  that  he 
always  prefers  a  woman  inferior  to  himself.  For 
him  beauty  counts  but  little.  His  ideal  is— 
the  woman  who  carries  her  external  daintiness  into 
her  thought  and  tlie  expression  of  it;  who  is  responsive 
because  a  strong  appeal  has  been  made  to  her  ternpera- 
meut  and  to  her  emotions;  who  has  sentiment  without 
the  mawkishness  of  sentimentalism;  whose  self-respecL 
forbids  her  to  be  cheap;  who  discriminates,  and  is  in- 
different to  the  commonplace;  who  is  frank  without  one 
false  not€.  and  fearless  without  folly;  and  who  can  b^- 
wholly  natural  and  unreserved,  and  yet  not  lose  a 
shade"  of  the  respect  without  which  neither  love  nor 
friendship  can  endure. 


A  French  View  of  the  American 
Executive. 

In  the  first  number  of  the  "  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  "  for  October  M.  de  Noyer  passes  in  re- 
view the  powers  of  the  United  States  President. 
He  contrasts  the  rapidity  with  which  Mr.  Roose- 
velt succeeded,  in  accordance  wiith  the  constitution, 
to  the  Presidential  chair,  with  the  long  delays  of 
the  Presidential  election  in  ordinary  conditions. 
It  was  to  save  the  country  from  agitation  which 
induced  the  founders  of  the  constitution  to  ar- 
range this  automatic  succession  of  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent in  the  event  of  a  sudden  vacancy,  and  this 
wise  provision  was  amplified  by  Congress  in  1S8<J, 
when  the  possibility  of  a  double  catastrophe,  de- 
priving the  Republic  of  both  the  President  and  tho 
Vice-Prenident,  was  provided  for. 

According  to  this  law  the  succession  to  the 
presidential  chair  would  fall  in  turn  to  eacn  of  the 
Cabinet  Ministers,  beginning  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  ending  with  the  Secretary  of  Agrt- 
culture.  It  is  true  that  none  of  the  Cabinet  Minis- 
ters have  any  mandate  of  popular  suffrage,  being 
appointed  directly  by  the  President,  and  their 
regular  succession  in  the  event  of  a  presidential 
vacancy  avoids  a  too  sudden  change  of  policy. 
Many  writers  have  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
'.he  President  of  the  United  States  has  little  or  no 
real  power,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  tho 
popular  plebiscite  by  which  the  President  is  elected 
gives  him  the  most  solid  basis  of  authority  pos- 
sible. 

M.  de  Noyer  goes  on  to  describe  one  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  White  House  in  the  actual  exercise 
of  his  functions,  and  he  brings  out  some  interest- 
ing differences  from  ordinary  procedure  in  France. 
The  most  striking  difference  is  that  there  is  no 
Prime  Minister  in   the  United   States,   that   office 


being  practically  discharged  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic.  The  extent  to  which  the  President 
has  been  guided  by  his  Cabinet  has  always  varl^^d 
between  the  two  extremes  of  President  Lincoln, 
who  hardly  ever  called  a  Cabinet  Council,  and 
President  Buchanan,  who  hardly  ever  iiad  a  wiil 
of  his  own.  So  President  Hayes  once  told  a  friend, 
and  he  went  on  to  reveal  that  on  one  occasion  h? 
himself  v/as  absolutely  at  issue  with  his  Cabinet 
on  a  single  point.  In  that  case  Mr.  Hayes  acted 
like  a  Minister  who  disagrees  on  some  point  with, 
his  departmental  officials;  he  simply  announced 
his  own  decision  to  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Hayes  went 
on  to  explain  that  no  Minister  could  adopt  mea- 
sures which  had  not  received  the  approval  of  the 
President.  Practically,  he  added,  the  President  has 
the  nation  in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  He  is  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  army  and  the  navy,  and 
he  has  the  control  of  foreign  affairs.  Although 
Congress  has  the  right  of  declaring  war,  yec  the 
reality  of  this  power  resides  in  the  Executive,  for 
when  once  war  is  declared  the  President  is  Invested 
with  undefined  and  unlimited  powers.  Of  course 
the  reserved  powers  of  the  Executive  are  often 
ignored  because  it  is  so  seldom  necessary  to  put 
them  in  operation. 

M.  de  Noyer  notes  that  as  a  rule  those  Presi- 
dents who  have  obtained  a  second  term  of  office 
have  been  those  of  the  strongest  personality,  who 
used  their  powers  most  energetically,  and  he  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  American  people,  fas- 
cinated though  they  may  be  with  their  liberty, 
nevertheless  love  to  feel  the  hand  which  governs 
them. 


Mrs.  Piper^s  Mediumship. 

The  Eepoet  of  De.  J.  H.  Hy.slop. 

An  infinite  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  written  in 
the  papers  in  the  last  month  concerning  tne  alleged 
visions  of  Mrs.  Piper,  which,  it  was  assumed,  im- 
plied that  the  interest  of  Mrs.  Piper's  mediumship 
was  in  some  way  or  other  discredited.  For  this 
there  is  not  an  atom  of  foundation  in  fact.  Mrs. 
Piper  is  a  remarkable  woman,  who  nas  ror  some 
years  past  been  under  the  close  observation  of  Dr. 
Hodgson,  of  the  Psychical  Research  Society,  and 
whose  utterances  or  writings  when  in  trance  have 
long  afforded  the  chief  matter  for  the  study  of 
psychical  phenomena. 

Mrs.  Piper  is  one  of  the  most  remarkab'e 
women  in  existence.  It  is  somewhat  painful  tD 
see  her  go  into  trance,  and  when  j'ou  see  her  writhe 
and  tear  at  her  hair,  you  understand  something 
of  the  contortions  of  the  Sibyls.  When  she  passes, 
into  a  trance,  she  is  taken  possession  of  by  intel'-i- 
gences  not  her  own,  and  sometimes  by  more  than 
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one  at  the  same  time.  A  case  is  on  record  In  -w-nich 
one  intelligence  has  used  her  vocal  organs,  while 
another  has  been  using  her  right  hand,  and  a 
third  has  been  using  her  left,  all  three  intelli- 
gences communicating  simultaneously  upon  dif- 
ferent subjects  without  any  connection  between 
one  and  the  other. 

The  cause  of  the  nonsense  that  was  puolished  in 
seme  English  papers  last  month  was  the  statement 
apparently  written  by  Mrs.  Piper  for  the  "  New 
York  Herald,"  to  the  effect  that  in  her  opinion  she 
believed  that  the  communications  which  proceeded 
from  her  when  in  trance  were  due  to  the  telepathic 
transmission  of  ideas  from  her  sitters  or  from  some 
other  persons  in  the  world  who-  were  able  in  this 
jnysterious  manner  to  control  her  hand  or  her 
voice  without  any  knowledge  on  her  part  of  what 
they  were  doing.  So  far  as  her  declaration  in 
favour  of  the  telepathic  hypothesis  go'es,  it  tells 
in  favour  of  her  genuineness  rather  than  other- 
wise. But  it  is  not  in  the  least  important.  No 
one  knows  so  little  of  the  phenomenon  which  Mrs. 
Piper  manifests  during  trance  as  Mrs.  Piper  her- 
self. She  is  as  unconscious  of  what  her  hand  has 
written  or  her  hand  has  spoken  as  if  she  were  in 
the  arms  of  sound  sleep.  Dr.  Hodgson  and  the 
iate  Mr.  Meyers  and  others  have  made  Mrs.  Piper 
the  subject  of  minute  observations  iasting  over 
many  years.  The  conclusion  at  which  they  have 
arrived  is  that  the  telepathic  hypothesis  is  inade- 
quate to  account  for  Mrs.  Piper's  utterances. 

It  is  fortunate  that  just  at  this  time  the  Psy- 
chical Research  Society  should  have  published  in 
their  October  number — a  bulky  volume  of  650  pages 
— the  report  of  Dr.  Hyslop,  in  which  he  records 
with  minute  detail  all  the  phenomena  and  com- 
munications which  he  noticed  at  sittings  with 
Mrs.  Piper.  The  report  is  much  too  elaborate  for 
the  ordinary  reader.  It  is  much  too  long,  for  Dr. 
Hyslop  has  taken  296  pages  in  which  to  embody 
his  report;  but  the  first  196  pages  may  be  read 
with  advantage  by  those  who  are  inclined  to  ac- 
cept Mrs.  Piper's  hypothesis  as  to  the  origin  of 
her  controls.  Dr.  Hyslop  in  his  third  chapter  ex- 
amines at  length  and  in  great  detail  the  telepathic 
theory.  In  this  are  embodied  appendices  contain- 
ing full  stenographic  reports  of  all  the  communica- 
tions received  from  Mrs.  Piper  at  the  sittings  which 
began  in  1892  and  continued  at  intervals  till  1899. 

Dr.  Hyslop  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  telepathic  hypothesis,  which  he 
finally  dismisses  as  inadequate  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  in  question.  Dr.  Hyslop  sums  up  defi- 
nitely in  favour  of  the  theory  of  spirit-return.  He 
maintains  that  the  spiritistic  hypothesis  is  much 
superior  scientifically  to  telepathy.  He  does  not 
maintain  that  Spiritism  is  the  only  hypothesis  to 


be  entertained,  but  that  it  is  rational  to  suppose 
that  it  is  one  of  the  possible  explanations,  and  it 
is  to  him  decidedly  the  preferable  one.  It  is  a 
legitimate  alternative  and  a  working  hypothesis. 
He  points  out  that  to  adopt  the  telepathic  hypo- 
thesis involves  not  mere  thought  transmission  as 
we  know,  or  suppose  it  between  the  living,  but  the 
kind  of  telepathy  that  will  reproduce  the  unity  of 
consciousness  and  personal  identity  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  proper  dramatic  play  of  personality 
Until  evidence  as  to  such  a  kind  of  telepathy  Is 
forthcoming,  its  advocates  can  have  no  standing 
in  a  scientific  court. 

He  protests  against  stretching  telepathy  and 
its  adjuncts  into  infinity  and  omniscience.  The 
fact  of  satisfying  the  criterion  for  personal  identity 
can  hardly  be  disputed.  The  theory  of  the  sur- 
vival of  consciousness  after  death  seems  to  him  a 
much  more  rational  scientific  explLnacion  of  the 
phenomena  than  can  be  offered  by  the  advocates 
for  the  monstrous  and  miraculous  kind  of  tele- 
pathy which  it  would  be  necessary  to  assume,  if 
all  Mrs.  Piper's  communications  were  to  be  put 
down  to  telepathy  and  telepathy  alone. 


How  to  Wipe  Out  the  National  Debt, 

Axi)  Meet  South  Afeicax  Bills. 

Mr.  P.  Barry  contributes  a  bold  article  to  the 
"  Westminster  Review  "  on  South  African  finan- 
cial reorganisation.  It  is  not  South  African  finance 
alone  on  which  he  touches:  he  proposes  a  re- 
volution in  British  finance  as  a  whole.  He  offers 
suggestions  not  merely  for  securing  the  money 
needed  for  South  Africa,  but  also  for  the  painless 
automatic  extinction  of  the  National  Debt.  The 
exigencies  of  the  hour  will  doubtless  get  him  at 
least  a  hearing. 

Only  Twenty-four  Years   Required. 

He  begins  by  attacking  the  present  system  which 
makes  Consols  a  perpetual  charge  on  the  national 
purse,  even  though  the  original  loan  have  been 
paid  back  many  times  over  in  the  form  of  interest. 
In  the  writer's  own  words:  — 

Time  and  again,  seemingly  for  ever,  the  principal  sum 
of  £100  has  to  be  paid  over  and  over  again,  to  the 
moral  wrong  of  the  general  public.  To  illustrate 
what  should  have  been  done,  and  what  sooner  or  later 
must  be  done,  is  to  take  £100  as  the  true  principal 
sum,  disregarding  market  price  fluctuations  and  the 
bygone  prices  of  long  and  short  annuities,  and  to  divide 
the  £100  by  twenty-four  years,  when  there  should  be 
a  gradually  slo-«-ing  down  deduction  of  say  £4  to  £5 
annually.  Ethically,  no  iniustice  would  follow,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  justice  would  be  done  to  the  millions 
wno  are  not  holders  of  Consols.  In  round  numbers, 
the  eventual  saving  to  the  pubhc  would  be  £25,000,000 
annually. 
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The  Procedure  in  South  Africa. 

The  methods  adopted  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  having  been  explained,  the  writer  pro- 
ceeds:— 

Thus,  were  Canada  now  asl-ced  to  give  a  hint  to  the 
Colonial  OHice  or  to  South  Africa,  the  latter  directly  or 
indirectlv  having  prospective  loans  hanffinc;  over  it  for 
£100,0()0".000_  to  £nOO ,000,000,  Canada  would  suggest  40 
per  cent,  of  South  African  bonds  to  be  held  in  the 
cash  reserves  of  every  bank  of  issue  and  ciejjosit; 
and  as  the  result  of  the  war  will  in  the  end  be  many 
times  more  advantageous  to  South  Africa  than  to  Eng- 
land, all  corporate  bodies  in  South  Africa,  inclusive 
of  mines  and  diamonds,  should  also  be  required  to  hold 
40  per  cent,  of  their  actual  capital  (not  merely  of  their 
paid-up  capital)  in  like  bonds,  as  an  inducement  for 
them  to  engraft  the  business  of  currencj'  finance  on 
their  present  business,  that  the  public  may  be  ade- 
quatelj-  furnished  with  a  circulating  medium  in  4s., 
8s.,  lbs.,  and  203.  notes,  countersigned  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Finance  against  South  African  bonds  or  notes 
countersigned  by  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

Our  Antiquated  Banking  System. 

The  writer  holds  up  to  reprobation  our  banking 
system,  in  which  "  the  bank  notes  privileged  to 
circulate  as  money,  without  the  obligation  of 
'  securities '  behind  them,"  reach  a  total  of 
£29,322,739.  He  argues  that  if  the  no'te  circula- 
tion of  Great  Britain  ought,  according  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  1884,  with  a  joint  trade  of 
£150,000,000,  to  be  £37,000,000,  it  otight  now,  with 
a  joint  trade  of  £700,000,000,  to  be  £200,000,000, 
instead  of  as  at  present  £40,000,000.  Mr.  Walter 
Bagehot  is  quoted  as  saying  that  "  if  Lombard- 
street  were  suddenly  thrown  into  liquidation  and 
made  to  pay  as  much  as  it  could  on  the  spot,"  the 
Bank  of  England  would  only  have  £2,000,000  to 
meet  the  demands  of  depositing  banks. 

The  writer  resumes  his  contention  thus  con- 
cisely:— 

Under  the  experience  which  lies  to  our  hands  in 
Cajiada  and  America,  great  loans  of  £100,000,000  to 
£500,000,000  are  as  unnecessary  as  they  woidd  be  mis- 
chievous, our  debt  already  a  burden  grievous  to  be 
borne.  A  ready,  safe,  and  beneiicent  solution  of  the 
difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  a  materialisation  of  our 
transcendental  Consols,  which  in  effect,  in  bonds  ter- 
minable at  a  fixed  period,  would  give  Parliament  the 
control  of,  say,  £600,000,000,  which,  in  addition  to 
paying  for  the  war,  would  put  South  Africa  on  its  legs 
again,  and  at  the  same  time  cover  all  reasonable  de- 
mands for  national  housing  and  old  age  pensions.  At 
home,  following  closely  on  Canadian  and  American 
lines,  the  banking  system,  from  the  Bank  of  England 
do^vn,  should  be  made  national  in  its  character  by  each 
bank  receiving  notes  according  to  its  real  means  in 
"  Consols  "  and  in  gold. 

Such  a  change,  if  introduced  under  the  existing 
pressure,  would  be  "  the  one,  the  only  one  good 
result  of  the  War  in  South  Africa."  The  substi- 
tution of  terminable  bonds  for  perpetual  Consols 
is  a  policy  sufficiently  intelligible  to  the  popular 
mind  to  ensure  its  being  heard  of  in  the  times  of 
stress  before  us. 


The  Revival  of  Calvinism. 

The  Rev.  F.  Piatt  contributes  to  the  "  London 
Quarterly  Review  "  a  most  thoughtful  ano  sugges- 
tive paper,  headed  "  The  Renaissance  of  Calvin- 
ism." Granted,  he  says,  that  Calvinism  as  a  sys- 
tem is  dead;  yet  it  was  a  life  before  it  was  a  sys- 
tem; may  not  the  life  be  restored?  He  asks:  — 
'\Vliat  is  the  value  of  the  fact  that  the  mother-prin- 
,  ciple  of  Calvinism,  the  absolute  supremacy  of  God  in 
human  life  and  in  the  affairs  of  the  Avorld,  is  finding 
a  restatement,  and  this  larccely  in  teachings  which  de- 
cline to  receive  its  logically  elaborated  system?  .  .  . 
Can  we  detect  indications  that  the  cry  of  our  genera- 
tion, "  Back  to  Carist,"  is  being  succeeded  by  the  cry 
"  Back  to  God,"  back  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  divine 
Love  and  the  absolute  will  of  the  Eternal  of  which  Jesus 
was  the  manifestation  and  exponent  in  time? 

An  affirmative  answer  is  suggested  by  much  that 
the  writer  advances. 

The  essence  of  Calvinism  is  declared  to  be  not 
predestination  but  the  "  profound  assertion  of 
the   absolute  supremacy   of   the  Divine":  — 

Whether  its  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Sovereignty  is 
defined  in  terms  of  righteousness  and  of  glory  as  of 
old,  or  in  terms  of  love  and  grace  as  most  agreeable  to 
its  modern  exponents,  whether  it  moves  in  the  severity 
of  strictly  judicial  limitations  or  seeks  its  august  sanc- 
tions in  the  sanctities  of  Fatherhood,  it  is  still  the 
setting  forth  in  solemn  and  reverent  cadence  of  the 
entire  dependence  of  the  human  upon  the  divine,  not 
only  for  the  origin,  but  for  the  achievement  of  all 
spiritual  endeavour.      "  Salvation  is  of  the  Lord." 

Its  past  is  sketched  in  these  glowing  terms.- — 
Its  keenest  critics  admit  that  it  has  been  the  most 
dominant  creed  of  Christendom.  Students  of  history 
wnth  increasing  unaninnty  recognise  that  it  created  a 
region  of  human  life  entirely  its  own.  The  highest 
stages  of  development  in  the  modern  Avorld  have  been 
reached  by  Calvinistic  peoples,  and  by  Calvinistic 
peoples  only.  Strength  and  progress  have  marked  its 
peculiar  movements  in  society.  It  created  Scotland;  it 
liberated  England;  it  gave  an  heroic  nationahty  to  the 
Netherlands;  it  is  enshrined  in  the  noble  romance  of 
the  Huguenots;  it  sailed  with  the  Pilgi-im  Fathers  and 
became  the  impulse  of  the  marvellous  civilisation  of 
the  western  world. 

Mr.  Piatt  is  sure  that  history  will  revive  the 
interest,  if  not  the  influence  of  Calvinism.  The 
depreciation  of  Materialism  will,  he  thinks,  lead 
to  the  appreciation  of  Calvinism;  natural  selec- 
tion paves  the  way  to  Divine  election;  the  doctrine 
of  heredity  makes  Original  Sin  more  credible;  and 
the  doctrine  of  conformity  to  type  is  akin  to  the 
claim  of  "  final  perseverance."  The  writer  antici- 
pates a  speedy  reaction  in  the  Calvinistic  direc- 
tion from  flabby  ethics  and  soulless  politics  and 
humanistic  theology. 

This  herald-blast  of  reviving  Calvinism  is  the 
more  significant  in  that  it  appears  in  the  organ  of 
Methodism. 


Taking  the  Gospel  from  Blockhouse  to  Block- 
house is  the  heading  of  a  paper  in  the  "  Sunday 
Magazine,"  by  Arthur  Mercer,  which  tells  how 
evangelism  is  adjusting  itself  to  the  altered  con- 
ditions O'f  the  South  African  campaign. 
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1  he  Boer  Prisoners. 

At  Bermuda. 
To  the  "  Pall  Mall  Magazine  "  for  Novembei- 
"  A  Resident,"  and  not  a  pro-Boer,  contributes  an 
interesting  article  on  the  Boer  prisoners  in  the 
half-dozen  islands  of  the  Bermudas.  Four  of  these 
islands  "  are  divided  into  two  by  baroea-wlre  en- 
tanglement fences;  on  one  side  being  the  Boer  en- 
closure, and  on  the  other  the  encampment  of  the 
guard.  Each  island  is  occupied  by  seven  to  nine 
hundred  men,  according  to  its  size — one  military 
bell-tent  being  allowed  to  seven  men."  A  fifth 
island  is  used  as  a  hospital,  and  on  a  sixth  any 
prisoners  who  die  will  ifind  a  last  resting-place. 
Some  of  these  men  have  already  been  there  nearly 
two  years.    The  writer  says:  — 

The  prisoners  while  away  their  time  in  many  ways. 
They  utilise  anything  they  can  lay  hands  on  with  great 
ingenuity,  and  by  the  aid  of  their  penknives  or  an  old 
rusty  nail  they  make  many  toys  and  curios.  A  grocery 
packing-case  that  goes  inside  the  Boer  lines  never  comes 
out  again,  at  anj'  rate  in  the  shape  of  a  packing-ease. 

These  trifles  they  are  allowed  to  sell  in  the 
torvvn,  thus  making  a  slight  break  in  their  mono- 
tonous life.  They  are  very  ready  to  speak  of  their 
former  life,  and  even  to  tell  how  they  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  where.  "  They  sometimes  speak 
warmly  of  the  bravery  of  the  English  officers  and 
men,  but  they  do  not  lose  an  opportunity  of  criti- 
cis,ing   their  methods  of  fighting." 

Boer  Commanders  Dare  Not  Make  Terms. 

"A  Resident"  says:  — 

There  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  them, 
but  on  one  point  the  prisoners  all  agree:  '"  There  is  no 
chance  of  our  side  ever  being  ready  to  surrender,  or 
to  make  terms,"  they  say.  "  Things  have  gone  too  far," 
said  one  man  to  me,  and  not  long  ago,  when  there  was 
some  talk  of  Botha  considering  terms  of  surrender,  he 
was  given  to  understand  that  his  life  would  be  taken 
by  his  own  men  if  he  carried  out  his  proposal.  The 
Boer  commanders  know  well  that  for  their  own  safety 
they  dare  not  make  terms  of  peace,  even  if  they  were 
willing  to  do  so  themselves. 

About  President  Kruger  there  seemed  still  grea- 
ter diversity  of  opinion,  Steyn  being  the  man 
selected  to  have  succeeded  him.  "  A  Resident " 
particularly  remarks  on  the  embittering  effects  of 
the  Raid. 

At  St.  Helena. 

Lieut. -Colonel  A.  L,  Paget  concludes  his  reminis- 
cences in  this  month's  "  Longman's  "  of  his  ex- 
perience as  Commandant  Prisoners  of  "War  at 
Deadwood  Camp,  St.  Helena,  1900-1901.  In  contra- 
diction to  Mrs.  Green  he  declares  he  received 
dozens  of  petitions  from  prisoners  offering  to'  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  with  a  view  to  obtaining  re- 
lease and  return  home.     He  says:  — 

Not  a  few  of  the  prisoners  of  war  would  be  quite 
ready  to  go  back  now  and  form  a  burgher  police  force 


to  fight  against  their  own  people,  and  try  to  compel 
them  to  put  a  stop  to  further  useless  and  hopeless 
resistance.  Numbers  of  these  prisoners  have  told 
me  that  they  never  wished  to  fight,  but  were  com- 
pelled to  do  so,  and  laid  down  their  arms  on  the  first 
opportunity;  there  are  many  hard  cases  of  this  de- 
scription. 


The  Physical  Improvement  of  the  Race. 

What  Sandow  has  Done. 

Tt  s:eems  but  the  other  day  that  Sandow  was 
merely  an  attraction  at  the  music-halls,  when  he 
made  his  debut  as  the  modern  Samson  and  typical 
Strong  Man.  Since  then  he  has  suddenly  devel- 
oped into  an  almost  Imperial  instituuon.  Among 
other  things,  he  inspires,  if  he  does  not  actually 
edit,  a  monthly  magazine  called  "  Health  and 
Strength;"  he  is  recognised  by  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum;  he  opens  schools  in  various  pa-rts 
of  the  Metropolis;  he  offers  a  £1,000  prize  and 
takes  the  Albert  Hall  as  the  only  arena  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  thousands  w'ho'  t-ake 
part  in  his  competition.  And  not  content  with 
all  this,  he  aims  at  introducing  a  vital  modifica- 
tion into  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  Empire. 
Anyone  who  can  do-  all  this  is  indeed  a  remarkable 
man,  and  one  of  the  men  of  the  time,  who  deserves 
more  notice  than  he  has  hitherto  obtained  in  the 
columns  of  this  "  Review." 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  Sandow  was  a  deli- 
cate youth,  who  was  as  far  removed  as  possible 
from  the  ideal  physical  man.  Sandow,  who,  it 
may  be  remarked,  like  many  other  good  things, 
was  made  in  Germany,  was  taken  by  his  father  to. 
Rcme,  and  it  was  in  the  City  of  the  Caesars  that 
he  conceived  the  idea  which  has  dominated  his 
life.  Like  everyone  else,  young  Sandow  was  im- 
mensely impressed  by  the  classic  sculpture  in  the 
Ca.piLol  and  the  Vatican  Museum.  These  silent 
marble  efligies  of  proud,  manly  beauty  and  of  su- 
perb physical  development  came  to  him  like  a 
revelation.  He  asked  his  father  how  n  was  that, 
no  such  men  as  these  were  to  be  found  nowadays.. 
His  father  replied  that  the  Ancients  cultivated  the- 
body,  but  that  the  Moderns  devoted  most  atten- 
tion to  their  minds.  Sandow  determined  there  and- 
then  that  he  would  emulate  the  Ancients  In  devot- 
ing more  attention  to  the  development  of  the- 
body,  and  he  set  to  work  at  once  upon  himself. 
He  was  but  a  poor  specimen  to  start  on.  Like 
Roosevelt,  it  had  been  doubtful  whether  he  could 
even  be  reared;  but  where  there  is  a  will  there  is 
a  way;  and  as  with  Roosevelt,  the  typical  rough- 
rider  of  the  West,  so  Sandow  succeeded  in  con- 
verting himself  into  a  superb  type  of  physical  per- 
fection. He  studied  the  subject  scieutlflcally;  he 
applied  it  practically;  and  as  the  result  he  was  able 
to  pose  as  the  best  illustration  of  the  results  that 
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would  follow  from  scientific  culture  or  tlie  body. 
How  successful  he  lias  been  may  be  mrerred  from 
the  fact  that  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum 
requested  him  this  year  to  permit  a  piaster  cast 
to  be  made  from  his  living  body,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  exhibited  at  South  Kensington.  The 
task  was  long,  tedious,  and  exhausting.  It  was 
necess^alT,  for  instance,  for  him  to  hold  nis  right 
aim  in  a  position  of  tension  exhibiiing  nis  mag- 
nificeut  biceps  for  fifteen  minutes  in  order  to  en- 
able the  plaster  to  set.  Let  anyone  try  to  hold 
his  arm  m  one  position  for  fifteen  minutes,  and, 
even  with  all  the  muscles  relaxed,  he  will  be  able 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  nervous  and  physical 
strain  entailed  by  this,  operation.  The  result, 
however,  was  completely  successful,  and  those  who 
wish  to  see  Saudow  as  he  has  made  himself  will 
find  his  replica  in  plaster  in  South  Kensington. 

In  this  recognition  of  Sandov/  the  trustees  of  the 
Britii>h  Museum  followed,  but  dia  not  lead,  the 
public  sentiment.  Sandow  differed  from  all  other 
strong  men  who  had  ever  appeared  on  the  music- 
hali  stage  in  proclaiming  that  what  ne  did  any- 
one could  dn  if  they  would  but  accept  his  teach- 
ing and  follow  his  example.  Such  a  message  came 
to  many  like  a  glad  evangel  of  hope.  The  result 
is  that  at  this  moment  he  has  60,000  pupils  of  all 
ages  and  conditions  diligently  practising  the  cul- 
ture of  the  muscles  and  the  development  of  the 
body.  Among  these  pupils  he  has  men  as  old 
as  eighty;  but  the  majority  are  young  people  and 
in  the  prime  of  their  youth,  who  wisn  to  make 
themselves  physically  fit  for  the  continually  in- 
creasing struggle  for  existence.  From  those  who 
stand  on  the  steps  of  the  throne  down  to  the 
ccAiuter- jumper  in  the  dry  goods,  store  Sandow 
counts  his  enthusiastic  disciples.  Lord  Milner 
Las  never  been  an  athlete;  but  he  took  with  him 
a  Sandow  instructor  when  he  re  turned  to  Africa. 

The  present  aim  and  object  of  Sandow  is  to  in- 
duce the  House  of  Commons  to  pass  a  law  which 
will  secure  for  every  child  in  our  elementary 
schools  at  leasit  twenty  minutes'  physical  exercise 
every  day.  He  does  not  want  the  gymnasium- 
he  objects  rather  to  gymnastics  as  they  are  prac- 
tised. What  he  wishes  to  see  is  physical  exercise 
rationally  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
physique  of  our  town-bred  people.  Those  who 
have  graduated  in  the  school  of  Sandow  maintain 
that  by  following  his  teaching  and  putting  their 
mind  into  the  work,  they  can  develop  tne  muscles 
of  their  arms  as  much  in  twenty  minutes  as  a 
blacksmith  will  strengthen  them  by  swinging  his 
sledge-hammer  for  ten  hours.  The  system  has 
been  tried  at  the  Orphan  School  at  Watford  with 
great  success.  The  headmaster  thus  describes 
the  result  of  the  experiment  which  has  been  con- 
ducted there:  — 


The  boys  of  this  Institution  have  been  doing  San- 
dow's  physical  culture  exercises  twice  a  week  for  two 
years.  The  improvement  in  their  physique  is  most 
noticeable.  They  don't  slouch  or  have  the  Institution 
droop.  Their  breathing  is  perfect,  and  they  have 
powers  of  endurance  which  are  usually  the  subject  of 
special  culture.  They  are  well  developed,  no  part 
being  neglected,  and  the  improvement  in  stamina  seems 
to  give  a  power  of  resistance  to  disease.  Educationally, 
the  system  helps  to  produce  attention  and  concen- 
tration; it  is  interesting,  and  causes  eagerness  to  know 
the  why  and  wherefore  of  each  little  detail,  for  there 
is  no  part  of  any  exercise  but  has  its  raison  d'etre. 
The  boys  are  well  set  up,  manly  fellows. 

Considering  the  enormous  proportion  of  recruits 
who  were  rejected  as  physically  unfit  in  Lanca- 
chire  and  the  mill  districts,  it  is  indeed  good  news 
that  a  Ej^stem  has  been  devised  by  which  we  can 
arrest  the  bodily  degeneracy  of  our  race.  Whether 
the  Bill,  which  will  prohably  be  introduced  next 
Session  into  the  House  of  Oommons,  will  com- 
mend itself  to  our  legislators,  wo  cannot  say. 
But  sooner  or  later  our  rulers  and  governors  will 
have  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  it  is  no  use  en- 
deavouring to  expand  an  empire  abro»ad,  if  the 
men  upon  whose  shoulders  it  rests  are  dwindling 
year  by  year. 


Telegraphy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Sir  W.  H.  Preece  contributes  a  very  lucid  and 
interesting  article  to  "  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,"  in 
which  he  tells,  the  history  of  the  development  of 
telegraphy  since  1851.  In  1870  the  Government 
purchased  and  absorbed  all  the  telegraph  com- 
panies for  £7,000,000.  Of  this  transaction  Sir 
W.  H.  Preece  says:  — 

It  is  amusing,  after  this  length  of  time,  to  read  the 
arguments  that  were  adduced  against  the  absorption 
of  the  telegraphs  by  the  State.  Every  reason  has  been 
proved  wrong,  every  prophecy  has  remained  unfulfilled. 
I  can  say  this  with  a  good  grace,  for  I  was  one  of  the 
proi)hets. 

The  tables  of  comparison  tell  their  own  tale, 
and  give  a  better  idea  of  the  enormous  strides 
made  than  anything  else.  From  these  we  learn 
that:  — 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1870  the  gross  receipts  of  the 
Telegraph  Department  were  £612,301;  at  the  close  of 
1886  they  were  £1,787,264;  and  at  the  close  of  the  last 
financial  year  (1900-01)  £3,459,353.  The  number  of  mes- 
sages transmitted  in  1869  was  6,000,000:  in  1900-01  there 
were  89,576,961. 

In  187j0  it  was  possible  to  transmit  80  words  a 
minute;  in  1890  450  words  was  easily  accomplished. 
This  increase  is  due,  net  only  to  improvement  in 
the  design  of  the  apparatus,  but  to  the  steady  ex- 
amination of. every  defect,  and  its  removal  in  the 
instrument  and  in  the  line. 

It  was  in  1851  that  the  first  cable  was  laid  be- 
tween Dover  and  Calais.  Now  there  are  nearly 
200,000  nautical  miles  of  submarine  cables,  which 
have  absorbed  a  capital  of  approximately 
£50,000,000. 
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A  Press  Subsidy. 

Tlie  telegraphic  press  rates  are  very  low,  aver- 
aging about  2d.  per  hundred  words:  — 

This  entails  a  loss  to  the  Department  roughly  esti- 
mated at  £vOO,000  a  year,  which  is  the  amount  the 
public  is  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  Press.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  Parliament  knew,  when  it  passed  this 
low  rate,  that  it  virtually  meant  a  subsidy  to  the  Press. 

The  average  number  of  words  supplied  to  each 
newspaper  averages  12,000  a  day  in  the  recess  and 
20,000  in  the  session.  The  following  numbers  are 
interesting,  showing  the  huge  total  of  words  sent 
out  in  a  single  night: — 

April  8,  1886.— Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  Bill, 
1,050,500  words.  No  single  night's  work  since  has 
equalled  this. 

April  16,  1886.— Land  Purchase  Bill,  841,500  words. 

June  7,  1886.— Irish  Goverament  Bill  (Division), 
863,700  words. 


British  Foreign  Policy. 

A  Plea  for  an  Axti-German  Attitude. 
The  "  National  Review "  publishes  an  article 
which  the  editor  declares  is  the  handiwork  of  seve- 
ral writers,  and  represents  a  consensus  of  opinion 
rather  than  the  views  of  any  particular  person. 
The  article  embodies  the  convictions  of  a  certain 
number  of  Englishmen  who  take  an  intelligeiit 
interest  in  foreign  affairs,  and  have  acquired  such 
knowledge  as  study,  travel,  and  observation  afford. 
The  gist  of  the  article  is  that  Germany  is  our 
eneimy,  and  that  British  policy  should  be  re- 
adjusted accordingly.  At  the  same  time  it  recog- 
nises that  Germany  is  becoming  more  and  more 
dependent  upon  the  supply  of  sea-borne  food  and 
raw  materials,  which  renders  her  more  vulnerable 
than  she  has  hitherto  been. 

For  an  Anglo-Russian  Understanding — 
The  idea  of  the  writers  is  that  we  should  boldly 
make  overtures  to  Russia,  and  endeavour  to  estab- 
lish an  understanding  with  the  Tsar  on  the  follow- 
ing lines:  — 

In  return  for  an  undertaking  that  Russia  would 
abstain  from  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
status  quo  in  Egypt,  we  should  frankly  recognise 
that  the  fulfilment  of  what  Russia  regards  as  her 
historic  mission  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  conflicts 
with  no  vital  British  interests,  and  that  in  Asiatic 
Turkey  we  should  abstain  from  favouring  the  de- 
velopment of  German  schemes  of  expansion. 

In  Central  Asia  we  should  offer  to  co-operate 
with  Russia  in  developing  railway  communications 
between  the  Caspian  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  securing 
for  Russia  a  port  on  that  Gulf  in  return  for  an 
undertaking  on  her  part  to  respect  the  political 
status  quo  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf. 
7 


— including  Japan. 

In  the  Far  East  the  writers  think  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  establish  an  understanding  between 
both  Russia  and  Japan.  We  should  recognise 
Russia's  claim  to  do  as  she  likes  (with  the  per- 
mission of  China)  in  Mongolia  and  Manchuria; 
while  in  return  there  would  be  an  undertaking 
from  Russia  that  she  would  recognise  our  claim 
to  do  as  we  please  in  the  Yangtse-Kiang  Valley, 
both  Powers  binding  themselves  to  give  no  support 
in  these  respective  spheres  to  the  enterprises  of 
any  other  Power. 

To  Japan  they  propose  that  England  should  make 
over  Corea  as  an  exclusive  sphere  of  interest,  and 
Russia,  Japan,  and  England  would  agree  to  take 
no  steps  without  mutual  consultation.  This 
agreement  would  be  heralded  by  the  usual  demon- 
strations, such  as  public  declaration  by  Sovereigns 
and  the  Prime  Ministers,  and  exchange  of  visits  of 
fleets.  If  war  broke  out  between  Germany  and 
either  of  the  Allies,  the  other  would  remain 
neutral. 

Italy,   Bohemia,   Etc. 

Further,  they  suggest  that  we  should  cultivate 
the  friendship  of  Italy,  promising  to  support  her 
claims  ta  an  Italia  Irredenta  in  case  of  the  dis- 
solution of  Austria,  and  pledging  ourselves  that  in 
no  circumstances  would  we  tolerate  the  German 
flag  over  the  Italian  city  of  Trieste. 

As  if  these  were  not  sufficient,  they  suggest  that 
the  time  may  not  be  remote  when  wc-  should  lift 
up  our  voices,  on  behalf  of  the  Czechs  of  Bohemia, 
for  they  suggest  with  delicate  irony  that  our  sym- 
pathies for  the  Bohemian  slaves  have  been  unduly 
concealed.  We  should  adhere  firmly  to  our  old 
policy  of  alliance  with  Portugal. 

The  article  concludes  with  a  mem  cine:  declara- 
tion that  the  Germans  would  do  well  to  realise  that 
if  England  is  driven  to  it,  England  will  strike 
home.  The  particular  way  she  is  to  strike  is  that 
in  time  of  war  the  cutting  off  of  Germany's  sea- 
borne food  supply  would  cause  the  social  democra- 
tic magazine  to  explode  within  the  Empire. 

The  Relation  of  England  and  Russia. 
A  gentleman,  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  A.  Rus- 
tem  Bey  de  Bilinski,  contributes  to  the  "Nineteenth 
Century  "  an  article  upon  Great  Britain  and  Rus- 
sia, the  practical  part  of  which  is  that  England  has 
no  chance  whatever  of  holding  her  own  with  Rus- 
sia in  Asia,  and  that  England's  only  chance  is 
in  allying  herself  with  Turkey  and  making  a 
stand  against  Russia  at  Constantinople.  But  as 
a  small  but  indispensable  preliminary  he  suggests 
that  we  might  plant  a  million  or  two  in  getting 
rid  of  Abdul  Hamid.  This  sum  intelligently  spent 
at  Constantinople  would  succeed  in  replacing  him 
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by  Reschid  Effendi.  the  Heir-Apparent.  M.  Bil- 
inski's  idea  is  that  Russia  must  be  allowed  to  an- 
nex Manchuria,  Mongolia,  Tibet,  Aftjnanistan,  Be- 
luchistan.  and  Persia.  He  believes  that  Russian 
administration  in  Afghanistan  and  Persia  would 
lead  to  a  tenfold  multiplication  of  British  trade. 
The  article  is  a  somewhat  interesting  one,  not  only 
for  the  remarks  which  the  author  makes  that  one 
may  be  allowed  to  say  without  offence  that  there 
is  no  exclusive  evidence  for  the  belief  that  Great 
Britain  is  entitled  to  all  the  good  things  of  the 
world,  by  virtue  of  right  divine.  In  proportion 
to  her  numerical  importance  she  already  possesses 
much  more  than  her  fair  share. 


Lombroso  on  **The  Determining  of 
Genius/^ 

In  the  October  "  Monist  "  Professor  Cesare  Lom- 
broso reverts  to  his  theory  of  genius.  He  has  pre- 
viously illustrated  the  nature  of  genius,  t)ut  agrees 
with  the  criticism  that  he  has  not  explained  the 
existence  of  its  varieties.  He  essays  to  supply  this 
defect  by  saying:  — 

There  is  another  factor  of  utmost  importance  to 
Avhich  belongs  the  principal  part  in  this  determina- 
tion, and  with  which  hei^edity.  environment,  and  tlie  jje- 
culiar  nature  of  genius  are  co-operator.s:  that  is,  accord- 
ing to  my  opinion,  a  strong  impression  received  at  pu 
berty.  He  who  analyses  biographies  of  great  men  will 
find  that  in  most  ca.ses  the  determining  cause  of  crea- 
tive direction  lies  in  the  combination  of  individual 
tendencies,  with  a  very  strong  sensorial  impression 
made  at  a  time  not  far  from  puberty. 

The  Professor  cites  a  large  number  of  Instances 

in  support  of  this  thesis,  and  then  proceeds:  — 

'Hie  great  essential  in  these  instances  is  that  they 
all  belong  to  childhood  or  pubescence.  Now,  men  are 
undergoing  external  influences  and  strong  sensations 
at  any  time,  but  without  such  a  reaction  as  they  show 
at  puberty.  Puberty  has  a  ti'emendous  importance 
for  one's  mental  development,  on  account  of  its  greatest 
impre-s'onability  to  external  causes.  Youth  is  then  in 
a  condition  of  latent  ex])losibility.  ready  to  burst  out 
imder  the  pressure  of  every  influence,  whether  of  scien- 
tific theories,  or  of  artistic  enthusiasm,  or  of  misfortune, 
or  of  strife. 

Possibly  with  something  of  a  shock  the  reader 

comes  on  the  next  paragraph:  — 

A  very  important  proof  of  tliis  tnith  appears  in 
Starhuck's  "  Psychology  of  Religion."  The  autlioi-  per- 
sonally investigated  the  cause  of  conversion  of  many 
hundred  students  in  seminaries  and  upper  schools  (>f 
Ameiica,  with  the  following  results:  The  line  represent- 
ing the  number  of  men's  conversions  in  relation  to 
their  ages  has  three  maximums,  one  at  sixteen  yeais, 
another  at  twelve,  and  a  smaller  one  at  nine. 

The  cases  of  genius  receiving  decisive  impulse 
much  earlier  or  much  later  than  the  period  speci- 
fied, the  Professor  conveniently  disposes  of  by  in- 
voking the  aid  of  two  words — "  precocity  "  and 
" latency." 


The  Poet  of  the  '^  Cosmic  Boom/' 

The  principal  paper  in  "  Cornhill  "  for  Novem- 
ber is  Mr.  Henry  James'  criticism  of  Edmond 
Rostand.  Most  of  it  defies  the  possibility  of  ex- 
tract: you  might  as  well  try  to  print  a  square  yard 
of  pelting  rain  or  a  cube  of  chloriue  gas.  But  a 
few  sentences  may  be  culled  to  suggest  the  flavour 
and  the  pelting.    First  as  to  the  style:  — 

The  form  of  M.  Ro.stand's  style,  is  it  not,  broadly 
sjieaking.  Victor  Hugo's  style  brought  down  to  date, 
attuned  to  tlie  age  of  the  interview,  the  automobile, 
and  the  decennial  exiiibition,  tlie  age  of  the  American 
campaign  and  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt?  I  say  it 
not  in  niockery,  nor  even  in  familiarity,  for  ]\I.  Rostand 
will  ahvays  dazzle  me;  but.  is  it  not  practically  a  fair 
account  of  his  use  of  his  magnificent  master  to  assert 
that  he  has  done  with  him  what  we  do  with  everything 
nowadays — has  reduced  him  to  the  terms  of  contem- 
poi-ary  journalism? 

Generally  as  to  his  characteristics:  — 

He  thus  did  promptly,  in  189.5,  two  things:  he  com- 
mitted himself,  up  to  the  ears,  to  the  sentimental- 
sublime,  and  he  started  handsomely  the  question  of 
whether  or  no  he  were  a  poet.  I  may  as  well  say 
at  once  that  he  has  remained,  to  my  sense,  exactly  as 
much  a  poet  as  "  La  Princesse  Lontaine  "  charmingly 
showed  him,  but  has  not.  by  the  same  token,  become 
an  inch  more  of  one.  The  reason  of  this  is  of  the 
clearest:  he  could  never  become  more  of  one  and  remain 
witliin  the  limits  of  his  cosmic  boom,  remain  what  I 
have  otherwise  called  portable,  and  above  all  export- 
able. He  is  as  much  of  one  as  is  consistent  with  the 
boom,  the  latest,  the  next  exhibition,  the  universal 
rciioiter.  tlie  special  car,  the  orbit  of  Mme.  Sarah  Bern- 
liiidi.  ilir  state  of  exposed  accessibility,  in  especial, 
t"  MidniKcs  ignorant  of  his  language.  Dazzling  as 
hw  iniiiiiianil  of  the  fantastic,  both  in  hmnour  and  in 
pathos  makes  him,  I  confess  I  am  struck  with  the- 
amount  of  poetry  that  he  has  fairly  succeeded  in  sav- 
ing from  tne  consequences  of  his  adventure.  His  freely 
figm-ativc,  his  boldly  macaronic  style,  his  verbal  gym- 
nastics and  jiictorial  somersaults,  his  general  romp 
through  the  unexiiected— which  is  largely  his  hunt  for 
rhyme  through  not  only  the  past  and  present,  but 
the  future  of  the  language — all  represent  the  elements 
of  tougJmess  and  good  humour  required  for  so  much 
exposure  and  such  a  jiitch  of  reverberation. 

Mr.  James'  strictures  tempt  the  question— Is  it, 

after    all,    a    literary    misdemeanour    to    nave    the 
world  for  one's  audience? 


The  Expansion  of  the  United  States. 

Probable  Developments.  By  Dr.  Shaw. 
The  "American  Review  of  Reviews  "  for  Novem- 
ber contains  some  noteworthy  observations  by  Dr. 
Shaw  as  to  the  probable  developments  of  Ameri- 
can enterprise  in  the  commercial  and  political 
world.  He  says  that  we  have  reached  a  time  when. 
,the  growth  of  American  trade,  the  vast  increase 
in  the  volume  of  American  capital,  and  the  revo- 
lution in  the  methods  of  doing  business,  are  com- 
pletely changing  all  the  conditions.  Within  an- 
other five  years  an  American  Trust  may  have  de- 
cided to  buy  up  the  principal  steamship  lines  of  th^ 
world  and  operate  them  under  the  American  flag. 
North  American  capital,  in  large  masses,  and  on 
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well-considered  plans,  will  doubtless  interest  itself 
in  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of 
South  America.  The  country  would  not  be  much 
surprised  to  find  the  American  Sugar-refining  Com- 
pany running  a  West  Indian  line  of  its  own,  or 
some  great  American  combination  endeavouring 
to  supply  the  demand  of  the  United  States  for 
coffee,  buying  Brazilian  plantations,  and  providing 
its  own  direct  steamship  service.  The  annexa- 
tion of  Cuba  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  for, 
as  Dr.  Shaw  declares,  "  broad  statesmanship  calls 
for  a  policy  of  looking  towards  full  freedom  of 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  annexed 
islands,  and  that  Cuba,  in  due  time,  ought  to  be- 
come a  part  of  the  United  States." 

Cutting  and  Owning  the  Isthmus. 

American  policy,  however,  will  centre  round  the 
construction  of  the  Isthmian  Canal,  which  entails, 
in  Dr.  Shaw's  opinion,  the  ultimate  extension  of 
the  direct  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  over 
the  whole  Isthmus.      He  says:  — 

The  Canal,  whether  built  across  Panama  or  through 
Nicaragua,  must  be  owned  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, and  controlled  by  it  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  That  so  gi-eat  a  public  work  should  be  owned 
by  the  Government,  yet  pemianently  controlled  in  a 
sense  somewhat  short  of  sovereianty.  is  almost  incon- 
ceivable to  a  thoughtful  and  intelligent  man.  The  Uni- 
ted States  Government  cannot  appropriately  construct 
a  vast  and  permanent  public  work  like  a  ship  canal 
upon  soil  over  which  the  United  States  does  not  pro- 
pose to  become  sovereign  in  the  fidl  sense  at  some 
time.  If  the  United  States  Govei'nment  bought  un 
the  French  Panama  Company  such  a  purchase  should 
not  be  consummated  without  negotiations  for  buying 
up.  fit  a  good  price,  from  the  Republic  of  Colombia 
or  the  State  of  Panama.  The  United  States  already, 
under  a  long  standing  treaty,  exercise  supervisory  func- 
tions in  that  State,  whereby  they  guarantee  peace  and 
order  there,  in  order  that  the  Panama  railroad  may 
be  operated  without  obstruction.  Our  interests  there 
iire  already  paramount. 

And,  in  short.  Dr.  Shaw  does  not  hesitate  to  de- 
clare that  the  geographical  position  of  the  United 
States  and  its  new  possessions  in  the  West  Indies 
and  in  the  Pacific  point  to  "  our  full  acquisition 
of  the  Isthmus  as  the  one  essential  step  to  be  taken 
in  the  rounding  out  of  our  policy  of  territorial  and 
trade  expansion.  With  the  Isthmus  annexed  by 
purchase,  all  diplomatic  questions  about  the  con- 
trol of  an  Isthmian  Canal  would  adjtist  themselves 
to  the  changed  situation." 

Over-IiOrd  to  South  America. 
No  doubt.  The  "  Times,"  which,  with  gre^t 
difficulty  and  under  pressure  from  Mr.  Moberley 
Bell,  resultant  from  his  visit  to  the  United  States, 
has  just  reconciled  itself  to  the  abandonment  of 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  will  shudder  at  this 
fresh  vista  of  the  process  of  "  rounding  out."  The 
proposed  annexation  by  purchase  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  is,  however,  much  less  startling  than  the 
further  suggestion  thrown  out  by  Dr.  Shaw  of 
American  intervention  in  South  American  politics. 


with  a  view  to  the  acquisition  of  a  coaling-station 
or  two  on  the  coast  of  Peru.  This  passage  is 
so  pregnant  with  immense  possibilities  for  the 
future  that  we  quote  it  at  some  length.  Dr.  Shaw, 
after  discussing  the  difficulties  raised  between 
Chili  and  Peru  before  entering  the  Pan-American 
Congress  at  Mexico,  states  the  question  at  issue 
between  these  two  Republics. 

Judge   Between    Peru   and   Chili. 

Briefly  put,  this  amounts  to  a  demand  by  Peru 
that  Chili  should  fulfil  its  treaty  obligations  and 
submit  the  question  of  the  future  desiiny  of  the 
two  Peruvian  coast  provinces  to  a  plebiscite  of  the 
population.  This  Chili  has  avoided  doing  up 
to  the  present  moment.      Dr.  Shaw  proceeds:  — 

The  situation  is  such  from  a  strategic  standpoint  that 
it  is  wholly  controlled  by  sea  power;  but  Peru  has 
practically  no  navy.  Consequently,  in  view  of  Chili's 
refusal  or  neglect  to  fulfil  treaty  pledges,  Peru's  only 
hope  lies  either  in  the  submission  of  the  question  to 
arbitration  or  else  in  the  intervention  of  some  outside 
naval  power.  Chili  is  said  to  have  been  cultivating 
close  relations  with  Germany.  Peru  is  inclined,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  cultivate  as  close  relations  as  possible 
A^nth  the  United  States.  Chih's  position  is  bv  no  means 
a  firm  or  secure  one,  because,  hitherto,  she  has  not 
repudiated  the  treaty  with  Peru,  but  ha.s  merely  found 
rea.sons  for  prolonging  diplomatic  discussion  over  de- 
tad  and  thus  delaying  the  carrying  out  of  agreements. 
Peru  obvioush-  has  a  clear  leg-al  claim  to  the  provinces, 
conditioned  upon  the  outcome  of  certain  proceedings  re- 
quired by  the  treaty.  If  Peru  should  choose  to  part 
with  her  rights  to  the  extent,  for  instance,  of  convev- 
ing  to  the  United  States  a  coaling  station  or  two,  or 
should  grant  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  im- 
portant trading  concessions  or  franchises  on  the  coast 
of  the  disputed  provinces.  Chili  might  be  put  in  the 
position  of  being  obliged  to  explain  to  a  third  party, 
like  the  government  of  the  United  States,  on  what 
grounds  it  neglected  to  comply  with  the  treaty  stipu- 
lations. 

The  Danger  of  War. 
The  policy  here  foreshadowed  may  be  right,  or 
it  may  be  wrong;  bu:  undoubtedly  it  carries  with 
it  a  very  grave  and  imminent  risk  of  war.  The 
doctrine  that  the  United  States  is  the  big  bro- 
ther with  the  big  stick  who  has  got  to  maintain 
order  in  the  South  American  family,  and  compel 
recalcitrant  members  to  carry  out  their  treaty  ob- 
ligations, even  if  such  action  involves  the  lass  of 
two  fertile  provinces,  is  a  very  taking  one,  na 
doubt;  but  it  is  dangerous  withal,  and.  whether 
fascinating  or  perilous,  it  constitutes  the  momen- 
totis  first  step  which  would  commit  the  United 
States  to  the  practical  exercise  of  the  overlordship 
of  the  South  American  continent,  and  might  easily, 
by  alliances  and  otherwise,  bring  about  the  muoh- 
talked-of  collision  between  German  and  American 
ambitions  in  that  continent. 


In  the  "  Royal  Magazine  "  for  Novemher  there  is. 
an  interesting  account  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb- 
Church  in  West  London,  and  Its  pastor,  the  Rev. 
F.  W.  Gilbey.  Another  paper  is  on  the  difficulties; 
of  deep  sea  diving. 
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The  Thin  End  of  the  Wedge. 

The  '■  Nineteenth  Century  "  opens  with  a  couple 
of  articles,  one  by  the  editor  and  the  other  by  Mr. 
H.  R.  E.  Childers,  both  of  whom  assert  with  vehe- 
mence that  voluntary  enlistment  has  broken 
down,  and  that  it  has  become  a  hollow 
pretence,  and  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  we  must  face  the  alternative  which  Lord 
Roberts  long  ago  foresaw  as  inevitable.  If  we 
are  to  continue  as  a  military  power  or  even 
exist  as  an  independent  nation  we  mnst  adopt 
compulsory  service.  As  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge 
Mr.  Knowles  and  Mr.  Childei's  demand  the  revival 
of  the  militia  ballot.  According  to  their  ex- 
planation, every  able-bodied  man  in  the  country 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  30,  who  is  5  feet  2 
inches  in  height,  must  be  enrolled  and  compelled 
every  year  to  take  his  chance  of  being  balloted 
for  the  militia.  In  practice,  Mr.  Knowles  says 
only  one  out  of  four  or  five  would  be  drawn.  This 
unfortunate  would  be  compelled  to  go  into  camp 
in  the  first  year  for  forty-nine  days  for  drill 
and  training,  and  for  the  four  following  yer.rs  to 
undertake  twenty-seven  days'  training  undei'  can- 
vas. 

Compulsion  Already  Legal. 

Mr.  Childers  declares  that  by  Order  in  Council 
the  Government  can  put  the  whole  machinery  of 
the  ballot  in  motion  immediately,  and  both  of  them 
seem  to  imagine  that  if  the  militia  is  kept  full  by 
this  method  we  shall  have  created  a  reservoir  of 
trained  men  from  whom  a  sufficient  number  of 
volunteers  can  always  be  counted  upon  whenever 
the  need  arises  for  foreign  service.  As  if  this  were 
not  sufficient,  we  have  an  article  by  W.  J.  Fletcher 
upon  the  Press  Gang,  which  closes  with  the  re- 
minder that  the  laws  of  empressment  have  never 
been  repealed,  and  that  as  the  security  of  the 
State  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  effici- 
ency of  the  Navy,  the  State  has  a  right  to  summon 
every  citizen  to  assist  in  its  defence.  In  previous 
wars  this  right  has  been  exercised  in  a  high- 
handed manner,  and  the  only  way  in  which  Mr. 
Fletcher  can  suggest  that  the  need  for  the  Press 
Gang  can  be  obviated  in  the  future  is  by  immensely 
developing  the  naval  volunteers. 

"  Compel  Them  to  Come  In." 
The  "  National  Review  "  lifts  its  voice  in  favour 
of  the  most  drastic  method  of  raising  the  troops 
for  South  Africa.  Its  editor  says  if  the  recruits 
will  not  come  in — though  with  proper  treatment 
by  an  intelligent  War  Office  they  probably  would — 
there  are  ways  of  compelling  them  to  do  so,  from 
which  the  most  democratic  governments  have 
never  shrunk  in  real  emergency.  There  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  drafting  without  fear  or  favour,  exempt- 
ing only  the  married  who  are  a  support  to  their 


families.  The  moral  effect  upon  our  enemies  would 
be  prodigious,  because  it  would  show  that  the  coun- 
try was  in  deadly  earnest. 


With  the  Fleet  at  Delagoa  Bay. 

What  Paet  has  the  Bkitish  Fleet  Taeex  in  the 
Peesent  Wae  ? 

A  writer  in  "  Blackwood,"  evidently  a  naval 
officer,  gives  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  the 
fashion  in  which  Delagoa  Bay  was  watched  by  Bri- 
tish ships  of  war,  and  the  war-supplies  of  the  Boers 
intercepted. 

At  fir^5t  the  procedure  was  to  stop  all  vessels  inside 
the  line  of  shoals,  and  search  them,  but  against  this 
mode  of  campaign  the  Portuguese  authorities  vigorously 
protested,  and  demanded  jurisdiction  over  the  whole 
bay,  claiming  their  rights  up  to  a  three-mile  limit  out- 
side tlie  shoals.  In  consequence  of  this  it  was  neces- 
sary to  considerably  augment  the  squadron,  and  al- 
though the  point  was  never  definitely  conceded,  great 
caution  was  observed  by  all  the  captains  of  the  tieet, 
in  order  to  avoid  wounding  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
Portuguese  officials. 

Besides  the  town  of  Lorenzo  Marquez,  there  were 
three  rivers  on  the  north  coast,  and  Kosi  Bay,  fifty 
miles  to  the  southward  of  Delagoa  Bay,  which  re- 
quired to  be  watched.  The  senior  officer,  Avho  took 
his  turn  at  all  duties  connected  with  the  blockade, 
established  his  ships  in  crescent  formation  outside  the 
line  of  shoals,  giving  each  vessel  a  special  stretch  of 
water  to  patrol.  The  larger  cruisers  took  their  turn 
inside  the  harbour,  in  order  to  keep  the  fleet  in  im- 
mediate communication  with  the  Admiral  at  the  Cape. 
These  ships  were  fitted  with  the  Marconi  system  of 
wireless  telegrapiiy,  and  the  naval  captain  in  the  har- 
bour was  consequently  in  touch  with  the  other  vessels 
on  patrol  duty.  This  means  of  signalling  was  of  in- 
valuable service,  and  where  sufficient  masthead  height 
was  allowed,  it  worked  with  the  utmost  precision.  Mes- 
sages between  the  Forte  and  Thetis  were  constantly 
exchanged,  at  a  distance  of  over  forty  miles. 

Running  the  Blockade. 
Occasionally  vessels  got  through  the  patrolling  fleet 
without  being  boarded,  but  when  they  did,  it  was  due 
to  their  coming  along  the  coast  under  the  protection 
of  the  three-mile  limit,  and  sneaking  in  through  the 
southern  entrance.  This  procedure  was  a  species  of 
slimness  that  could  not  be  defeated,  and  had  it  been 
generally  adopted  would  have  effectually  checkmated 
the  blockade.  Nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  strike 
the  coast-line  unobserved  thirty  or  forty  miles  from 
Delagoa  Bay  at  night,  and  when  once  within  three  miles 
of  the  shore  all  secrecy  could  be  abandoned,  and  the 
vessel  could  gain  her  port  Avithout  leaving  territorial 
waters.  This  dodge  was  invariably  tried  and  carried 
out  successfully  by  the  vessels  of  the  Chargeurs  Reunis 
line,  which  sailed  under  the  French  flag;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  some  contraband  went  through 
by  this  source.  One  of  the  naval  captains  tried  to 
get  the  better  of  one  of  these  Frenchmen  one  night  by 
a  trick  which  he  had  practised  with  some  success. 
His  plan  was  to  steam  along  the  line  of  the  three-mile 
limit  at  night  to  the  southward,  and  edge  any  incom- 
ing steamer  out  by  making  her  port  her  helm  and  steer 
more  to  seawards.  On  the  occasion  in  question  tha 
lights  of  a  vessel  were  reported  coming  up  the  coast, 
and  the  cruiser  being  close  inshore  adopted  her  usual 
tactics  and  headed  straight  along  the  coast  to  meet  the 
stranger.  The  captain  told  his  navigating  officer  and 
the  officer  of  the  watch  to  check  the  ship's  position 
most  carefully.  Meanwhile,  the  two  vessels  rapidly 
approached  each   other,  and,   seeing  that   the  stranger 
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was  not  at  all  inclined  to  give  way  the  captain  asked 
his  lieutenant  how  far  he  thought  she  was  otf  the  land. 
■'  Just  outside  the  three-mile  limit,  sir/'  was  the 
prompt  reply.  The  excitement  was  intense:  both  ves- 
sels were  steering  stem  on,  and  in  another  minute 
"would  be  Avithin  a  stone's  throw.  The  whole  ship's 
company  were  on  deck,  watching  with  breathless 
anxiety.  "  Stand  by  the  gun,"  sang  out  the  skipper, 
and  turning  once  more  to  the  navigator,  said,  "  Will 
you  swear  she  is  outside  the  three-mile  limit?"  "No, 
sir,  I  am  afraid  I  can't?"  was  the  answer.  "  Hard  a- 
port,"  yelled  the  captain,  and  almost  before  the  quar- 
termaster had  given  the  full  amount  of  helm  the  two 
vessels  rushed  past  each  other,  and  a  war  bei.ween 
France  and  England  was  happily  averted. 

The  only  otiier  foreign  vessels  which  ran  regularly 
throughout  the  war  were  the  French  and  German  njail- 
steamers.  Although  it  was  never  proved  that  they 
actually  carried  contraband  to  any  great  extent,  yet 
they  openly  brought  hundreds  of  mercenaries  to  swell 
the  enemy's  forces.  These  adventurers  arrived  wear- 
ing the  Geneva  red  cross,  which  they  discarded  directly 
the  train  carrying  them  to  the  Transvaal  crossed  the 
Portuguese  frontier. 

Boer  Tricks. 

The  French  mail  arrived  about  once  a  month,  and 
was  brought  by  the  Geronde,  one  of  the  jMessagerie 
Maritime  intermediate  boats.  This  vessel  connected 
with  the  direct  line  at  Madagascar.  The  enemy's 
agents  never  ceased  in  their  endeavours  to  get  her 
seized.  On  one  occasion  it  was  freely  reported  that 
the  Geronde  was  bringing  a  full  cargo  of  contraband, 
and  that  the  French  cruiser  ISielly  had  iefl  1/oi-enz') 
Marquez  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  her  off  Xavora 
Point,  and  escorting  her  into  harbour.  The  British 
consul  informed  the  senior  naval  ofhcer  of  the  report, 
and  for  a  few  days  the  telegraph  cables  quivered  with 
the  exciting  messages  which  traversed  their  wires.  Ur- 
gent orders  were  issued  to  the  captains  of  the  fleet, 
and  steps  W'cre  taken  to  meet  any  contingency  that 
might  arise.  Fortunately,  the  report  was  a  canard  cir- 
culated by  the  Boer  agents;  for  the  Nielly,  though  she 
did  nctually  go  and  intercept  the  Geronde,  did  so  for 
a  perfectly  legitimate  purpose — namely,  to  take  her  own 
stores  from  her  before  she  reached  the  precincts  of  the 
port,  in  order  to  avoid  diihculties  with  the  Portuguese 
custom-house  authorities.  Every  time  the  Geronde  was 
in  harbour  it  was  on  everyone's  lips  how  she  had 
been  landing  large  quantities  of  arms  and  ammunition 
at  the  railway  jetty  during  the  night.  Men  openly 
stated  at  the  club  that  they  had  personally  witnessed 
guns  being  hoisted  out  of  lighters  and  placed  in  the 
railway  trucks.  One  man,  who  said  he  was  a  refugee 
from  Pretoria,  but  who  was,  in  reality,  a  high  Boer 
ofHcial,  actually  visited  the  British  consul  and  the  senior 
naval  ofhcer  in  port,  and  informed  them  both  that 
he  had  seen  six  howitzers  in  Pretoria  a  few  days  pre- 
viously, which  were  being  mounted  and  put  together, 
having  just  arrived  by  rail  from  Delagoa  Bay,  to  which 
place  they  had  been  shipped  in  the  Geronde.  He  was 
prepared  to  swear  to  his  statement.  Fortunately,  the 
British  consul  and  the  naval  captain  had  their  own  in- 
formation about  the  Geronde's  cargo,  and  knew  it  to 
be  quite  impossible  for  her  to  have  landed  any  howit- 
zers without  their  knowledge. 

Constant,  too,  were  the  reports  about  contraband 
being  landed  on  the  sea-coast  and  up  the  adjacent 
rivers,  but  this  was  proved  to  be  almost  impossible. 
Several  of  our  men-of-war  were  told  off  to  effect  com- 
munication with  the  natives  at  different  points,  and  it 
was  only  after  great  perseverance  that  they  succeeded. 
They  all  reported  that  it  was  impossible  to  land  stores 
in  any  quantity,  owinsr  to  the  surf,  and  some  of  the 
ships  having  landed  their  men  had  great  difficulty  in 
getting  them  off  again. 

Plucky  Officers. 

The  cruiser  Forte  was  sent  to  Kosi  Bay  to  inquire  as 

to  the  truth  of  a  rumour  that  a  Boer  commando  was  in 

the  neighbourhood  waiting  to  receive  contraband  from 


fxi)ected  vessels.  An  interpreter  and  a  signalman  were 
landed  in  a  dinghy,  but  their  boat  was  swamped  as  she 
touched  the  beach.  The  natives  told  them  that  no 
Boers  were  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  coast,  and 
that  no  white  man  had  ever  landed  at  Ivosi  within  their 
recollection.  On  endeavouring  to  get  these  men  off 
to  the  Forte  again,  another  boat  was  capsized  in  the 
surf,  and  then  Lieutenant  Massy  Dawson,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  boats,  hnding  it  impossible  to  com- 
mun.cate  in  any  other  way,  gallantly  tying  a  grass 
line  round  his  waist,  swam  two  hundred  yarus  through 
the  surf,  and  established  a  line  of  communication  with 
the  men  on  shore.  The  sea  was  abounding  with  sharks. 
A  gale  sprang  up  shortly  after  Mr.  Massy  Dawson  hacr 
landed,  and  the  captain  of  the  I'orte  look  his  ship  to 
sea  and  left  the  gallant  young  officer  to  spend  the 
night  running  about  the  beach  with  nothing  on  but  a 
singlet  and  a  pair  of  socks.  Next  day  the  Forte 
returned,  and  after  some  difficulty  got  all  her  men  off 
again.  The  IMagicienne  had  a  somewhat  similar  ex- 
perience, only  her  officers  and  men  were  unable  to 
return  to  their  ships  for  several  days,  and  Captain 
b'lsher  nearly  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job.  It  was  here, 
a  few  mont;hs  later,  during  some  further  endeavours 
to  land  men,  that  Lieutenant  Leckie,  of  H.M.S.  Wid- 
geon, won  his  Albert  medal  for  saving  the  lives  of  two 
troopers,  who  were  capsized  in  the  surf.  Considering 
the  difficulties  our  naval  officers  encountered,  and 
only  overcame  after  much  risk  of  life  and  hardship,  it 
can  scarcely  be  accepted  that  the  Boers  or  any  of 
their  confederates  would  have  even  attempted  to  land 
contraband  on  the  coast.  It  would  have  been  possible, 
certainly,  to  enter  the  Limpopo  river  in  very  small 
vessels,  out  iu,s  ri\er  was  constantly  watched,  and 
notamg   of   a    suspicious    nature    even    was    observed. 

Boer  Plots. 
When  the  Boer  forces  were  beginning  to  feel  the  effect 
of  the  blockade,  and  could  not  get  what  they  wanted 
from  Europe,  some  desperadoes  were  sent  down  to  Lor- 
enzo Marquez  to  endeavour  to  blow  up  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  ships.  There  Avere  four  men  concerned  in 
this  despicable  plot,  and  they  Avere  knoAvn  and  most 
carefully  Avatched  by  the  British  consular  secret  agents. 
OAA'ing  to  their  Avant  of  technical  knoAvledge  as  seamen 
and  torpedoists,  and  to  the  alertness  of  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  fleet,  they  Avere  unable  to  carry  out  their 
scheme.  Their  only  chance  of  success  being  at  night, 
Captain  Fisher  carefully  avoided  giving  them  the  op- 
portunity they  desired,  and  orders  were  issued  that 
none  but  the  small  gunboats  Avere  ever  to  be  in  the 
harbour  after  dark.  These  little  craft  were  more  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves  than  the  bigger  vessels,  and 
by  putting  out  all  their  lights  Avere  not  noticeable  aftei- 
dark.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  one  of  the 
squadron  in  the  harbour  all  night,  in  case  of  an  attack 
on  the  Consulate,  Avhich  Avas  threatened  on  more  than 
one  occasion. 


Making  a  Mess  of  the  War. 

'■Diplomaticus,"  in  the  "  Fortnightly,"  when  the 
war  broke  out,  while  believing  that  we  had  a  good 
case  against  the  Boers,  declared  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain had  made  the  worst  possible  presentation  of  ii;. 
Similarly,  to-day,  while  not  actually  condemning 
the  war,  he  sees  that  our  Government  and  generals 
are  making  the  worst  possible  mess  of  it. 
Lord  Roberts'  Comic  Opera. 

This  apropos  of  his  "  Comedy  of  Proclamations  " 
published  in  the  November  "  Fortnightly."  "  Dip- 
lomaticus "  examines  the  "  Comedy  of  Proclama- 
tions "  from  the  beginning,  and  has  nothing  but 
condemnation  for  it.  He  begins  by  pointing  out 
that  we  recognised  the  belligerency  of  the  Boers. 
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yet  that  even  before  we  professed  to  annex  the 
Orange  Free  State  Lord  Roberts  threatened  to  con- 
fiscace  the  property  of  non-surrendering  burghers. 
Of  course,  he  could  not  do  it,  but  he  continued  what 
"  Diplomaticus  "  calls  his  "  comic  opera  "  policy 
until  he  reached  Pretoria — and  after.  L-ord  Ro- 
berts, says  ■■  Diplomaticus,"  quite  truly,  showed  a 
■"  curious  ignorance  "  of  the  rules  of  war.  At  each 
moment  when  it  become  psychologically  desirable 
to  end  the  war,  he  issued  a  new  proclamation. 
So  with  Lord  Kitchener. 

The  "  15th  "  Proclamation. 

"  Absurdity,"  says  "  Diplomaticus."  "  is  writ  on 
every  line  of  the  proclamation  "  of  the  famous 
15th.  While  denying  that  the  Boers  had  organisa- 
tion, it  threatened  to  banish  the  leaders  who  or- 
ganised them. 

But  "  Diplomaticus."  who  sees  very  well  that 
proclamations  cannot  end  wars,  is  convinced  that 
they  can  prolong  them;  and  such,  he  says,  is  the 
present  case: — 

All  this  anxiety  to  bring  hostilities  to  a  speedy  end, 
all  this  vacillation,  all  these  evidences  of  wrung  withers, 
all  these  alternations  of  menace  and  coaxing  must  have 
proved  the  reverse  of  impressive  to  a  Iiard  and  prac- 
tical people  like  tlie  Boers.  That  the  last  proclama- 
tion has  made  for  a  prolongation  of  hostilities  there 
can  be  no  question.  The  very  origin  assigned  to  it  in 
the  Parliamentary  Paper  is  calculated  to  encourage  the 
Beers.  We  know  what  an  inspiration  Mr.  Steyn  found 
in  a  weary  sentence  cut  from  a  stale  Durban  newspaper. 
What  must  be  his^  feelings  when  he  learns,  on  the 
autiiority  of  the  Xatal  Government,  that  the  "  pro- 
tracted continuance  of  hostilities  vitally  affects  the 
irilerests  of  Xatal." 

The  Views  of  Me.  William  Archeb. 
Mr.  William  Archer,  who  is  a  charming  and  ami- 
able writer  upon  the  theatre,  discourses  in  the 
"  Monthly  Review  "  concerning  the  Soutn  African 
War  and  the  position  of  the  Liberal  Party,  in  1 
paper  entitled  "  A  Plain  Man's  Politics."  His 
view  is  that  England  has  gone  stale.  A  stale  Gov- 
ernment and  a  s:ale  Opposition  wrangling  over  the 
dregs  of  a  stale  war,  is  not  this  a  spectacle  fit  for 
gods  and  men?  National  defence  in  the  larger 
sense  of  the  term  is  the  great  duty  which  lies  im- 
mediately before  us,  and  the  fundamental  neces- 
sity is  education,  without  which  we  are  certain  to 
be  left  hopelessly  behind,  both  in  commerce  and  in 
war.  But  notwithstanding  the  urgency  of  this 
question  he  finds  the  Liberal  Party  hopelessly  di- 
vided. Ix)rd  Rosebery,  whom  he  would  gladly 
serve,  and  whom  he  recognises  as  an  indispensable 
force  in  the  political  world,  refuses  to  work  with 
the  party,  owing  to  a  difference  of  words,  not  of 
essential  thoughts. 


Sir  Redvers  Buller. 

"The  Perfectly  Secret  Telegram." 
The  editor  of  the  "  National  Review  "  responds 
to  the  challenge  of  General  Buller  to  publish  the 
"  perfectly  secret  telegram  "  which  he  sent  to  Sir 
George  White,  and  to  say  how  they  got  it,  by  print- 
ing the  following  story:  — 

Twelve  months  ago  a  civilian  friend  who  went  through 
the  siege  of  Ladysmith  told  the  editor  that  on  the 
night  of  the  battle  of  Colenso  General  Buller  helio- 
graphed  to  Sir  George  White  in  the  following  terms:  "  I 
have  been  repulsed.  You  will  Inirn  your  supplies,  you 
will  destroy  all  your  ammunition.  You  will  then 
make  the  best  terms  you  can  with  the  Boers,  after  I 
ha\e  fortified  myself  on  the  Tugela." 

So  far  from  this  being  a  "  perfectly  secret  tele- 
gram," the  editor's  civilian  friend  begged  him  to 
publish  it  forthwith  in  order  that  justice  might  be 
done  to  Sir  George  White.  It  now  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  Sir  Redvers  Buller  will  fulfil  his 
promise  and  put  his  telegram  down.  The  ediior 
adds  that  the  reason  why  Sir  George  White  did  not 
attack  the  Boers  in  the  rear  when  Buller  was  at- 
tacking in  front  w-as  because  Buller  had  told  him 
that  the  attack  was  to  take  place  two  days  later. 
Sir  George  White  made  preparations  to  engage  the 
Boers  on  the  day,  and  was  surprised  and  dismayed 
when  Buller's  guns  were  heard  booming  two  days 
before  the  date  fixed  for  the  attack. 


The  feature  of  the  November  "Girl's  Realm  "  is  a 
long  illustrated  interview  with  Maude  Goodm^an 
perhaps   the  most  popular   English   lady   artis:. 


The  Latest  in  Flying  Machines. 

"  Over-sea  Ballooning  "  is  the  title  of  a  short,  but 
extremely  interesting,  article  in  "  Crampton's 
Magazine  "  for  November.  The  author  is  Mr. 
Sterling  Heilig,  and  his  paper  is  devoted  to  Count 
de  la  Vaux's  all  but  successful  attempt  to  cross  the 
Mediterranean.  Mr.  Heilig  has  had  the  advantage 
of  d.'scussing  the  subject  with  Lieutenant  Tapissier, 
who  accompanied  the  Count.  The  Count's  attempt 
was  undertaken  for  scientific  purposes,  and  not 
merely  for  notoriety,  the  expense  being  defrayed 
by  a  number  of  Frenchmen  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject. The  de  la  Vaux  balloon  was  spherical,  and 
filled  with  hydrogen,  and  it  containeci  an  internal 
balloon  into  which  air  could  be  pumped  at  will, 
thus  ensuring  the  fulness  of  the  balloon. 

Two  New  Inventions. 
But  in  addition  it  had  two  novel  contrivances, 
the  "  stabilisateur "  and  the  "  deviator,"  which 
Mr.  Heilig  describes  in  detail.  The  stabilisateur 
was  merely  a  long  heavy  rope,  which  trailed  in  the 
sea.  When,  owing  to  change  of  temperature,  or 
loss  of  gas,  the  balloon  begins  to  sink,  the  rope 
sinks  also,  and  thtis  diminishes  the  weight  of  the 
balloon.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  balloon  tends 
to  rise,  the  rope  rising  also  increases  the  ballas<". 
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and  by  this  means  the  balloon  can  be  kept  at  a  per- 
fectly uniform  level.  The  other  instrument,  the 
deviator,  was  invented  for  steering.  It  consisted 
of  a  series  of  parallel  concave  plates,  fixed  two  and 
two  by  rigid  steel  plates,  and  connected  with  the 
balloon  by  two  steerage  cords.  On  one  cord  being 
shortened,  the  plates  of  the  deviator  turn  obliquely, 
and  the  balloon  moves  tO'  the  right  or  left  accord- 
ingly. By  this  means  a  change  of  direction  to 
any  point  situated  under  the  wind  within  65  or 
70  degrees  could  be  effected. 

To    Cross   the    Atlantic. 

Mr.  Heilig  also  describes  M.  Goddard's  project 
for  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  a  balloon.  This 
balloon  will  have  a  capacity  of  no  less  than  11,000 
cubic  metres,  or  nearly  forty  times  greater  than 
the  smaller  French  military  balloons.  It  will 
carry  ten  persons  if  required,  and  will  remain  in 
the  air  no  less  than  forty  days.  This  voyage  will. 
of  course,  be  infinitely  more  hazardous  than  the 
Mediterranean  attempt.  The  Mediterranean  is 
everywhere  covered  with  shipping,  and  in  case  of 
need  rescue  is  therefore  almost  certain.  But  the 
majority  of  the  Atlantic  traffic  follows,  narrow 
ocean  lines,  and  outside  these  are  great  solitudes 
of  sea  where  a  floating  balloon  basket  might  re- 
main for  months  without  being  seen.  M.  Goddard 
is,  however,  going  to  carry  a  small  petroleum 
launch. 

Lieutenant  Tapissier  lays  stress  on  the  military 
utility  of  balloons,  by  citing  the  case  of  Santiago, 
where  the  Americans  were  a  long  time  before  they 
could  discover  the  Spanish  fleet,  which  was  hidden 
behind  high  hills. 


Is  the  Invasion  of  England  Possible? 

'•  Quite,"  says  a  French  Officer. 

The  editor  of  the  November  "  Pall  Mall  Maga- 
zine "  prints  a  verbatim  translation  of  a  paper 
written  by  "a  well-known  French  officer,"  I>ieut.- 
C!olonel  Delauney,  on  the  question  of  the  possi- 
"biliity  of  invading  our  island  home. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Delauney  says  it  would  be  child- 
ish not  to  confess  that  certain  parts  of  the  recent 
western  manoeuvres  were  intended  "  to  show  our 
neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  that 
we  are  thinking  a.bout  a  possible  conflict  with 
them,"  and  also,  he  adds,  that  they  are  taking 
steps  accordingly.  He  is  no  partisan  of  war  with 
us.  We  may  be  "  antipathetical  and  troublesome 
to  the  highest  degree";  but  the  vital  Interests  of 
Prance  and  England  do  not  clash,  and  our  dis- 
agreeableness  does  not  justify  war.  Lieut.-Colonel 
Delauney  turns  his  thumb  back  to  the  Bast.  Still, 
England    would    fight    France    to-morrov/    if    she 


thought  proper;  and  if  she  succeeded  in  destroying 
the  French  navy,  her  "  power  would  know  no 
bounds.  It  is  our  fieet  alone  which  saves  Europe 
from  the  yoke  of  England." 

English  Quantity  v.  French  Quality. 

Even  admitting  the  greater  numbers  of  the  Eng- 
lish ships.  Col.  Delauney  still  thinks  it  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  French  officers  and  crew.-, 
the  good  quality  of  French  armour-plates,  and  the 
immense  superiority  of  their  naval  guns,  and  he 
"  cannot  help  feeling  the  greatest  hope  for  the  day 
when  our  navy  may  have  to  measure  its  strength 
against  that  of  Great  Britain." 

First,  says  Col.  Delauney,  if  the  French  con- 
quered, England  would  be  entirely  at  their  mercy. 
Secondly,  if  it  were  a  drawn  contest,  all  the  ships 
on  either  side  being  disabled,  or  being  repaired, 
England  would  be  almost  as  badly  off.  The  sea 
being  thus  free,  a  French  army  would  go  across 
the  Channel  quite  unhindered.  Thirdly,  suppos- 
ing the  French  to  be  beaten  on  sea,  and  England 
complete  mistress  thereof,  can  we  then,  asks  Col- 
Delauney,  still  dare  to  dream  of  invasion?  He 
answers:  — 

The  uuaiiinious  opinion  of  naval  men  is:  "  Yes,  the 
thing  is  possible,  and  has  every  chance  of  success." 
An  admiral,  whose  statements  are  of  great  authority, 
has  given  me  his  ojjinion  in  these  short  terras:  "'  To 
land  in  England  is  the  work  of  a  moonless  night!" 

And  After  Landing? 

Evidently  there  is  great  difference  or  opinion 
as  to  how  an  army,  once  landed,  could  be  pro- 
visioned. Col.  Delauney,  however,  thinks  tnis  diffi- 
culty far  from  insuperable,  and  poims  to  the  Boer 
habit  of  living  upon  their  enemy,  and  killing  him 
with  his  own  ammunition.  His  deliberate  conclu- 
sion is:  — 

The  invasion  of  English  territory  by  a  French  army 
is  a  simple  and  easy  matter,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  success  of  such  an  operation,  even  if  admit- 
ting the  rather  improbable  case  of  the  English  fleet 
being  still  the  mistress  of  the  seas.  The  army  of 
invasion,  once  landed  in  our  neighbours'  country,  could, 
if  it  were  victorious,  do  without  any  outside  help, 
and  find  in  England  the  necessary  sources  for  living 
and  fighting. 

A  Hanging  Railway. 

The  new  German  Suspension  Railway  betwe , 
Barmen  and  Elberfeld  forma  the  subject  of  a^  in- 
teresting article  by  R.  L.  Pearse  in  "  Cassier's 
Magazine  "  for  Octoiber.  The  chief  peculiarity  of 
the  railway  is  that  instead  of  the  cars  having 
wheels  and  running  on  two  metals  they  are  sus- 
pended from  a  single  rail  overhead,  along  which 
they  run.  Traffic  goes  on  underneath  the  cars  on 
the  roadway  as  us.ual.  Each  car  is  40  feet  long 
and  6  feet  wide,  holding  fifty  people.  The  cost  of 
the  line  was  only  £55,000  per  mile.. 
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The  Mayoral  Contest  in  New  York. 

The  contest  for  the  mayoralty  in  New  York  has 
been  raging  all  last  month.  The  "  American  Re- 
view of  Reviews  "  devotes  nearly  thirty  pages  to 
a  discussion  of  the  contest  in  a  series  of  articles 
giving  biographies  of  both  candidates,  and  illus- 
trated with  a  copious  collection  of  caricatures.  Dr. 
Seth  Low,  who  was  formerly  Mayor  of  Brooklyn, 
and  who  unsuccessfully  contested  the  mayoralty 
in  1S94,  when  he  polled  151,000  votes.  Is  the  Repub- 
lican or  Rtformers'  candidate.  It  was  natural  that 
Dr.  Seth  Low  should  be  brought  forward  again, 
but  the  great  surprise  of  the  contest  was  the  selec- 
tion of  Mr.  Edward  M.  Shepard  by  Mr.  Croker  as 
the  Tammany  candidate.  Mr.  Shepard  was  strongly 
opposed  to  Tammany  at  the  last  election,  and  one 
of  the  most  effective  of  electioneering  placards 
was  a  poster  containing  the  denunciations  which 
he  hurled  against  Tammany  in  1897.  Mr.  Shepard 
is  a  Democratic  lawyer  of  the  highest  standing, 
who  has  long  been  an  exponent  of  reformed  poli- 
tics, and  whose  social,  personal,  professional  and 
political  relations  have  long  been  exceedingly  inti- 
mate with  a  number  of  men  most  closely  identified 
ia  New  York  with  public-spirited  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  community.  He  is  an  author,  a  contributor 
to  the  "  American  Review  of  Reviews,"  and  his 
acceptance  of  nomination  from  Tammany  is  due 
to  his  belief  that  it  is  possible  to  reform  the  Demo- 
cratic organisation  of  New  York  from  within. 
It  is  also  probable  that  Mr.  Shepard,  even  if  he 
fails  in  his  candidature  for  the  mayoralty,  will  be 
selected  as  Democratic  candidate  for  the  gover- 
norship of  New  York  State.  Mr.  Van  Wyck  in 
1897  polled  234,000  votes,  or  forty-four  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  cast. 

Strange  Story  of  a  Watch. 

A  novel  application  of  the  old  saw  "  Set  a  thief 
to  catch  a  thief "  is  recorded  in  tne  "  Temple 
Magazine  "  by  Mr.  Charles  Lowe,  formerly  "Times" 
correspondent.  He  was  the  sole  representative  of 
the  English  Press  at  the  coronation  of  Alexander 
HI.  Tired  out  with  the  long  day,  ne  fell  asleep 
without   undressing,    to   wake   late   next    day   and 


find  that  his  watch  and  pocket-book  had  gone 
from  his  desk— hopelessly  gone.  The  Investiga- 
tions which  followed  resulted  in  nothing,  until 
the  very  day  of  his  departure.  Tnen,  says  Mr. 
Lowe:  — 

T  M-a<  Iviii^:  in  bed  i'c(k>ctiiig  on  the  situation,  when. 
a  knock  ranif  in  mv  door,  and  in  there  stepped,  to  my 
ii\\\\\  snrpri-c,  a  ilaslan^'  young  officer,  who,  from  his 
ai'j,nillctli-^.  1  roulil  perceive  to  be  an  aide-de-camp — 
of'' the  (Joveruor-tieueral  of  Moscow,  as  it  turned  out. 
To  my  gi-eater  astonishment  he  put  his  hand  into  the 
breast  of  his  tunic,  and  drawing  forth  my  missing  watch 
and  chain,  said,  ''  C'est  a  vous,  monsieur?"  (Is  this 
yours,  sir?) 

And  then  my  handsome  visitor  proceeded  to  ex 
plain.  A  rumour  of  the  theft  had  got  into  some  of 
the  Kussian  papers,  and  even  attracted  the  personal 
notice  of  the  Tsar.  The  Governor  of  JNIoscow  was  at 
once  communicated  with  and  told  that  tlie  stolen  watch 
of  the  "  Times  "  correspondent,  who  was  the  guest  of 
his  Majesty,  must,  at  all  costs,  be  found.  Whereupon, 
the  Governor  had  summoned  to  his  presence  some  of 
the  most  notorious  thieves  in  all  Moscow,  and  threat- 
ened them  with  Siberia  unless  they  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering the  whereabouts  of  the  missing  watch,  ,for,  a& 
being  practised  robbers  themselves,  they  must  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  methods  of  their  brethren  and  their 
methods  of  disposing  of  stolen  goods.  How  or  where 
my  watch  was  discovered,  or  by  whom  it  had  been 
stolen,  I  never  discovered. 


An  Unpublished  Poem  by  Robert  Burns. 

"  Macmillan's  Magazine  "  publishes,  for  the  first 
time,  a  poem  of  six  verses  by  Robert  Burns.  The 
verses,  were  recently  found  among  some  papers 
belonging  to  Mrs.  Berrington,  of  Monmouthshire. 
The  poem  is  addressed  to  a  friend  of/  Mrs.  Berring- 
ton, one  Mrs.  Curre,  who  died  in  1823.  We  quote 
the  first  and  the  last  two  verses: 

Oh,   look  na,  young  Lassie,   sae   softly   and   sweetly! 

Oh,  smile  na,  young  Lassie,  sae  sweetly  on  me! 
Ther's  nought  waur  to  bear  than  the  mild  glance  of 
pity 
When  grief  swells  the  heart  and  the  tear  blin's  the 
e'c. 

And  oh  sic  a  heart,  sae  gude  and  sae  tender! 

Weel  was  it  fitted  for  beauty  sae  leal: 
'Twas  as  pure  as  the  drop  in  "the  bell  of  tlie  lily, 

A  wee  glinting  gem  wi'  nought  to  conceal. 

But  the  blush  and  the  smile  and  the  dark  e'es  mild 
glances, 
I  prized  them  the  maist,  they  were  love's  kind  re- 
turn. 
Yet  far  less  the  loss  of  sic  beauty  lamented, 
'Twas  the  love  that  she  bore  me  that  gaes  me  to. 
mourn. 
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THE    REVIEWS    REVIEWED. 


The  Fortnightly  Review. 

The  "  Fortnightly  Review  "  for  November  con- 
tains two  articles  upon  the  late  Ameer,  one  by 
Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  the  other  by  Colonel  Hanna,  no- 
ticed elsewhere.  Well  worthy  of  extended  no- 
tice are  Mr.  Roosevelt's  "  Reform  through  So- 
cial Work,"  Mr.  Edward  Salmon's  "  The  Royal 
Imperial  Tour,"  Diplomaticus'  "  Comedy  of  Pro- 
clamations," and  Mr.  Wells'   "  Anticipations." 

Military  Crime. 
Major  Arthur  Griffiths  writes  on  "Military  Crime 
and  its  Treatment."  He  mentions  that  such  crime 
was  most  prevalent  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
present  war,  and  that  that  was  owing  to  the  lenient 
way  in  which  it  was  treated.  This  lenient  punish- 
ment was  soon  changed,  and  after  a  time  offender  s 
were  sent  home  to  convict  and  other  prisons.  The 
percentage  of  court-martial  sentences  for  serious 
crimes  diminishes  steadily  every  year. 

Religion  and  Science. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  publishes  the  second  instal- 
ment of  his  "  Religion  and  Science  at  the  Dawn  of 
the  Twentieth  Century."  This  month  he  deals  with 
Father  Maher's  "  Psychology,"  but  his  treatment, 
though  very  interesting,  is  not  suitable  for  quoUi- 
lion.  The  following  are  some  of  the  problems  dealt 
with:  — 

The  Religious  Doctrine  of  Man  stands  or  falls,  not 
with  the  establishment  of  a  difference  between  or- 
ganic matter  and  inorganic,  but  with  the  establishment 
of  a  difference  between  animal  life  and  human.  The 
animal  and  human  mind.  The  case  of  scientific  mon- 
ism, versus  that  of  religious  dualism. 

Shooting. 
Mr.    Sydney   Buxton,   M.P.,   writes   on   shooting, 
dealing  with  many  sides  of  the  sport.     We  quote 
the  following  paragraph:  — 

It  may  he  fairly  said  that  the  better  the  shot,  the 
less  the  cruelty;  the  worse  the  shot,  the  greater  the 
cruelty;  and,  humanly  speaking,  no  one  ouglit  to  shoot 
until  he  can  shoot  well.  The  good  shot — unless 
wickedly  tempted  by  his  proficiency  to  fire  very  long 
shots — kills  far  more  often  than  he  wounds;  the  bird 
flies  into  the  centre  of  the  charge.  The  bad  shot,  on 
the  other  hand,  Avounds  as  often  as,  perhaps  more 
often,  than  he  kills,  for  he  catches  the  bird  with  the 
outside  pellets  he  hits  it  behind  and  below,  and  not 
in  a  vital  spot.  Moreover,  he  is  more  likely  to  misjudge 
distances;  or,  on  the  off-chance  of  killing,  to  indulge 
in  that  gratuitous  form  of  cruelty— the  long  shot. 
This  comparison  holds  true,  I  verily  believe,  except 
when  birds  are  coming  at  a  terrific  rate  down  wind; 
then,  while  the  bad  shot  does  not  touch  a  feather.,  the 
good  shot  wounds  a  larger  proportion  than  usual. 


Maeterlinck  and  Justict. 
Maurice  Maeterlinck,  the  Flemish  mystic,  writes 
an  article  of  a  dozen  pages  upon  what  he  calls 
"  The  Mystery  of  Justice,"  the  essence  of  which  is 
that  there  is  no  Providence,  that  there  is  no  justice 
in  the  universe  outside  ourselves.  It  is  not  in 
things,  but  in  us,  that  the  justice  of  things  resides. 
We  ascribe  to  the  universe,  to  an  unintelligible 
eternal  principle,  a  part  that  we  play  ourselves. 
When  we  say  that  justice.  Heaven,  Nature,  or 
events  are  rising  in  revolt  against  us  to  punish  or 
to  avenge,. it  is  in  reality  man  who  is  using  events 
to  punish  man.  It  is  human  nature  that  rises  in 
revolt  and  human  justice  that  revenges. 

Other  Articles. 
The  Hon.  Mrs.  Chapman  writes  on  Madame  de 
Sevlgne.  The  editor,  Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney,  examines 
Mr.  Pinero's  "  Iris."    Mrs.  Hugh  Bell  reviews  "  Sir 
Richard  Calmady  "  very  eulogistically. 


The  National  Review. 

We  notice  elsewhere  the  one  notable  article  in 
the  "  National." 

Further  Lessons  from  the  South  African  War. 

Sir  Charles  Warren  continues  his  essay  under 
this  title.  He  declares  that  the  Army  is  shackled 
with  red  tape,  and  that  the  present  system,  by 
which  no  responsibility  is  fixed  beforehand,  and 
the  Treasury  is  allowed  to  refuse  the  money  de- 
manded by  the  War  Office,  makes  for  failure,  defeat 
and  disaster.  He  then  goes,  on  to  discuss  the  use 
of  artillery-fire  in  modern  war  and  the  question  of 
frontal  attacks,  gives  a  plan  of  Spion  Kop,  and  dis- 
cusses the  lessons  of  that  fatal  fight,  ending  up  by 
declaring  that  Lord  Wolseley's  dictum  in  the  "  Sol- 
diers' Pocket-Book  " — that  an  officer  in  command 
who  abandons  his  post  as  long  as  one-third  of  his 
garrison  remains  effective  should  be  shot — should 
be  given  out  as  an  order. 

A  National  Insurance  and  Old-Age  Pensions 

Scheme. 
Mr.  .J.  C.  Haig  suggests  that  instead  of  the  State 
undertaking  to  provide  old-age  pensions  for  every- 
body, endeavours  should  be  made  to  induce  every- 
body to  pay  Is.  6d.  a  week  from  the  time  that  they 
are  twenty  years  of  age,  in  return  for  which  they 
could  secure  a  life  insurance  policy  of  £120  pay- 
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able  at  death,  or  £2S0  at  the  age  of  fifty-one,  or  if 
they  wished  to  take  it  in  cash,  an  oid-age  pension 
of  Gs.  a  weelv  for  the  rest  of  their  life.  If  the  in- 
surer began  at  thirty,  he  would  pay  Is.  7d.  a  week 
and  draw  his  pension  at  the  age  of  sixty,  or  if  he 
paid  Is.  Sid.  a  week  when  he  was  forty,  he  would 
draw  a  pension  of  7s.  9d.  a  week  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five.  This  is  all  very  well,  but  the  difficulty  is  to 
induce  people  to  do  it. 

Other  Articles. 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  writes  a  brief,  amusing  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "  Did  Shakespeare  write  Bacon?" 
Mr.  A.  ^Maurice  Low  descants  upon  the  virtues  of 
President  Roosevelt.  The  author  of  "  An  Absent- 
minded  War  "  sets  forth  the  advantages  of  the  can- 
teen and  mess  society,  by  which  a  canteen  would 
always  be  run  on  co-operative  principles.  Mr.  G. 
C.  S.  Street  solemnly  admonishes  those  recreant 
Jews  who  wish  to  pass  themselves  off  as  Gentiles; 
and  Mr.  Cripps  explains  how  he  would  reform  the 
HoTise  of  Commons. 

The  Edinburgh  Review. 

The  '■  Edinburgh  Review  "  for  October  is  not 
very  interesting.  The  number  opens  witn  a  paper 
on  •'  The  French  Expediuon  to  Egypt  in  1798,"  the 
text  of  which  is  the  French  work  written  by  Cap- 
tain  de   la  Jonquiere. 

The  Attractions  of  Rome. 
An  article  on  "  Rome  and  the  Novelists  "  offers 
the  following  explanation  of  the  attractiveness  of 
Catholicism:  — 

Everj-  observant  traveller  in  India  and  Cl)ina  has 
been  struck  by  many  and  close  analogies  to  tne  rites 
•  and  practices  of  tlie  Roman  and  Eastern  Churches. 
Monks,  ascetics,  hermits,  penitents,  priests,  altars,  sae- 
riticca,  incense,  liuhts.  processions,  ])ilgrimages,  rosii  ios, 
chants,  wayside  shrines,  acts  for  the  Ijenefit  of  dejiarted 
souls— all  these  are  branches  of  that  tree  of  univeisal 
religion  which  has  its  roots  deep  in  the  heart  of  man. 
The  Christian  religion,  vitalised  by  the  primary  ideas  of 
the  Incarnation,  retributive  immortality  of  the  soul. 
and  charity,  and  nerved  by  a  gi-eat  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganisation, took  over  from  the  ancient  world  ajid  from 
the  East  the  inheritance  of  these  universal  forms.  The 
sixteenth  century  reformers  cut  away  all  this  natural 
outgrowth,  and  left  almost  bare  the  stem  of  the  tree. 
By  force  of  will  and  reason  some  races,  Arabs  and  Teu- 
tons, have  been  able  to  dispense  with  most  of  tlie  Na- 
ture religion;  but  it  is  by  an  effort,  and  in  all  effort 
there  is  pain.  The  return  to  the  natural  universal 
religion  is  thus  for  so  many  people  the  return  to  re- 
pose. This  religion  was  not  made  by  the  will  and 
reason  of  man,  but  was  born  of  the  needs  of  his  heart, 
anu  therefore  appeals  strongly  to  his  affections. 

The  Macedonian  Question. 
An  article  on  "  The  Macedonian  Problem  and  its 
Factors  "  deals  with  the  complex  question  of  the 
future  of  that  country.  The  only  Power  that  gains 
by  the  internal  disunion  of  Macedonia  and  the 
jealousy  of  Russia  and  Austria  is  Turkey.  The 
Greek   propaganda   in    Macedonia    is   carried      on 


mainly  by  means  of  education.  Their  schools 
flourish  everywhere.  The  Greeks  have  therefore 
an  intellectual  superiority,  and  they  hold  in  their 
hands  the  greater  part  of  the  commerce  and  indus- 
try of  the  country.  The  Bulgarian  agitators  prefer 
terrorism  as  an  instrument.  The  rivalry  between 
Greeks"  and  Bulgarians  is,  however,  only  one  ele- 
ment in  Macedonia's  union:  — 

The  struggle  between  Greek  and  Bulgarian  in  the 
iiiiildle  zone  of  Macedonia  finds  its  counterpart  in  a 
similar  struggle  between  Bulgarian  and  Servian  in 
the  north,  and  between  Servian  and  Albanian  in  the 
north-«est.  while  still  lurther  to  the  Avest  the  latter 
maintains  an  equally  lively  feud  with  the  ]\Iontenegrins. 
How  this  war  of  races  will  end  it  would  be  hazardous 
to  nrophesy.  They  all  aspire  to  supremacy,  and  they 
all,  each  according  to  their  means  and  lights,  work 
keenly  for  the  acquisition  of  proselytes. 

Consumption  and  its  Cure. 

"  The  Fight  against  Consumption  "  Is  chiefly  de- 
voted to  insistence  upon  the  fact  that  dirt,  bad  air, 
and  insanitary  buildings  are  the  chief  cause  of  con- 
sumption, which  is  therefore  easily  preventible. 
We  quote  the  following  paragraph:  — 

]\[uch  of  the  i)revailing  ill-health  of  towns  depends 
on  the  presence  of  an  immense  number  ui  particles  of 
dust,  both  organic  and  inorganic,  in  the  air  breathed. 
At  jNIontsouris  Observatory  the  nimiber  of  microbes  'n 
a  cubic  metre  was  found  to  be  seventy-five,  in  the  Rue 
de  Rivoli  750,  in  rooms  about  eight  times  and  in  hos- 
pitals twelve  times  as  many  as  in  the  open  air.  The 
curves  of  mortality  in  diti'erent  places  correspond  to 
a  great  extent  with  those  for  the  number  of  microbes. 
One  gramme  of  dust  from  rooms  contained  2,100,000 
germs.  Experiments  in  London  ghowed  very  large 
increases  whenever  the  dust  of  a  room  or  hospital  was 
stirred,  and  the  nunilin-  tillinL;  on  one  square  foot  per 
minute  in  the  Natural  lll^-l(>r.\  ^luseum  was  raised  on 
Whit  Monday  from  19U  to  l,Gti2.  In  a  railway  carriage 
containing  four  persons,  with  a  window  partly  open, 
there  fell  the  enormous  number  of  3,120  per  minute. 
In  a  full  third-class  carriage,  with  windows  closed,  as 
they  generally  are  in  winter,  this  figure  would  be 
greatly  exceeded. 

Other  Articles. 

Professor  Courthorpe's  "  Life  in  Poetry  and  Law 
in  Taste  "  is  the  subject  of  another  article.  There 
is  an  article  upon  "  Russian  Music,"  one  on  "The 
Scandinavian  Novel,"  and  another  on  "  The  Glas- 
gow School  of  Painting." 


The  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

The  "  Pall  Mall  Magazine  "  in  an  excellent  num- 
ber this  month.  The  article  on  the  Boer  Prisoners 
in  Bermuda  and  the  Invasion  of  England  are  no- 
ticed separately.  Dr.  Nansen  contributes  an  article 
ion  Polar  exploration,  Arctic  and  Antarctic.  In 
answer  to  the  frequent  question,  "  What's  the 
good  of  it?"  Dr.  Nansen  says  that  for  scientific 
purposes  nothing  can  be  more  important.  A 
complete  knowledge  of  the  Polar  regions  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  proper  understanding  of  the  laws 
governing  the  most  important  of  the  earth's  physi- 
cal phenomena,  and  for  the  solution  of  many  prob- 
lems connected   with    its   history.     •'  There   is   no 
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branch  of  natural  science  which  does  not  present 
fundamental  problems  whose  solution  can  be 
sought  for  only  in  the  Antarctic  regions.  To  solve 
these  problems  it  is  necessary  to  spend  not  merely 
the  summer  months,  but  a  year  or  two  in  the  Polar 
regions."  It  may  be  interesting  to  sbow  exactly 
bow  many  Polar  expeditions  are  at  present  out  or 
in  contemplation:  — 

(a)  Abctic. 
Natd  NALiTY.  Date  of  Depariube.  Ship. 

Russian     1901,  Summer 

Norwegian  (Sverdrup 


American  (Robert  i'earj'''  ... 
American  (Baldwin  Ziegler) 


Three  years  ago     ...     Fram. 

1  hree  years  ago     ...     Windi.vard. 

1901     Ameriia. 


(b)  Antarctic. 

British  (Commander  E.  P.  Scott^    1901,  Autumn Discovery. 

German  (Drygalski)     1901,  Autumn 

(c)  In  Contemplation. 

€anada  (Bernier) Arctic        

Scotch  (Bruce)      Antarctic 

Swedish  (Nordenskiiild)     Antarctic 

Mr.  Frank  Kinder  gives  a  number  of  curious  fac;:s 
.about  "  Bookhuiiting  as  a  Business,"  a  profitable 
business,  too,  for  anyone  with  a  sufficiently  keen 
literary  nose.  The  prices  of  nearly  all  old  and  rare 
books  and  editions  are  going  up.  A  single  leaf  of 
Caxton  is  now  worth  £4  or  £5.  Stevensonia  and 
Kiplingiana,  however,  are  hazardous,  "  and  those 
who  sold  their  possessions  in  this  kind  months  ago 
are  to  be  congratulated."  Mr.  William  Archer  con- 
tributes a  delightful  conversation  which  he  had 
with  Professor  Masson  on  the  subject  of  literature 
and  the  present  paucity  of  great  writers. 


The  American  Review  of  Reviews. 

The  November  number  of  this  magazine  contains 
many  notable  features,  the  most  important  of 
which,  Dr.  Shaw's  references  to  probable  American 
expansion  in  the  immediate  future,  is  noticed  else- 
where. A  very  great  part  of  the  magazine  is  de- 
voted to  the  mayoral  election  for  New  York,  to 
which  no  fewer  than  twenty-four  pages  are  given. 
There  is  also  a  short  article  devoted  to  the  struggle 
against  the  corrupt  Republican  machine  in  Phila- 
delphia. There  are  two  articles  on  the  Philippines, 
a  character  sketch  of  Bisbop  Whipple,  the  friend 
of  the  Indian,  and  another  of  Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons, 
the  friend  of  the  American  small  college.  There 
are  also  two  other  literary  articles,  one  Mr.  Talcott 
Williams'  account  of  fiction  read  and  written  in 
1901,  the  other  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Shaw,  upon  American 
history  and  biography  in  the  same  year. 

In  a  brief  article  entitled  "Some  Changes  in  Pub- 
lishers' Methods,"  a  very  interesting  account  is 
given  of  the  extent  to  which  the  book-trade  in 
America  has  been  revolutionised  by  the  Depart- 
ment Stores.  Advertising  can  create  a  new  de- 
mand for  felt  slippers;  why  not  for  fiction?  The 
extent  of  the  demand  which  skilful  advertising  and 


huge  display  has  created  for  books  of  fiction  in 
America  may  be  imagined  from  the  following  pub- 
lishers' statement  of  the  number  ot  copies  sold 
of  popular  novels:  — 

Copies. 

David  Harum 520,000 

Richard  Carvel        420,000 

The  Crisis      320.000 

Janice  Meredith ^L°A?^ 

Eben  Holden 26o,000 

Quincy  Adams  Sa.vyer 200,000 

D'ri  and  I       100,000 

To  Have  and  To  Hold 285,000 

The  Christian 200,000 

The  Eternal  City 100,000 

\n  Englishwoman's  Love  Letters        . .      2o0,00U 
Black  Rock  and  The  Sky  Pilot  together 

nearly        ^OO.OOO 

Two  others  not  named  are  said    to    have    sold 
890,000  between  them. 


The  Cosmopolitan. 

In  the  OcLober  "  Cosmopolitan "  the  most  in- 
teresting article— Mr.  Rafford  Pyke's  on  '"What 
Men  Like  in  Women"— is.  noticed  separately.  La- 
vinia  Hart  sketches  Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  career 
from  the  time  when,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  he  had 
scraped  together  enough  to  cross  (steerage)  to 
America,  through  the  two  years  spent  in  the  Caro- 
lina rice-fields,  to  the  present  day.  Mr.  Lionel 
Strachey  gibes  at  the  inefficiency  of  tne  British 
officer,  and  suggests  drastic  measures  for  remedy- 
ing it— three  to  four  years'  training,  salaries  suffi- 
cient to  tempt  clever  and  ambitious  young  men; 
and  a  clear  sweep  of  all  unnecessary  finery,  from 
scarlet  cloth  to  absurd  caps. 
Mr.    Kipling—"  The    Laureate    of    Materialism." 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Russell,  in  a  well-written  article, 
entitled  "  Are  There  Two  Rudyard  Kiplings?"  dis- 
cusses the  present  ebb  of  Mr.  Kipling's  genius.  To 
the  question  whether  the  craze  for  Kipling  will 
be  more  than  temporary,  Mr.  Russell  is  inclined 
to  answer  that  in  his  work,  even  at  its  best,  there 
are  none  of  the  elements  that  endure.  It  is  not 
that  he  has  gone  to  the  lower  strata  of  society  for 
his  characters.  Others  have  done  that,  and  yet 
have  endured:  — 

Mr.  Kipling's  bad  eminence  is  that,  choosing  such 
heroes,  he  alone  has  sho-«-n  them  to  us  without  one 
qualitv  that  can  stir  sympathy.  The  brutal,  drunken 
soldiers  are  very  real  in  a  way,  very  lifelike,  very 
laughable  in  their  adventures  in  realism,  but  they  re- 
main brutal  and  drunken  to  the  end;  their  coarse  in- 
stincts are  without  the  rehef  of  the  better  side  that 
the  coarsest  soldier  in  real  life  would  sometimes  ex- 
hibit. It  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  this  is  bad  art. 
It  is  not   even  good   realism. 

Thackeray  and  Zola  are  both  realists,  but,  says 
Mr.   Russell — 

Zola's  realism  is  charged  through  and  through  with 
pity  for  the  wetched  beings  he  shows  us;  Thackeray 
discloses  to  us  for  our  own  good  the  meanness  whereof 
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■ive  are  capable.  This  man  (.Kiplintr)  has  no  feeUng 
of  his  own;  he  Avill  sing  at  graveniaking  or  anything  else. 

One  rises  from  reading  him  with  a  bad  taste  in 
one's  mo-uth.  His  themes  are  almost  always 
"  such  as  make  for  no  man's  peace,  or  for  no  man's 
stirring  to  nobler  thoughts."  In  this,  Mr.  Rus- 
sell finds,  lies  the  reason  of  Kipling's  failure:  — 

He  has  the  sense  of  laughter  but  not  of  tears.  lie 
writes  about  men  but  not  to  them.  He  is  the  apostle 
of  the  gospel  of  hard  blows.  He  is  the  laureate  of 
material.sm  and  the  champion  of  things  as  they  are. 
Heretofore  the  poets  and  the  prophets  of  literature 
have  usually  been  in  advance  of  their  age;  lie  has 
reversed  precedent  by  reviving  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury  the   spirit   of   the   fourteenth. 


The  Nineteenth  Century. 

The  •■  Nineteenth  Century  "  for  November  is  a 
capital  number,  with  hardly  a  dull  article  in  it,  and 
with  so  many  good  ones  that  it  is  impossible  :o 
notice  them  as  they  deserve. 

The  New  Harbour  Works  at  Dover. 

The  deputy  chairman  of  the  Dover  Harbour 
Board  gives  a  ver>'  interesting  account  of  the  new 
harbour  works,  by  which  it  is  hoped  to  make 
Dover  the  grea:  port  of  call  for  all  the  German 
and  American  liners  as  w^ell  as  many  British  lines. 
When  the  new  works  are  completed,  the  sea  pas- 
sage across  the  Channel  will  be  reduced  to  less 
than  an  hour,  so  that  only  five  and  a  half  hours 
will  separate  the  capitals  of  England  and  France. 
The  Channel  steamers  will  ere  long  be  able  to 
come  up  close  to  the  railway  platform,  so  that  the 
passengers  can  pass  from  pier  to'  stei  tner  as  easily 
as  they  do  at  Calais.  A  first-class  buffet  for  lun- 
cheons and  dinners  on  the  arrival  and  departure  cf 
every  boat  will  be  provided.  The  harbour  when 
complete  will  cost  three  and  a-half  millions  ster- 
ling, and  the  works  are  to  be  finished  within  six 
years. 

Can  the  Sea  be  Fished  Out? 

Mr.  R.  B.  Marston  answers  this  question  in  the 
negative.  Every  second  in  every  month,  in  evnry 
day  of  the  year,  more  fish  are  produced  in  the  sea 
than  all  humanity  combined  could  devour  in  the 
same  time.  Dr.  Hjort  has  proved  that  there  are 
great  quantities  of  edible  fish  in  the  ocean  depths 
where  it  was  believed  that  no  fish  could  live.  A 
year  ago  it  was  thought  impossible  that  the  young 
of  cofl,  haddock,  coal-fish,  and  whiting  cjuld  livp 
out  in  the  open  sea,  but  Dr.  Hjort  has  demolished 
this  theory  and  proved  that  there  are  many  million 
times  more  young  fish  in  the  sea  than  we  had  any 
idea  of.  In  his  article  he  mentions  two  curious 
facts — one,  that  within  the  last  year  or  two  a 
countless  army  of  octopuses  has  advanced  along  the 
northern  coast  of  France,  and  has  absolutely  de- 
stroyed— for  a  time,  at  least — the  crab  and  lobster 


fisheries.  The  other  fact  he  mentions  is  that  the 
annual  harvest  of  the  North  Sea  in  fish  is  estima- 
ted at  eight  millions  sterling,  of  which  more  than 
one-half  is  leaped  by  Englishmen. 

Did  Elizabeth  Starve  Her  Seamen? 
Vice-Admiral  Sir  Cyprian  Bridge,  in  a  very  in- 
teresting article  surcharged  with  the  knowledge 
of  a  naval  expert  and  a  historical  «tudent,  trium- 
phantly demolishes  the  calumnies  printed  by  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  and  Mr.  Froude  as  to  the  alleged 
parsimony  of  the  great  Queen.  He  points  out  that 
the  scale  of  dietary  of  the  seamen  of  the  Elizabethan 
age  was  better  than  that  of  Queen  Victoria.  Her 
expenditure  upon  the  victualling  department  was 
more  liberal  than  our  'Own.  The  food  no  doubt 
went  bad  occasionally,  but  the  art  of  preserving 
food  was  little  understood  in  those  days.  As  for 
the  deficiency  in  powder,  the  English  ships,  which 
went  forth  against  the  Armada  had  more  rounds 
per  gun  than  the  Spaniards,  and  almost,  if  not 
quite,  as  many  as  those  which  the  authorities  to- 
day consider  to  be  quite  suflacient.  Just  before  the 
Armada  the  navy  had  been  entirely  re-armed  with 
brass  guns,  the  wages  of  the  seamen  had  been  in- 
creased three  years  before  by  fifty  per  cent,  at  one 
bound,  and  the  sailors'  wages  were  higher  than 
landsmen's.  As  for  the  delay  in  the  payment  of 
sailors,  it  was  nothing  to  that  which  the  navy  has 
known  in  later  days.  Even  in  the  .ast  century 
some  crews  were  unpaid  for  eleven,  fourteen,  and 
fifteen  years  at  a  time.  Admiral  Bridge  concludes 
by  declaring  that  Elizabeth's  administration  com- 
pares favourably  with  that  of  any  of  her  successors. 

The  French  Asso'ciations  Law. 
Mr.  Wilfranc  Hubbard  describes  the  law  which 
has  brought  about  the  great  exodus  of  religious 
orders  of  France,  from  the  anti-clerlcai  point  of 
view.  He  regards  the  majority  of  the  religious 
orders  as  sworn  enemies  of  the  republic,  whose  one 
idea  was  to  destroy  the  republic.  He  regards  the 
action  of  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  as  a  justifiable 
measure  of  self-defence.  He  thinks  that  the 
.Jesuits  practically  admit  in  their  parting  manifesto 
that  they  are  flying,  not  so  much  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  Government  as  from  future  subor- 
dination to  the  Bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  fact  that  so  many  religious  orders  have  ap- 
plied for  authorisation,  and  remain  in  France, 
proves  that  it  would  not  have  been  impossible  for 
many  of  those  which  are  now  scattered  over  Eur- 
ope to  have  acquiesced  in  the  inevitable. 

Omens  at  Coronations. 
Mr.  Charles  Benham  strings  together  a  number 
of  anecdotes  of  evil  omens  which  accompanied  the 
coronations  of  various  ill-fated  sovereigns  and 
some  who  were  not  ill-fated.  When  Richard  I. 
was  crowned,  a  bat,   in  the  middle  of  the  bright 
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part  of  the  day,  fluitered  about  .thfc  cnurch  round 
the  King's  throne.  Outside  the  church,  as  Richard 
of  Devizes  chronicles,  a  sacrifice  of  the  Jews  to 
their  father,  the  devil,  was  commenced  in  the 
City  of  London.  The  other  cities  and  towns  of 
the  kingdom  imitated  the  example  of  London,  and 
with  a  like  devotion  despatched  their  bloodsuckers 
with  blood  to  hell.  King  John  hurried  away  from 
the  ceremony  without  receiving  the  sacrament. 
When  Edward  II.  was  crowned  there  was  such  a 
throng  that  a  knight  was  killed  in  the  crush.  When 
Charles  I.  was  crowned  an  earthquake  shook  the 
building,  when  the  Bishop  was  preaching,  and  the 
King  himself,  instead  of  wearing  purple  robes,  was 
clad  in  white  at  the  suggestion  of  Bishop  Laud. 
When  James  II.  was  crowned  the  Champion  of 
England  stumbled  and  fell.  The  crown  tottered 
on  the  King's  head,  and  the  flag  on  the  White 
Tower  was  torn.  King  George  II. 's  coronation 
was  so  badly  managed  that  the  King  sent  to  the 
Deputy  Earl  Marshal  to  complain,  and  received  the 
delightful  reply:  "It  is  true,  sire,  that  there  has 
been  some  neglect,  but  I  shall  take  care  that  next 
coronation  shall  be  regulated  in  the  exactest  man- 
ner possible." 


The  Monthly  Review. 

The  "Monthly  Review"  for  November  is  as 
much  above  its  average  as  some  of  the  recent  num- 
bers have  been  below  it.  It  opens  with  a  transla- 
tio-n  of  a  li:tle  book  by  the  late  Ameer  on  Jehad, 
which  is  followed  up  by  a  very  good  article  by  Mr. 
Haldane  on  "  Education  in  Great  ijritain  and  Ger- 
many," both  worthy  of  notice,  as  also  Mr.  Archer's 
paper  on  the  War. 

Ireland  and  the  Government. 
An  anonymous  writer  who  signs  himself  "  Stat 
Nominis  Umbra,"  passes  in  review  the  Irish  policy 
of  the  present  Government,  and  condemns  it  al- 
most lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  The  writer  declares 
in  substance  that  the  Government  has  aggi'avated 
all  the  evils  which  it  ought  to  have  removed,  and 
he  is  almost  as  dissatisfied  with  the  policy  of  the 
Government  in  relation  to  University  Education 
and  Local  Government.  His  net  conclusion  is  that 
the  condition  of  Ireland  is  in  some  respects  worse 
than  it  was  even  in  the  time  of  Parnell,  and  dis- 
tinctly worse  than  it  was  in  1895.  The  mainstays 
of  our  authority  have  been  probably  fatally  weak- 
ened, and  all  that  is  best  in  Irish  opinion  has  fallen 
away  from  the  Government. 

The  Goad  Side  of  Tammany  Hall. 

Mr.  Sidney  Brooks,    in    a    review    of    Gustavus 

Myer's  History  of  Tammany  Hall,  explains,  how  it 

is  that  Tammany  is  able  to  hold  its  own  in  New 

York.    He  says  that  the  secret  of  its  internal  effi- 


ciency is  to  be  found  in  discipline  and  in  its  indi- 
vidual accountability.  But  its  outside  popularity 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  club,  a  church,  a 
centre  of  charity  and  beneficence.  Tammany  is 
good  to  the  poor.  It  takes  hold  of  the  newly-arrived 
immigrant,  watches  over  him,  sometimes  pays 
his  rent  or  his  doctor's  bills,  gives  him  a  start  in 
trade,  and  makes  him  feel  as  any  charitable  so- 
ciety can  that  he  has  a  chance  in  life.  If  he  is  liard 
up,  Tammany  will  advance  him  money.  If  he  is 
in  difficulties  with  the  police,  Tammany  will  pull 
him  through.  If  he  is  out  of  work,  Tammany  will 
find  a  job  for  him.  Small  wonder  that  to  thou- 
sands and  thousands  Tammany  is  a  sort  of  infi- 
nitely multiplied  Santa  Claus. 

The  Prospects  of  Socialism  in  Laly. 
Signor  L.  Villari  has  a  long  but  not  very  luminous, 
paper  upon  "  Wealth,  Poverty,  and  Socialism  in 
Italy."  He  admits  that  the  Socialists  have  a  very 
good  prima  facie  case  to  show  that  there  is  urgent 
need  for  reform  in  the  general  corruption  and  illicit 
Government  pressure  which  finds  favour  with  the 
governing  party.  But  he  doubts  whether  the  pea- 
sants really  understand  Socialistic  theories,  or 
sympathise  with  them,  excepting  so  far  as  they 
use  them  against  the  landlords.  The  Socialists 
have  made  great  progress  in  the  large  towns,  but 
he  thinks  that  they  stray  from  the  right  path  in 
demanding  greater  powers  from  the  Government 
and  in  the  development  of  class  hatred.  The  So- 
cialist Party  in  Italy  is  become  a  purely  Parlia- 
mentary and  political  faction.  It  is  being  run  by 
opportunism,  and  demoralised  more  or  less  by  an 
unholy  alliance  with  the  clericals.  Socialism,  in 
spite  of  its  great  numerical  increase,  is  already 
showing  signs  of  weakness. 

The  Modern  Thoroughbred. 
There  is  a  long  and  copiously  illustrated  article 
by  Mr.  T.  A.  Cook  on  "  The  Past  and  Future  of  the 
Modern  Thoroughbred."  The  pictures  are  interest- 
ing, especially  the  last  two,  which  briug  into  sharp 
relief  the  contrast  between  the  way  in  which  a  race 
is  painted  by  painters,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is 
photographed  by  an  instantaneous  camera.  Among 
the  many  photographs  with  which  the  article  is 
illustrated  are  those  of  Persimmon,  Ladas,  Bend 
Or,  and  Lord  Roberts'  famous  white  Arab.  Mr. 
Cook  is  rather  despondent  as  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  thoroughbred  stock,  which  he  attri- 
butes apparently  to  the  extent  to  which  betting 
has  spoiled  the  Turf,  and  partly  to  the  need  of 
recruiting  our  exhausted  stock  by  thoroughbreds 
reared  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  As  the  re- 
sult of  the  present  sj"stem,  or  no  system,  Mr.  Cook 
thinks  that  while  we  may  have  the  best  racers  in 
the  world,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  have  still  the 
best  hacks,  the  best  cavalry  horses,  the  bes.t  coach 
horses,  and  the  best  hunters. 
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"Wanted— Deputy  Mothers. 
Mr.  Edward  H.  Cooper,  in  an  article  entitled  "The 
Nurseries  of  the  Twentieth  Century,"  suggests  that 
the  evolution  of  modern  society  renders  It  neces- 
sary to  create  another  provision — that  of  the  de- 
puty mother,  the  guardian  with  plenary  powers, 
the  mother's  help  enlarged  and  glorified  into  a  lady 
with  authority  over  governesses,  nurses,  and  dress- 
makers, wi:h  power  to  refuse  the  requests  of  aunts 
and  to  send  the  princess'  carriage  empty  away. 
This  proposal  applies  only  to  the  cases  of  intellec- 
tually or  socially  busy  women  who  can  afford  to 
pay  the  salary  required  by  a  refined  lady,  with  ex- 
perience, resolute  will,  patience,  and  tact. 

Maxime  Gorki. 
Mr.  R.  Nisbet  Bain  gives  an  interesting  accoun: 
of  the  Russian  author  who  chose  the  name  of 
Maxime  Gorki,  which  is  the  Russian  for  Maximus 
Bitter.  It  is  only  eight  years  ago  since  Gorki 
offered  his  first  story,  "  Makar  Chudra,"  to  a  news- 
paper in  Tiflis,  but  in  the  eight  years  that  have 
since  elapsed  he  has  made  his  name  a  household 
word  in  Russia,  and  more  criticisms  have  been  de- 
voted to  him  than  to  any  other  Russian  writer, 
except  Tolstoy.  He  is  only  thirty-three  years  of 
age,  was  born  in  Nishni  Novgorod,  lost  his  father 
and  mother  before  he  was  nine  years  old,  and  set 
out  to  make  his  way  in  the  world  at  a  very  early 
age.  He  wandered  all  over  Russia,  undergoing  such 
privations  and  sufferings  that  on  one  occasion  he 
tried  to  commit  suicide.  At  last,  after  herding 
with  rogues  and  vagabonds  and  tramps  both  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia,  he  discovered  his  vocation, 
and  gained  recognition  throughout  Russia  as  a 
short  storj^  WTiter,  who  is  the  prose-poet  of  the 
pariah  and  the  vagabond.  He  is  a  kind  of  Russian 
Rudyard  Kipling  of  the  outcast.  Mr.  Bain  attri- 
butes the  bitter  note  and  Nietzscheianism  of  his 
writings  to  his  dire  experiences  in  his  early  youth. 
He  says:  "  Maxime  Gorki  emerged  from  ten  years 
of  horrible  misery  with  the  irritation  of  rage  and 
resentment  biting  deeply  into  his  soul,  and  the 
conviction  that  in  this  world  at  any  rate  might 
is  always  right  and  weakness  always  contemp- 
tible." Mr.  Bain  follows  up  his  article  wirVi  n  trans- 
lation of  Gorki's  first  story. 


The  Quarterly  Review. 

The  chief  articles  in  the  October  number  deal 
with  the  late  Empress  Frederick  and  the  Paralysis 
of  Parliament,  and  are  noticed  elsewhere. 

The  Plague  and  the  Rat  and  the  Flea. 
A  valuable  survey  of  the  history,  nature,  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  plague,  which  is  illustrated  with 
two  instructive  maps,  offers  a  striking  example  of 


the  world-wide  strategy  of  modern  sanitary 
science.  After  a  comprehensive  summary,  the 
writer  says:  — 

All  these  facts  lead  to  a  hypothesis  which  must  have 
been  crystallising  in  many  minds  during  the  last  few 
years,  namely,  that  the  plague  is  prnnarily  a  disease 
of  rats,  and  only  secondarily  a  human  disease.  .  .  . 
Men  have  caught  it  from  handling  dead  rats,  or  from 
going  to  live  in  houses  where  i-ats  had  died,  as  in 
certain  Indian  \-illages,  and  occasionally,  it  is  thought, 
through  the  intermediate  link  of  cats.  But  there  is 
still  another  way.  which  some  think  the  commonest,  by 
which  the  rat  plague  may  pass  to  men.  namely,  by 
fleas.  These  pests  abound  on  the  bodies  of  rats,  which, 
as  is  the  custom  of  parasites,  they  desert  ;n>er  the 
deatli   of  their  hosts. 

The  reviewer,  after  recalling  how  the  bacillus  of 
the  plague  was  discovered'  during  the  outbreak  in 
Hong  Kong  in  1894  oy  Dr.  Kitasato,  a  Japanes-i 
expert  sent  over  by  the  Mikado^  to  investigate, 
gives  no  hope  of  the  plague  being  stamped  out  in 
the  East.  His  only  consolation  is  that  "  great  and 
destructive  epidemics  of  plague  do  not  occur  except 
in  the  midst  of  filth,  overcrowding,  poverty,  and 
all  those  conditions  which  we  term  insanitary." 

North   and    South   Pole. 

A  very  instructive  discussion  of  past  and  pos- 
sible exploration  of  the  South  Pole  is  started  in 
view  of  the  British  and  German  Antarctic  expedi- 
tions. The  contrast  between  the  two  poles  is  tlius 
concisely  stated:  — 

At  the  South  Pole,  then,  tliere  is  a  continent  com- 
pletely cut  off  from  the  more  northerly  land  masses 
by  an  ocean  in  which  the  soundings  indicate  that  the 
shallowest  water  exceeds  two  geographical  miles 
in  depth.  At  the  North  Pole  there  is  a  deep  sea 
almost  completely  cut  off  from  the  great  oceans  by  a 
ring  of  continental  land,  the  Arctic  Sea  being  separated 
from  the  Pacific  by  a  submarine  barrier  on  which  the 
depths  are  le~s  than  100  fathoms,  and  from  the  At- 
lantic by  a  similar  submarine  barrier  on  which  the 
depths  are  less  than  400  fathoms. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  article  the  Russian 
Admiral  Makaroff  is  cited  as  saying  that  both  ex- 
peditions are  half  a  century  behind  the  times,  and 
as  urging  the  use  of  great  icebreakers  like  the 
Ermack  in  polar  research.  The  reviewer  suggests 
that  the  Tsar  might  send  the  Ermack  to  the  An- 
tarctic seas  next  season. 

Wi:l   Novels   Last? 

A  paper  on  Charlotte  Mary  Yonge  touching  on 
her  prospects  of  literary  immortality  asks  "whether 
the  novel  is  destined  to  be  a  permanent  form  of 
literature  ":  — 

As  we  know  it.  it  has  hardlv  been  in  existence  long 
enough  for  us  to  say  how  this  will  be.  At  present 
the  indications  are  rather  unfavourable.  The  novelists 
of  the  eighteenth  century  are,  we  suspect,  a  good  deal 
more  talked  about  than  read.  Scott  still  holds  his  own 
\yith  young  people  of  the  educated  classes,  and  pub- 
lishers seem  to  find  it  ^\orth  while  to  bring  out  new 
editions  of  him:  vet.  somehow,  if  one  finds  anyone  read- 
ing one  of  the  Waverley  novels,  it  is  usually  in  one  of 
the  older  editions.  The  romance  may  stay;  but  the 
manners  of  one  generation  so  soon  become  obsolete 
to    its   successors    that    the   novel    of   mannei-s    quickly 
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becomes  difficult  reading.  Tlioh:e  will  probably  last 
longest  which  are  based  on  the  broadest  and  healthiest 
views  of  human  nature,  rather  than  on  studies  of 
its  more  morbid  conditions  or  strained  points  of  casuis- 
trj'. 

Is  Scotland  Doomed? 

An  article  on  the  origin  of  modern  Scotland  ends 
with  this  blending  of  fact  and  forecast:  — 

In  the  opening  year  of  the  twentieth  century  Scot- 
land appears,  from  the  census  returns  and  the  success 
of  an  Exhibition  which  has  an  assured  "  surplus  "  as 
large  as  her  entire  revenue  at  the  time  of  the  Union, 
more  energetic,  prosperous  and  hospitable  to  strangers 
within  her  gates  than  ever  before  in  her  history. 
But  the  threatened  exhaustion  of  the  Scottish  coal- 
fields hangs  like  a  dark  shadoAV  over  the  future;  and  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  the  latest  and  most  generous  of  Scot- 
tish millionaires,  has  prophesied  that  the  "  old  coun- 
try "  is  destined  to  beconie  the  playground  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race. 

A  Black  Look-out  for  Hungary. 

The  national  conflict  in  Austria-Hungary  leads 
the  reviewer  to  advise  the  nations  of  Austria,  and 
above  all  the  Germans,  to  remember  that  they  are 
Austrians  first,  and  rneir  Fatherland  a  living  neces- 
sity. Hungarians  are  pictured  as  "  storming  along" 
on  the  road  to  absolute  independence.  That  is 
their  goal;  but,  says  the  reviewer,  it  will  lead  to 
"  the  utter  annihilation  of  Hungary":  — 

The  day  of  Hungary's  independence  will  be  the  day 
of  revolution  tor  the  nations  subjugated  by  her:  from 
that  day  will  date  the  beginning  of  her  downfall. 

A  most  instructive  map  shows  the  distribution  of 
peoples  and  languages  in  Austria  and  in  Hungary. 
The  other  articles  are  of  less  general  interest, 
that  on  the  revolt  against  orthodox  economics  be 
ing  distinctly  disappointing. 


The  Contemporary  Review. 

Several  articles  in  the  "  Contemporary  Re- 
view "  are  noticed  elsewhere.  The  others  are  a 
somewhat  mixed  lot.  Captain  Cairne's  paper  ^n 
"  The  Future  of  Drill  "  is  too  technical  to  be  gen- 
erally interesting.  A  Russian  publicist,  who  writes 
on  "  The  Austro-Russian  Agreement,"  scarcely  fills 
two  pages  with  a  statement  that  leaves  us  very 
little  wiser  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning.  So 
far  as  we  can  make  head  or  tail  of  it,  Iiis  article 
amounts  to  a  suggestion  that  Count  Lam.^dorf  will 
not  renew  the  Austro-Russian  arrangement  made 
by  Prince  Lobanoff,  although  he  has  plans  not  less 
ambitious  than  chose  to  which  Lobanoff  gave  birth. 
But  of  what  these  plans  are  a  Rursi^in  publicist 
says  nothing. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Harley's  paper  on  "  The  New  Social 
Democracy  "  is  also  somewhat  unsatisfactory.  Mr. 
Ernest  Newman  writes  on  "  English  Music  and 
Musical  Criticism."  He  thinks  that  our  music-hall 
critics  are  a  very  poor  lot,  and  be  concludes  his 
paper  with  a  reflection  that  in  the  next  ten  years 
we  may  have  a  vigorous  contemporary  school  of 


English  music,  hampered  and  impeded  by  a  music- 
hall  criticism  fifty  or  sixty  years  behind  the  times. 
There  is  a  long  article  by  Richard  Heath  on  "  Pro- 
testantism in  France."  Mr.  Heath  says  that  the 
broad  fact  is  that  the  Protestant  spirit  has  the  con- 
fidence of  the  French  people,  while  they  are  indiff- 
erent to  Protestantism  as  an  organised  religion. 

Mr.  Fred.  T.  Jane  protests  against  the  prevalent 
sentiment  that  destroyers  must  be  made  perfectly 
safe.  He  asserts  that  the  danger  has  been  exag- 
gerated, and  that  "  damn  danger  "  is  the  right 
motto  for  a  destroyer  flotilla.  The  only  other  ar- 
ticle is  Mr.  Patrick  Geddes'  bright  and  suggestive 
dissertation  upon  the  Glasgow  Exhibition.  He 
notes  as  a  significant  fact  that  France  and  Russia 
were  the  Powers  which  contributed  most  to  the 
success  of  the  Exliibition,  while  Germany  and  the 
United  States  did  nothing  at  all.  Mr.  Geddes  dis- 
courses "in  more  suo"  upon  the  political  and  social 
lessons  which  the  Exhibition  is  calculated  to  teach. 


The  New  Liberal  Review. 

In  the  "  New  Liberal  Review  "  Stephen  Gwynn 
reviews  "  Sir  Richard  Calmady  "  even  more  eulo- 
gistically  than  Mrs.  Hugh  Bell  reviews  it  in  the 
"  Fortnightly  Review."  Mr.  Charles  Edwards,  has 
an  interesting  and  out-of-the-way  article  upon 
"Portugal  and  the  Portuguese."  Portuguese  is  now 
our  very  good  ally,  he  says,  but  if  there  were  any 
grave  doubt  of  our  supremacy  upon  the  sea,  the 
Portuguese  would  be  very  ready  to  throw  in  their 
lot  witli  any  other  Power. 

Mr.  John  Johnston,  writing  upon  "  The  Colonies 
and  the  Navy,"  suggests  that  the  Colonies  can  best 
take  their  share  by  contributing  directly  to  the 
cost  of  the  Navy.  Britain  pays  15s..  per  head  of 
her  population  to  maintain  the  Navy;  Australia 
pays  7d.  a  head;  Cape  Colony  Is.  7d.  a  head  of  the 
white  population;  Canada  nothing.  Mr.  Thomas 
McCall  describes  the  "  New  Ulster  Movement," 
which  has  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  as  its  head.  He  is 
very  sympathetic  with  the  demand  for  compulsory 
buying  up  of  the  landlords. 

Mr.  W.  Bleloch  has  a  long  article  upon  the  "  Re- 
venue Position  in  the  Transvaal  apart  from  the 
Mines."  He  thinks  that  Sir  David  Barbour,  in  his 
report,  under-estimated  the  possible  financial  re- 
sources of  the  new  colony.  Three  years  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  he  thinks  that  5  per  cent,  on 
the  nominal  capital  of  new  companies,  payable  in 
shares,  will  bring  in  a  quarter  of  a  million,  5  per 
cent,  on  the  profits  from  investment  would  yield 
±:  100,000,  death  duties.  £200,000,  while  a  tax  on 
dynamite  would  bring  in  nearly  half  as  much. 
This  comes  to  a  total  of  nearly  £650,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Harc'd  Tremayne,  writing  on  "  The  Rural 
Exodus,"  pleads  for  improved  agricultural  educa- 
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ticn,  diminished  railway  rates,  aud  belter  houses 
for  labourers,  more  gardens  and  small  holdings, 
the  development  of  town  industries  in  country  dis- 
tricts, and  the  promotion  of  co-operation  among 
farmers. 


The  World's  Work. 

The  "  World's  Work  "  is  as  interesting  and  as 
admirably  illustrated  as  usual.  Mr.  William  Smythe 
describes  "  The  Blooming  of  a  Sahara — the  Re- 
claiming of  the  Salt  Desert  of  the  Extreme  South- 
west "—that  is,  the  Colorado  Desert.  The  methods 
by  which  this  desert  is  being  reclaimed  Mr.  Smythe 
describes  in  an  interesting  paper.  Irrigation,  of 
course,  is  the  chief,  the  channels  of  dried  up 
streams  being  used  as  canals.  The  result  is  an 
immediate  upspringing  of  tropical  vegetation.  An 
article  by  Mr.  C.  Lockhart,  "  Opening  the  Riches 
of  the  Andes,"  deals  with  a  cognate  subject.  Mr. 
Lockhart  describes  the  construction  of  the  railway 
from  Guayaquil  to  Quito.  This  railway  is  being 
built  by  Mr.  Archer  Harman,  in  a  very  difficult 
country.  Mr.  Sydney  Brooks  writes  on  Russia  as  a 
Great  Power,  without  saying  anything  original.  He 
is  wrong,  however,  when  he  says  that  the  Russian 
censure  is  stricter  to-day  than  it  ever  was  before. 

The  George  Junior  Republic. 
The  most  interesting  article  in  the  number,  how- 
ever, is  Mr.  R.  E.  Phillips'  description  of  the 
George  Junior  Republic,  which  was  established  at 
Freevllle,  N.Y.,  in  1S95  for  delinquent  children.  The 
republic  of  children  is  an  entirely  self-contained 
community,  who  make  their  own  laws,  elect  their 
own  officers,  and  work  out  their  own  questions  of 
money  matters  and  punishment.  The  children  have 
to  work  to  pay  their  way,  and  as  they  are  not 
allowed  to  escape,  work  is  an  obligation  upon  all. 
Offenders  .^re  tried  by  a  Court  of  Children,  and 
punished  by  fine  or  confinement  to  the  workhouse, 
appeal  to  elders  being,  however,  allowed.  Both 
boy  and  girl  delinquents  are  sent  to  this  novel  re- 
formatory, and  associate  there  on  equal  terms.  Mr. 
Phillips  says  that,  though  most  of  the  inmates  of 
this  institution  were  convicted  of  serious  offences, 
after  leaving  it  nearly  all  have  turned  out  well. 


The  Century. 


The  November  number  is  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  illustrations.  The  frontispiece  is 
Timothy  Cole's  wood  engraving  of  the  Spanish  pic- 
ture of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungan'.  There  are  three 
pictures  in  tint  of  Don  Quixote,  and  there  are  two 
others,  also  tinted,  illustrating  scenes  in  the  Far 
West.  There  are  two  stories  by  Mark  Twain, 
and  a  long  and  very  fully  illustrated  ari:icle  en- 


titled ••  A  Retrospect  of  American  Humour,"  which 
contains  the  portraits  of  the  laughter-lovlug  sons 
of  the  United  States,  whose  names  are  ramiliar 
throughout  the  world.  Among  all  these  humourists 
there  is  not  one  of  the  gentler  sex.  There  is  an 
excellent  article  describing  the  evolution  of  the  air- 
ship of  M.  Santos-Dumont,  and  a  brief  paper  by 
Mr.  J.  D.  Long,  Secretary  of  the  American  Navy, 
describing  the  personal  characteristics  of  President 
:\IcKinley.  Mr.  Long  says  that  he  never  saw  a  man 
with  such  an  even  and  unruffled  temper.  Only 
once  was  he  ever  seen  in  a  state  of  nervous  excite- 
ment. He  was  the  very  ideal  of  serenity  and  de- 
liberation. He  was  a  constant  attendant  at  church 
on  Sunday,  and  never,  if  he  could  avoid  it,  would 
travel  on  that  day. 


Leisure  Hour. 

Miss  Gertrude  Bacon  begins  in  the  November 
■■  Leisure  Hour  "  what  promises  to  be  a  very  inter- 
esting series  of  papers  on  the  Coastwise  Ligh^^s  of 
England.  She  tells  the  story  of  the  guardians  of 
the  Scilly  Isles,  notably  the  Bishop  Light,  which 
is  exposed  to  the  full  brunt  of  the  Atlantic  storms 
as  they  sweep  in  from  4,000  miles  of  open  ocean. 

Mr.  T.  H.  S.  Escott  recalls  conversations  he  had 
with  the  late  Bishop  Westcott  in  the  Hebride;, 
thirty  years  ago,  and  hazards  the  assertion:—'"  Of 
all  modern  teachers  there  is  probably  more  of  like- 
ness between  Browning  and  Wes.tcott  than  in  the 
case  of  any  two  others." 

That  the  Habsburgs  have  dared  to  marry  beneath 
them  before  recent  times  is  shown  in  Mr.  A.  Ridg- 
w^ay's  story  of  Philippine  Welser,  daughter  of  a 
master  weaver  of  Augsburg,  whose  beauty  won 
at  first  sight  the  heart  and  soon  aftcsr  the  hand  cf 
Ferdinand,  Archduke  of  Austria,  son  of  the  King 
of  Hungary  and  nephew  of  Charles  V.  This  roman- 
tic episode  occurred  during  the  meeting  of  the  Diet 
which  gave  the  Augusburg  Confession  to  the  world. 

The  "  Leisure  Hour "  is,  in  fact,  full  of  good 
things. 


Liquid  fuel  locomotives  are  the  subject  of  an  in- 
structive and  interesting  paper  in  "  Good  Words  '" 
by  Mr.  H.  G.  Archer.  He  describes  how  Mr.  James 
Holden  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  made  fuel  of 
the  waste  tar  from  the  compressed  oil-gas  used  for 
lighting  the  passenger  trains.  These  oilnfired  loco- 
motives are  now  used  oti  the  Belfast  and  Northern 
Counties  line,  on  the  South-Eastern,  on  certain 
Russian  and  Austrian  railways.  The  traction  en- 
gines of  the  Rhodesia  Transport  Company  burn 
liquid  fuel;  so  will  the  road  locomotives  of  our 
army  transport  department.  The  iiYench  sub- 
marines are  provided  with  liquid  fuel  auxiliary 
engines. 
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The  United  Service  Magazine. 

The  "  United  Service  Magazine  "  for  November  is 
A  very  readable  number,  with  much  of  it  to  interest 
the  non-military  reader.  Lieutenant  Stuart-Gor- 
don gives  a  pleasing  account  of  the  two  sailing 
schools  for  "  mercantile  "  midshipmen,  the  iron 
built  clippers  each  of  3,700  tons  burden — the  Illa- 
warra,  which  sails  from  London  to  Melbourne  and 
back  every  year,  and  the  Macquarie,  which  sails 
round  the  world,  going  by  the  Cape  and  returning 
by  the  Horn.  Each  accommodates  forty  midship- 
men. The  round  trip  usually  takes  eight  months. 
Captain  Stephens,  writing  on  the  defects  of  courts- 
martial,  urges  that  in  all  the  more  important  courts 
of  this  kind  a  professional  lawyer  should  sit  as 
Judge-advocate,  as  in  Germany.  He  also  objects 
to  the  tendency  towards  severe  sentences.  He 
complains  of  the  heavy  penalties  inilicted  during 
the  present  war  ou  soldiers  for  sleeping  on  guard, 
and  lays  the  blame  in  many  cases  on  commanding 
officers  for  allowing  men  to  go  on  guard  who  have 
not  had  a  certain  number  of  hours  of  sleep.  In 
tinothe'-  article  on  outpost  sentries,  "  War-Soldier," 
writing  from  South  Africa,  urges  that  all  sentries 
.should  remain  halted,  and  says  he  finds  it  work 
test  to  set  men  on  sentry  duty  for  not  more  than 
an  hour  at  a  time. 

Dr.  Macguire  continues  his  survey  of  guerilla 
or  partisan  warfare,  and  gives  glimpses  of  what 
went  on  in  the  Peninsular  War.  He  recalls  thai, 
women  frequently  acted  as  belligerents,  and  in  182(> 
companies  of  women  and  girls,  commanded  by 
women,  fought  on  both  sides  in  South  America. 

Major-General  Bengough  replies  to  M.  de  Bloch's 
and  Dr.  Conan  Doyle's  disparagement  of  the  or- 
dinary military  discipline. 


London  Quarterly. 


The  downfall  of  Darwinism  and  the  uprise  of 
Calvinism  are  the  two  ideas  in  the  "  London 
Quarterly  Review  "  for  October  which  will  prob- 
ably linger  longest  with  the  reader;  Dr.  Alexan- 
der Japp  is  especially  severe  on  Darwinian  botany. 
He  wonders  how  much  of  Dai-win's  system  will  re- 
main. "  Natural  selection  "  has  yielded  to  many 
an  assault.  "  Sexual  selection  is  dea*."  "  Sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  is  not  found  to  prevail  any- 
where." "Mr.  Darwin  was  absolutely  wrong  when 
he  declared  so  boldly  that  Nature  abhors  self-fer- 
tilisation." Mr.  Piatt's  "  Renaissance  of  Calvin- 
ism "  claims  separate  notice.  Mr.  A.  Boutwood 
agrees  with  Dr.  Forsyth  in  denouncing  Dr.  Mober- 
ley's  "  Atonement  and  Personality  "  as  "  ecclesias- 
tical pantheism."  Deussen's  works  on  Indian 
philosophy  are  highly  praised  by  Professor  Geden. 


The  three  independent  circles  of  ancient  thought 
in  India,  Palestine  and  Greece  need,  says  Deussen, 
to  undergo  a  synthesis  in  order  to  produce  a  true 
and  complete  philosophy.  He  compares  the  New 
Testament  and  the  Upanishads,  "these  two  noblest 
products  of  the  religious  consciousness  of  man- 
kind." He  says,  "  As  surely  as  the  will  and  not 
the  intellect  is  the  centre  of  a  man's  nature,  so 
surely  must  the  pre-eminence  be  assigned  to  Chris- 
tianity, in  that  its  demand  for  a  renewal  of  the  will 
is  peculiarly  vital  and  essential.  But  as  certainly 
as  man  is  not  mere  will,  but  intellect  besides, 
so  certainly  will  that  Christian  renewal  of  the  will 
reveal  itself  on  the  other  side  as  a  renewal  of 
Knowledge,  just  as  the  Upanishads  teach."  Mr. 
Francis  Newton  argues  that  the  conflict  of  capital 
and  labour  is  to  be  permanently  allayed  "  by  a  ra- 
tional system  of  profit-sharing  and  labour  co-part- 
nership," quoting  Mr.  George  Livesey's  experiment 
at  length. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly. 

The  "  Atlantic  Monthly  "  for  October  draws  to  a 
close  a  series  of  papers  on  "  Reconstruction  "  in 
the  Southern  States.  The  editor,  reviewing  the 
discussion,  admits  that  the  indiscriminate  be- 
stowal of  the  franchise  upon  the  newly-liberated 
slaves  was  one  of  the  gravest  of  errors.  The 
reconstruction  that  began  with  enfranchisement 
ends  with  disfranchisement.  "  The  negroes  enjoy 
no  political  rights."  After  discussing  various  re- 
medies, the  editor  concludes:  "  Apply  to  both 
races  equally  whatever  qualifications  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  franchise  or  for  holding  office  each 
State  may  see  fit  to  impose;  that  is  the  only  de- 
mand which  can  wisely  be  made  upon  the  South." 
We  are  travelling  far  and  fast  when  a  Northerner 
is  content  with  this  advice.  For,  if  it  means  any- 
thing in  the  present  temper  of  the  South,  it  means 
disfranchisement  of  undesirable  whites.  As  desir- 
able blacks  are  held  to  be  few,  and  undesirable 
whites  are  seen  to  be  many,  the  franchise  would 
be  seriously  restricted.  The  Republican  North  ad- 
vises the  Democratic  South  to  revert  to  an  oli- 
garchy! The  problem  of  the  Filipinos  has  given 
living  interest  to  the  old  question. 


Anarchy  and  Culture  is  the  title  of  an  incisive 
paper  by  Dr.  William  Barry  in  the  "  English  Illus- 
trated." "  Mr.  Arnold,  who  detested  Anarchy, 
thought  to  heal  it  by  Culture."  But,  the  writer 
argues,  we  have  since  learned  that  Anarchism  is  a 
literary  disease,  a  product  of  cultured  minds. 
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French  Magazines. 


The  Revue  de  Paris. 

The  oniy  topical  article  in  the  '  Reveue  de 
Paris  '■  is  that  dealing  with  the  curious  and  com- 
plex personality  of  the  late  Prince  Henri  of  Orleans, 
who.  though  one  of  England's  bitterest  enemies, 
v%-as  born,  and  in  a  great  measure  brought  up,  on 
I  he  banks  of  the  Thames.  The  Prince's  premature 
death  has  certainly  deprived  France  of  a  man  wha 
might  have  become,  much  as  did  his  great-gi-and- 
father,  Louis  Philippe,  in  due  course  King  of  the 
French.  He  was  brilliant,  brave,  and  unscrnpul- 
ous,  popular  with  the  Republicans  as  well  as  with 
his  cousin's  party,  and  connected  by  blood  with 
many  reigning  Royal  Families,  including  those  of 
Great  Britain,  of  Denmark,  of  Portugal,  of  Italy, 
and  of  Spain.  Prince  Henri,  who  was  a  great 
traveller,  died  at  Saigon.  It  was  his  dream  to  see 
France  become  a  really  great  colonial  nation;  and 
probably  his  intense  dislike  to  the  British  Empire 
and  to  the  British  was  due  to  the  fact  that  wher- 
ever he  went  he  found  the  English  flag  securely 
planted. 

Victor  Hugo  on  Taste. 

The  place  of  honour  in  the  "  Revue  "  is  given 
to  a  long  disquisition  on  what  may  be  called  the 
art  of  taste,  written  by  Victor  Hugo  during  the  last 
years  of  his  life.  From  a  literary — but  only  from 
a  literary — point  of  view  are  these  pages  interest- 
ing. Hugo  winds  up  a  curious  essay  with  the  ob- 
servation, surely  often  disproved,  tha:  genius  and 
taste  are  closely  allied. 

An  Old  Russian  Religion. 

M.  Strannik  contributes  an  account  of  the  his- 
toric Russian  sect  known  as  the  Doukhobors,  who 
flourished  in  iho  eighteenth  century,  and  who  held 
almost  exactly  the  same  tenets  as  seem  to  hold 
Count  Tolstoi.  Their  catechism  was  short  and 
clear.  "  In  what  Cross  do  you  believe?"  "  In 
voluntary  pc^'erty."  "  In  what  consists  your 
Church?"  "In  union  in  faith;  in  love  without 
hypocrisy;  in  the  teaching  of  true  merit;  and  in 
respect  for  the  Holy  Mysteries."  "  Have  you  any 
chapels?"  "Our  bodies  are  the  temples  of  God: 
our  souls  are  made  in  the  image  of  God."  "  Have 
you  a  sacrifice?"  "Our  prayers  are  a  sacrifice 
ever  ascending  to  God."  The  Donkhobors  consider 
themselves  descended  apparently  lineally  from 
Ananias,  Azarias,  and  Misael,  who  refused  to  re- 
cognise Nebuchadnezzar.  At  first  the  sect  seems 
to  have  been  allowed  to  flourish  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Government;  in  fact,  in  1818,  Alex- 
ander I.  paid  a  formal  visit  to  their  little  colony, 
which  consisted  of  nine  villages,  and  which  was, 
according  to  contemporary  accounts,  admirably 
managed,  the  Doukhobors  being  honest,  charitable 


and  of  exceptionally  good  morality.  Members  of 
the  sect,  like  Tolstoi,  had  a  peculiar  norror  of  war^ 
and  always  refused  to  fight;  accordingly,  in  1829, 
Nicholas  I.  made  up  his  mind  to  put  an  end  to- 
them,  and  he  exiled  a  great  number,  while  others 
emigrated  to  Turkey.  A  certain  number,  however, 
settled  down  in  the  Caucasus,  where  they  were 
left  in  peace.  During  the  last  thirteen  years  they 
have  again  been  persecuted  and  driven  into  exile 
principally  again  because  the  men  absolutely  re- 
fused to  join  the  army.  The  English  and  American 
Quakers,  acting  in  consort  with  Count  Tolstoi, 
have  arranged  with  a  certain  number  of  Doukho- 
bors to  leave  the  country  and  settle  in  Cyprus. 
Others  have  actually  arrived, in  England,  and  the 
remainder  will  probably  emigrate  to  Canada. 

The  Future  of  China. 
Baron  Anthouard,  who  was  the  first  Secretary 
of  the  French  Legation  at  Pekin,  has  a  right  to  be 
listened  to  with  respect;  he  has  Uvea  three  years 
in  China,  and  believes  that  China,  in  spite  of  hor 
senility,  is  slowly  rousing  herself  with  a  great 
effort  to  get  rid  of  the  foreigners.  He  says  n  is 
quite  a  ifiista&e  to  regard  China  as  a  barbarous 
country;  on  the  contrary,  large  sections,  of  her 
population  are  highly  civilised.  He  would  like  to^ 
see  France  play  a  careful  and  judicious  role,  and 
acting  as  independently  as  possible  from  the  other 
Powers. 


The  Nouvelle  Revue. 

The  "  Nouvelle  Revue  "  is  gradually  obtaining  a 
foremost  place  among  the  French  reviews  owing 
to  its  determination  to  cater  for  the  general  rather 
than  the  exclusively  literary  and  political  public. 
Of  almost  painful  interest  to  the  French  public  at 
large,  and  for  the  matter  of  that  to  readers  of 
other  nations,  is  Dr.  Tabary's  striking  paper,  en- 
titled "  Tub3rculosis:  the  New  Social  Danger."  Con- 
sumption, formerly  considered  a  peculiarly  British 
danger,  now  carries  off,  among  the  nations,  a 
larger  proportion  of  Frenchmen  and  Frenchwomen, 
the  deaths  due  to  tuberculosis  amounting  in  France 
to  1.50,000  every  year.  Whereas  certain  diseases,  no- 
tably the  plague  and  leprosy,  have  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  disappeared,  consumption  is  increas- 
ing rapidly^  A  brief  but  instru-ative  account  of 
many  so-called  cures  which  have  been  tried  during 
the  last  hundred  years  forms  not  the  least  valuable- 
portion  of  the  article. 

Dr.  Tabary  devotes  some  space  to  the  Open  Air 
Cure;  he  seems  to  have  been  completely  converted 
to  this  method  of  combating  consumption  by  hav- 
ing seen  the  results,  and  even  the  cures,  brotight 
about  by  a  more  or  less  long  sojourn  in  one  of  the 
many  open-air  sanatoria  which  are  now  to  be  fotind' 
all    over   the    Continent.      He   points    out    that    in 
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Germany  alone  the  prevalence  of  sanatoria,  includ- 
ing State  hospitals  of  the  kind  founded  for  the 
benefit  of  the  very  poor,  have  immensely  reduced 
the  yearly  mortality  from  consumption,  and  ia 
this  connection  he  gives  some  figures  dealing  with 
the  sanatorium  of  Dannenfelds,  where,  out  of  .1 
hundred  patients— all  workmen — treated  between 
the  months  of  September,  1893,  and  March,  1890, 
twenty-one  were  entirely  cured,  sixteen  were  suffi-- 
cientiy  cured  to  be  able  to  go  back  to  work,  twelve 
have  become  half-timers,  fifteen  left  before  the 
end  of  the  treatment,  twenty-five  became  neither 
better  nor  worse,  four  died,  three  are  still  undei' 
treatment,  and  four,  after  having  been  discharged 
as  cured,  were  compelled  to  renew  the  treatmeuc. 
France  is  a  long  way  behind  Germany. 

Giants  and  Dwarfs. 

M.  Caye,  apparently  inspired  by  the  eccentric  in- 
I  dividual  who  left  the  town  of  Rouen  a  sum  of  over 
£100,000,  in  order  that  there  might  be  given  each 
year  a  prize  of  100,000  francs  to  "A  pair  of  married 
giants,  in  order  to  assist  the  regeneration  of  the 
human  race,"  contributes  an  amusing  article  coTi- 
cerning  giants  and  dwarfs.  He  lays  down  certain 
general  principles,  notably,  that  from  the  point 
of  view  of  height,  the  smallest  peoples  are  the 
Esquimaux,  the  Laps,  the  Negritos,  and  the  Akkas 
of  mid-Africa.  North  America,  England,  Prussia, 
Sweden,  Poland,  Manchuria  and  China  count 
among  their  peoples  the  tallest  members  of  the 
human  race;  very  tall  men  and  women  are  also 
to  be  found  among  the  Patagonians.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  there  have  been  rumours  that  skele- 
tons far  surpassing  the  usual  height  of  modern 
man  have  been  discovered  amid  pre-historic  re- 
mains, but  these  stories  are  not  stibstantiated. 

M.  Caye,  however,  admits  that  the  world  ha^ 
seen  many  real  giants,  quite  a  number  of  these 
having  attained  the  extraordinary  height  of  12 
feet.  Such  a  giant  was  Maximilian  Miller,  who 
flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century;  then  there 
is  a  legend  concerning  a  native  of  Rouen  who  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  eligible  for  the  town  prize, 
for  he  measured  over  10  feet;  and  in  the  Munich 
Museum  is  the  skeleton  of  a  man  who  must  have 
measured  11  feet.  More  recently — in  fact  some 
twenty  years  ago — Paris  was  visited  by  a  China- 
man named  Chang,  who  was  just  seven  feet  tali; 
while  thirteen  years  ago  an  even  taller  Austrian 
also  excited  much  interest  among  the  Parisians. 
The  tallest  modern  giantess  was  considerably  over 
eight  feet,  but  she  died  young.  Somewhat  shorter 
i3  a  pretty  Swiss  girl.  Catherine  Brockner,  who  is 
i        rather  over  seven  feet. 

Curiously  enough,  the  parents  of  giants  are  gen- 
erally of  a  normal  size,  and  it  is  quite  usual  for  a 
giant  to  have  a  number  of  brothers  and  sisters  who 
are  of  normal   height.     What  is  stranger  still   is 


that  che  children  of  a  giant  and  giantess  are  gener- 
ally both  small  and  delicate,  and  oftener  than  not 
there  is  no  issue  of  such  a  marriage.  Frederick 
the  Great  formed  a  regiment  of  giants,  no  man  be- 
ing less  than  seven  feet  in  height,  and  then  com- 
pelled a  certain  number  of  them  to  wed  giantesses, 
but  the  results  were  not  as  satisfactory  as  he  had 
lio'ped. 

Nowadays  a  dwarf  is  comparatively  rarely  seen; 
but  in  the  Middle  Ages  children  were  artificially 
stunted,  for  every  Court  had  its  corps  of  dwarfs. 
In  1556  a  Roman  Cardinal  offered  his  friends  a  ban- 
quet, and  on  each  guest— thirty-four  in  number — 
waited  a  dwarf.  Not  till  Louis  XIV.'s  reign  did 
"  the  King's  dwarf "  disappear  from  the  French 
Court,  never  to  return.  In  Russia  dwarfs  were  at 
one  time  held  in  high  honour,  and  the  sister  of 
Peter  I.  gave  a  great  fete  in  honour  of  the  Empire's 
"  little  people."  Sixty  accepted  her  invitation,  and 
they  arrived  at  her  palace  in  fifteen  miniature  car- 
riages, each  drawn  by  six  tiny  ponies. 

Of  modern  dwarfs,  the  most  noted.  General  Tom 
Thumb  and  his  wife,  are  said  to  have  earned  over 
£100,000  by  showing  themselves  to  a  curious  pub- 
lic. Paulina  Murstas,  who  only  measured  five 
inches  when  she  was  born,  and  who  at  the  age  of 
seven  was  only  a  foot  high,  is  mentioned;  and  a 
certain  Russian  dwarf,  who  though  only  three  feet 
tall,  has  an  important  post  in  the  Russian  Civil 
Service,  and  is  married  to  a  lady  dwarf.  A  Moscow 
doctor,  some  ten  years  ago,  was  able  to  make  a 
close  study  of  a  dwarf  family.  The  father  and 
mother  were  of  normal  size,  but  of  their  nine  chil- 
dren eight  were  dwarfs;  they  all  stopped  growing 
at  the  age  of  four. 


The  Revue  Dcs  Deux  Mondes. 
The  ''  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  "  for  October  is 
not  particularly  interesting.    We  have  noticed  else- 
where M.  de  Noyer's  paper  upon  "  The  Executive 
in  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Booker  Washington. 
Mme.  Bentzon  reviews  aptly  enough  the  auto- 
biography of  Mr.  Booker  Washington,  the  negro 
who  was  entertained  at  White  House  by  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. The  cofurage  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  may  perhaps 
be  best  understood  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Booker 
Washington's  description  in  this  book  of  a  certain 
railway  journey  which  he  took  in  the  Southern 
States.  He  had  entered  by  chance  the  car  reserved 
for  whites,  and  which  contained  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  planters  of  the  district.  To  aggra- 
vate the  situation  some  travellers  from  the  North 
invited  him  to  have  tea  with  them,  and  made  a 
show  of  waiting  upon  him,  and  yet  the  journey  was 
to  him  a  torture.  Never  had  any  meal  seemed 
so  long  as  that  tea,  and  yet  when  he  had  gone  into 
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bis  own  part  of  the  train  the  very  man  whose  in 
science  he  had  feared  so  much  came  to  speak  to 
him  and  to  congratulate  him  on  his  work.  The 
whole  negro  question  seems  to  depend  upon 
whether  there  will  be  in  the  future  many  Booker 
Washingtons.  or  whether,  as  Mme.  Bentzon  seems 
to  think,  such  men  will  always  be  rare. 

The  Colonists  of  Algeria. 
M.  Rouire,  after  a  description  of  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  the  great  mistakes  of  French  official 
colonisation  in  Algeria,  propounds  a  scheme  of  his 
own.  France,  he  says,  must  first  of  all  definitely 
abandon  the  official  system.  Parliament  has  al- 
ready begun  the  work  of  abandonment  by  cutting 
down  the  grants  from  £880,000  in  1878  to  £360,000 
in  1897.  M.  Rouire  would  boldly  suppress  this  bud- 
get altogether,  and  he  advises  a  system  of  sales 
of  land  which  brings  colonists  who  stay,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  type  of  concession  which  brings  colo- 
nists who  only  come  to  buy  and  then  go  home  to 
France  secure  of  having  made  a  good  investment. 
The  system  was  actually  enforced  from  1860  to  1871, 
when  it  was  abolished  by  Admiral  de  Gueydon,  who 
wished  to  plant  colonists  in  a  hurry  on  the  terri- 
tories which  had  just  been  seized  from  the  natives. 
Subsequent  attempts  to  re-introduce  the  system  cf 
Government  sales  have  met  with  much  opposition. 

English  Caricaturists. 
M.  Filon's  interesting  article  on  English  carica- 
turists is  continued  with  a  paper  on  the  political 
caricatures  dealing  v^^ith  the  French  Revolution, 
Napoleon,  George  III.,  Fox  and  Pitt.  M.  Filon  evi- 
dently prefers  the  broad  pencils  of  Sayers,  Row- 
landson  and  Gilray  to  the  cartoons  of  "  Ape  "  in 
"  Vanity  Fair  "  some  eighty  years  later.  •'  Ape," 
he  complains,  makes  Disraeli  look  like  a  provincial 
street  hawker,  and  his  John  Bright  is  a  Yorkshire 
farmer;  but  Sayers  and  his  contemporary  carica- 
turists put  the  whole  character  of  the  man  in  every 
design. 


The  German  Magazines. 

There  are  two  very  interesting  articles  in  the 
October  "  Deutsche  Rundschau."  In  the  one  Theo- 
dor  von  Sonosky  discusses  England's  military 
position.  The  standpoint  of  the  writer  is  an  inter- 
national one,  the  South  African  War  being  little 
mentioned.  He  goes  in  for  cold  facts  and  figures, 
compares  the  numerical  strength  of  the  various 
armies  of  Europe  with  that  of  England,  both  on  a 
war  and  a  peace  footing.  In  the  former  we  find 
Russia  with  2,800,000  men,  Germany  with  2,.5.50,000, 
France  with  2,500,000,  Austria  with  1,730,000,  Italy 
with  1,060,000,  and  Great  Britain  with  3'25,670. 
These  figures  impress  the  reader  with  a  conviction 


that  it  is  to  our  fleet  we  owe  our  present  position, 
and  that  it  should  always  be  our  first  care.  Tha 
writer  urges  the  reform  and  bringing  up  to  date 
of  our  army  in  numbers  and  equipment,  but  recent 
events  seem  to  point  to  the  uselessness  and  need- 
lessness  at  a  home  army  to  Great  Britain.  Another 
interesting  set  of  figures  compares  the  cost  of  the 
standing  armies  of  the  three  Powers  which  are 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  list.  Austria  spends 
£16,000,000  on  an  army  of  350,000  men,  which  gives 
an  average  war  cost  per  head  on  the  inhabitants  of 
the  dual  kingdom  of  6s.  Hd.  Italy  spends. 
£9,700,000  on  230,000  men,  the  cost  per  head  being 
5s.  lid.,  whilst  we  spend  £21,000,000  on  180,000 
men,  the  average  tax  per  Tiead  being  10s.  2d.!  The 
other  is  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  the  life  of 
that  fairy-story  genius,  Hans  Christian  Andersen, 
by  Georges  Brandes.  He  points  out  that  all  Ander- 
sen wanted  was  praise  and  fame,  as  he  himself 
put  it — "  My  soul  only  feels  happy  when  sur- 
rounded by  universal  astonishment  and  surprise." 
A  native  of  North  Schleswig  writes  an  instruc- 
tive article  upon  the  problems  of  his  Fatherland 
in  the  "  Monatsschrift  fur  Stadt  und  Land."  He 
points  out  that  a  hundred  years  no  North  Schles- 
wiger  would  have  dreamed  of  calling  himself  a 
Dane.  The  Danishisation  of  the  country  was  of 
artificial  growth,  and  took  place  during  last  cen- 
tury only.  Ulrich  von  Hassel  comments  on  the 
divergent  views  of  Colonial  experts  as  to  the  need 
of  a  German  Colonial  army.  Dr.  Karl  Peters  con- 
siders that  only  small  bodies  of  troops  are  re- 
quired as  police,  but  Major  von  Wissmann  recom- 
mends increasing  the  numbers  of  troops,  both  na- 
tive and  German,  now  in  the  Colonies.  Such  a 
divergence  of  view  makes  it  difficult  to  decide 
what  is  to  be  done,  but  as  experts  are  very  prone 
to  suggest  courses  diametrically  opposed  to  one 
another,  there  is  nothing  wonderful  in  that.  The 
writer  mentions  .that  the  cultivation  of  vines  is 
being  pushed  in  German  West  Africa. 

Alfred  Semeran  contributes  a  short  and  inter- 
esting sketch  of  Hermann  Grimm  to  the  Octobe" 
"  Nord  und  Sud."  Hermann  Grimm,  son  of  the 
celebrated  fairy  tale  writer,  died  in  June  of  this 
year.  The  writer  calls  him  the  last  human  link 
with  Goethe,  although,  being  only  four  years  old 
when  the  great  master  passed  away,  the  link  can- 
not be  reckoned  very  strong. 

An  interesting  survey  of  Germany's  present  com- 
mercial position  and  the  future  outlook  is  given 
by  Professor  George  Adler  in  "  Die  Zukunft."  The 
article  is  a  review  of  Professor  Wolf's  book,  "Ger- 
many and  the  World's  Market."  The  title  of  the 
review,  "  The  American  Danger,"  suggests  the 
trend  of  the  book.  Professor  Wolf  summarily 
disposes  of  France  and  England  as  rivals,  owing 
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to  the  fact  that  coal  will  soon  be  more  expensive 
in  these  two  countries  than  in  Germany.  The 
iron  ore  output  of  the  last-named  has  increased 
lately  much  more  than  the  two  former.  Russia 
is  not  yet  a  serious  competitor,  but  the  United 
States  threaten  all  commercial  co^lntrie3.  Pro- 
fessor Wolf  suggests  as  the  only  remedy  a  United 
States  of  Europe  which  could  present  a  solid  re- 
sistance. It  is  difficult,  he  admits,  to  arrange 
such  a  thing,  but  mignt  begin  with  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, and  Switzerland;  then  have  the  aadition  of 
Holland  and  the  Balkan  States,  followed  later  by 
Italy,  France,  and  Belgium.  The  book  is  chiefly 
interesting  as  expressing  a  pretty  general  feeling 
abroad  that  something  drastic  must  be  done  if 
American  competition  is  to  be  successfully  com- 
bated. 


The  Italian  Reviews. 

The  editor  of  the  "Nuova  Antologia,"  Maggiorino 
Ferraris,  who  is  one  of  the  leading  economists  of 
Italy,  writes  strongly  and  despondently  in  his  re- 
view (October  16)  on  "  The  Vine  Crisis  "  in  Italy. 
The  crisis  arises  from  many  causes,  agricultural 
and  commercial;  but  it  has  been  rendered  acute 
by  the  partial  failure  of  the  vintage  this  year  owing 
to  the  heavy  rains  of  September.  "  There  was  a 
day,"  he  writes,  "  when  the  vintage  meant  rejoic- 
ings and  wealth;  to-day  it  means  suHering  and 
poverty.  .  .  .  Whole  populations  live  and 
labour  throughout  the  year  on  the  prospect  of  the 
vintage.  ...  If  the  crop  fails  it  means  ruin." 
In  a  lengthy  article  the  editor  points  out  the  many 
difficulties  with  which  the  vinegrower  has  to  cope; 
his  conclusion  is  that  neither  the  methods  of  cul- 
tivation nor  of  distribution  are  up-to-date.  He  re- 
commends a  higher  import  duty  on  foreign  wines, 
but  urges  that  the  only  real  remedy  lies  in  the 
thorough  organisation  of  vine-gi'owers  on  a  co- 
operative basis.  The  vine  problem  is,  in  fact,  but 
one  aspect  of  the  whole  question  of  agrarian  re- 
form, on  which  the  future  prosperity  of  Italy  de- 
pends. 

The  "  Rassegna  Nazionale  "  devotes  the  first 
place  in  its  issue  for  October  1  to  an  enthusiastic 
encomium  on  Monsignor  Spalding,  Bishop  of 
Peoria,  U.S.A.,  whose  sermons  in  Rome  a  couple 
of  years  ago  created  a  profound  impression.  Pro- 
fessor Vitali  begins  by  asserting  that  the  true 
Catholic  spirit  has  abandoned  Europe  and  taken 
refuge  in  America,  and  in  support  of  his  contention 
he  quotes  largely  from  the  speeches  of  Bishop 
Spalding,  a  selection  of  which  has  just  been  trans- 
lated into  French,  and  brought  out  under  the  edi- 
torship of  the  Abbe  Klein.  Bishop  Spalding  is  best 
known  as  a  persistent  advocate  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  men  and  women,  and  as  one  of  the  few 
leading  Americans  with  the  courage  opeuiy  to  op- 


pose the  Jingo  war-spirit  which  resulted  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines.  It  looks  as 
though  Bishop  Spalding  were  to  succeed  Arch- 
bishop Ireland  as  the  intellectual  leader  of  the 
more  modern  section  of  Catholic  opinion  in  France 
and  in  Italy. 

The  "  Riforma  Sociale  "  (October  15),  under  the 
title  "  Latin  Countries  judged  by  Anglo-Saxon 
Wi'iters,"  gives  an  excellent  review  both  of  Mr. 
Bodley's  "  France  "  and  Messrs.  Bolton  King's  and 
Okey's  "  Italy  To-day."  Of  the  material  accuracy 
and  the  sanity  of  judgment  displayed  by  the  latter 
the  reviewer  writes  in  the  highest  terms;  but  it  is 
curious  to  read  that  the  books  may  be  taken  as 
"  a  denial  of  that  tradition  of  isolation  both  in 
thought  and  action  which  has  been  so  dear  "  to  our 
national  pride,  and  as  a  proof  that  we  are  at  last 
beginning  to  interest  ourselves  in  the  history  and 
politics  of  other  nations. 

The  "  Rivista  Folitica  e  Letteraria  '"  is.  publish- 
ing a  series  of  letters  written  by  Crispi  tO'  a  friend 
on  public  affairs  during  the  years  1878-9.  They 
would  furnish  more  interesting  reading,  anyhow 
for  the  foreigner,  had  they  beeh  accompanied  by  a 
few  explanatory  notes.  One  would  like  to  know, 
for  instance,  the  precise  circumstances  under 
which  Crispi  wrote  in  August,  1879:  "My  heart 
bursts  at  the  thought  of  all  that  will  happen  in  our 
country.  Would  you  believe  it?  Several  times  I 
have  thought  of  resigning  my  seat  as  deputy  and 
leaving  Italy  for  good.  I  have  not  done  so,  for  in 
my  opinion  it  would  be  an  act  of  cowardice.  So 
I  shall  stay  here  and  die  here."  In  the  leading 
political  article  of  the  "  Rivista "  (October  15) 
"  XXX.,"  usually  friendly  to  England,  refers  to  her 
adoption  of  a  policy  of  violence  as  "  a  symptom 
as  much  in  contradiction  with  the  traditional  tone 
of  British  policy  as  it  is  significant  of  approaching 
decadence." 


Mr.  Harry  Furniss'  "  Confessiorns  of  a  Carica- 
turist "  appear  in  the  November  "  HaiT)er "  and 
in  the  "  Strand,"  the  ifirsit  time  perhaps  in  which 
two  articles  appeared  simultaneously  in  magazines 
published  in  London. 

Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett  furnishes  some  of 
his  recollections  of  Cardinal  Newman  to  "  Corn- 
hill."  Some  space  is  given  to  the  Cardinal's  view 
of  the  Italian  question.  On  the  relation  of  Italy  to 
the  Great  Powers  he  was  at  one  with  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  the  late  Sir  James  Lacaita.  "  It  was  his  ardent 
and  dying  desire  that  a  reconciliation  between 
Italy  and  the  Papacy  should  be  brought  about,  and 
that  the  Italian  people,  by  honourable  performance 
of  civic  duties,  loyalty  to  the  best  traditions  of 
their  race,  and  by  their  respect  for  religion,  should 
acquire  and  maintain  a  leading  place  among  thv! 
nations  of  the  earth." 
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ROBERT   LOUIS   STEVENSON'S   LIFE.* 


Last  month  the  loug-expected  biography  of  Ro- 
bert Louis  Stevenson  made  its  appearance.  Mr. 
Graham  Balfour  has  done  his  worlv  carefully  and 
well.  He  had  a  very  difficult  task,  but  he  has 
discharged  it  with  a  painstaking  conscientiousness. 
It  can  hardly  be  said  that  his  two  portly  volumes 
add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  Stevenson;  but  that 
vv-as  unavoidable.  Letters,  which  have  already 
been  published,  and  the  numerous  references  to  his 
life  which  appear  in  Stevenson's  own  writings, 
made  it  impossible  for  the  biography  ta  have  much 
that  is  new  to  tell  us.  Mr.  Balfour  has,  indeed, 
scrupulously  confined  himself  to  a  careful  piecing 
together  of  the  ample  material  which  has  already 
appeared  in  print,  supplementing  it  here  and  there 
by  extracts  from  unpublished  manuscrip:s,  jottings 
and  let.ers.  In  this  he  has  set  an  example  which 
we  are  glad  to  follow,  and  instead  of  reviewing  the 
book  in  the  usual  way,  it  will  probably  be  more 
interesting  to  the  reader  to  follow  Mr.  Balfour's 
example,  and  carefully  extract  from  his  pages  tho 
life  story  of  Stevenson  as  told  by  himself.  In 
this  way  it  will  be  possible  to  construct  a  kind 
of  biography  very  much  abbreviated,  but,  never- 
theless, one  which,  when  read,  will  perhaps  give  us 
a  better  idea,  both  of  the  book  and  its,  subject, 
than  would  be  possible  if  the  book  were  dealt  with 
in  the  usual  way. 


THE  STORY  OF  TUSITALA 
As  Told  by  Himself. 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  was  born  in  No.  8 
Howard  Place,  Edinburgh,  on  November  13,  1850. 
His  father  and  grandfather  before  him  had  been 
civil  engineers  and  builders  of  lighthouses.  His 
father,  Thomas  Stevenson,  although  a  somewhat 
austere  man,  both  in  religion  and  in  business,  had 
in  him  the  soul  of  romance.  Every  night  of  his 
life  he  made  up  stories,  by  which  he  put  himself 
to  sleep,  dealing  perpetually  with  ships,  roadside 
inns,  robbers,  old  sailors  and  commercial  travel- 
lers before  the  era  01  s:eam.  His  mother  was  a 
devoted  worshipper  of  her  son,  who  ./as  an  only 
child,  and  delicate  withal.  She  carefully  cher- 
ished every  scrap  of  his  writing  from  his  earliest 

*•'  The  Life  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson."  By  Graham 
Balfour.  Two  volumes.  Price  25s.  net.  'Methuen 
and  Co. 


childhood.  His  first  efforts  at  tales  or  histories 
were  taken  down  by  herself  or  some  other  amanu- 
ensis before  he  was  able  or  willing  to  write. 
Nearly  every  letter  he  ever  sent,  every  compli- 
ment to  him,  and  every  .word  of  praise,  all  were 
carefully  preserved  long  before  he  showed  any  de- 
finite promise  of  becoming  famous.  From  such 
parents  was  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  born,  and  by 
them  was  he  brought  up — with  the  short  in*-orval 
of  one  year— until  he  went  to  the  university  in 
1867.  The  following  extracts  are  taken  textually 
from  Stevenson's  own  account  of  his  childhood:  — 

"I  am  one  of  the  few  people  in  the  world  who 
do  not  forget  their  own  lives.  ...  I  have  pleased 
myself  often  by  saying  that  I  had  a  covenanting  child- 
hood. ...  I  believe  I  was  what  is  called  a  good 
child.  I  learned  large  passages  of  Scripture  and  hymns, 
and  recited  them,  I  understand,  witn  very  good  ac- 
tion and  emphasis.  After  I  was  in  bed,  I  used  to  be 
heard  lying  awake  and  repeating  to  myself,  crooning 
over  to  myself  in  the  dark,  certain  curious  rambling 
effusions  which  I  called  my  songstries.  .  .  .  That 
I  was  eminently  religious  there  can  be  no  doubt.  I 
had  an  extreme  terror  of  hell  implanted  in  me  besides, 
by  my  good  nurse,  which  used  to  haunt  me  terribly 
on  stormy  nights  waen  the  wind  had  broken  loose,  and 
was  going  about  the  town  like  a  Bedlamite.  On  such 
nights  I  would  lie  awake,  and  pray,  and  cry  until  I 
prayed  and  cried  myself  to  sleep;  and  if  I  can  form 
any  notion  of  what  an  earnest  prayer  should  be^  I 
imagine  that  mine  was  such.  .  .  .  All  this  time,  be 
it  borne  in  mind,  my  health  was  of  the  most  precari- 
ous description.  Many  winters  I  never  crossed  the 
threshold;  but  used  to  lie  on  my  face  on  the  nursery 
floor  chalking  or  printing  in  water  colours  the  pictures 
from  illustrated  papers.  Although  I  was  never  done 
drawing  and  painting,  ...  I  never  had  any  real 
pictorial  vision.  I  beautifully  illustrated  my  lack  of 
real  feeling  for  art  by  a  very  early  speech  which  I  have 
had  repeated  to  me  by  my  mother.  '  Mamma,'  said  I, 
'  I  have  drawed  a  man.      Shall  I  draw  his  soul  now?' 

"  My  ill-health  principally  chronicles  itself  by  the 
terrible  long  nights  that  I  lay  awake  troubled  continu- 
ally with  a  hacking,  exhausting  cough,  and  praying  for 
sleep  or  morning  frjm  the  bottom  of  my  shaking  little 
body.  Other  night  scenes  connected  with  my  iH- 
health  were  the  little  sallies  of  delirium  that  used 
to  awaken  me  out  of  a  feverish  sleep,  in  such  agony  of 
terror  as,  thank  God,  I  have  never  suffered  since  T 
dreamed  I  was  to  swallow  the  world,  and  the  terror 
of  the  fancy  arose  from  a  complete  conception  of  the 
hugeness  and  populousness  of  our  sphere. 

'■  My  recollection  of  the  long  nights  when  I  was  kept 
awake  by  coughing  are  only  relieved  by  the  thought  of 
the  tenderness  of  my  nurse,  a  second  mother,  Alicon 
Cunningham.  She  was  more  patient  than  I  can  sup- 
pose of  an  angel.  Hours  together  she  would  help 
and  console  me.  '  It's  you  that  gave  me  a  passion  for 
the  drama,  Cummie.'  '  Me,  Master  Lou,'  she  said,  '  I 
never  put  foot  inside  a  playhouse  in  my  life.'  '  Ay. 
woman,'  said  he,  '  but  it  was  the  grand  dramatic  way 
ye  had  of  reciting  the  hymns.'" 
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It  was  she  who  introduced  him  to  the  Camer- 
•onian  Dream,  which  made  the  most  indelible  im- 
pression upon  his  fancy,  and  was  the  earliest  piece 
of  literature  which  awakened  in  him  the  senti- 
;nient  of  romantic  Scottish  history.  When  he  was 
six  years  old,  he  competed  for  a  prize  offered 
by  his  uncle  for  the  best  history  of  Moses.  He 
dictated  his  version  of  it  to  his  mother  on  hve 
successive  Sunday  evenings.  A  Bible  picture-book 
was  given  as  an  extra  prize,  and  from  that  time 
forward  it  was  the  desire  of  his  heart  to  be  an 
•author.  When  he  was  two-and-tweuty,  he  wrote 
.an  unpublished  manuscript,  a  reminis  ;enc?  of  Co- 
linton  Manse,  where  he  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
in  his  holidays,  and  when  his  illness  eompelled 
his  removal  from  town.  From  this  we  take  the 
following  extracts:  — 

"The  lawn  was  a  favourite  play-ground.  A  lilac 
that  hung  its  scented  blossom  out  of  the  glossy  semi- 
cirque  of  laurels  was  identified  by  my  playmates  as 
that  tree  who.^e  very  shadow  was  death.  Once,  as  I 
lay  playing  '  hunter,'  hid  in  a  thiclc  laurel,  and  with 
a  toy  gun  upon  my  arm,  I  worked  myself  so  hotly 
into  the  spirit  of  my  play,  that  I  think  I  can  still  see 
the  five  antelopes  coming  sweeping  round  the  lawn 
and  round  the  deodar;  it  was  almost  a  vision. 

"  I  would  often  get  someone  for  amanuensis,  and 
write  pleasant  narratives,  which  have  fallen  some  de- 
gree into  unjust  oblivion.  One,  I  remember,  had  for 
scene  the  Witches'  Walk,  and  for  heroine  a  kitten. 
-Another  story  consisted  mainlv  of  bungling  adapta- 
tions from  Mayne  Reid.  After  dinner,  when  tue 
lamp  was  brought  in  and  shaded,  there  was  a  great 
cipen  space  behind  the  sofa  lett  entirely  in  the  shadow. 
This  was  my  special  domain.  Once  round  the  corner 
of  the  sofa,  I  had  left  the  lightsome,  merry  indoors, 
and  was  out  in  the  coo'  dark  night.  I -could  almost 
-see  the  stars.  I  looked  out  of  the  back  windov/  at  the 
ijushes  outside.  I  lay  in  the  darkest  corners,  rifle  in 
hand,  like  a  hunter  in  a  lonely  bivouac."    ■ 

His  mother  and  his  nurse  read  to  him  so  con- 
stantly that  it  was  not  until  he  was  eight  years  of 
age  that  he  took  any  pleasure  in  reading  to  him- 
self. The  first  sense  of  the  pleasure  of  reading 
■came  to  him  suddenly,  and  is  recorded  by  him  as 
follows:  — 

"  The  day  bad  been  Avarm.  Then  came  the  evening. 
Avith  a  "reat  flash  of  colour  and  a  heavenlj^  sweetness 
in  the  air.  I  was  sent  into  the  village  on  an  errand, 
and  taking  a  book  of  fairy  tales  went  down  alone 
■through  a  far  wood,  reading  as  I  walked.  How  often 
since  tiien  has  it  befanen  me  to  be  hanpy  so!  But 
that  was  the  first  time.  The  shock  of  that  pleasure 
I  have  never  since  forgot,  and  if  my  mind  serves  me  to 
the  last  I  never  shall,  for  it  was  then  that  I  knew  that 
I  loved  reading." 

Although  he  had  no  brothers,  he  had  more  than 
"fifty  first  cousins,  forty  being  on  his  mother's,  side: 

"  We  children  had  naturally  many  plays  together.  I 
usually  insisted  on  the  lead,  and  was  invariably  ex- 
hausted to  death  by  the  evening.  I  can  still  remem- 
ber what  a  fury  of  play  would  descend  upon  me.  We 
lived  together  in  a  purely  visionary  state,  and  we  never 
lired  of  dressing  up." 

When  he  was  six  years  of  age,  he  first  entered 
the  realms  of  gold  described  in  "  A  Penny  Plain, 
and  Twopence  Coloured,"  the  region  of  the  toy- 
theatre  and  the  scenery  of  Skeltdom.      His  regular 


schooling  began  in  1859,  but  it  was  very  intermit- 
tent, owing  to  his  ill-health.  He  spent  one  term 
at   an   English    boarding-school    at   Isleworth. 

'■  I  have  never  played  at  cricket.  I  like  football 
very  much.  But  I  knew  at  least  one  little  boy  who 
was  mightily  exercised  about  the  presence  of  the  ball, 
and  had  to  spirit  himself  up,  whenever  he  came  to 
play,  with  an  elaborate  story  of  enchantment,  and  take 
the  missile  as  a  sort  of  talisman  bandied  about  in 
conflict  between   two   Arabian  nations." 

When  he  was  fourteen  he  came  home  to  be  the 
leader  of  a  number  of  boys  who  played  all  man- 
ner of  wild  tricks  upon  their  neighbours,  and,  hav- 
ing a  black  pony,  which  he  named  "  Hell,"  he  be- 
came a  reckless  rider. 

'■  And  this  year,  too,  at  the  ripe  age  of  fourteen 
years,  I  bought  a  certain  cudgel,  got  a  friend  to  load 
it,  and  thenceforward  walked  the  tame  ways  of  the 
earth  my  own  ideal,  radiating  pure  romance — but  still 
but  a  puppet  in  the  hand  of  Skelt. 

"  Towards  the  end  of  September,  when  school-time 
was  drawing  near,  and  the  nights  were  already  black, 
we  would  begin  to  sally  from  our  respective  villas, 
each  equipped  with  a  tin  bull's-eye  lantern.  .  .  The 
essence  of  this  bliss  was  to  walk  by  yourself  in  the 
black  night;  the  slide  shut,  the  top-coat  buttoned: 
not  a  ray  escaping,  whether  to  conduct  your  footsteps 
or  to  make  your  glory  public,  a  mere  pillar  of  dark- 
ness in  the  dark,  and  all  the  while  deep  down  in  the 
privacy  of  your  fool's  heart,  to  know  you  had  a  bull'-s- 
eye  at  your  belt,  and  to  exult  and  sing  over  the 
Jmowledge." 

In  the  years  1862  and  1863  he  travelled  a  good 
deal  on  the  Continent  with  his  father,  where  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  one  of  Dumas'  novels. 
Of  his  first  introduction  to  Shakespeare,  we  read:  — 

•■■  I  never  supposed  that  a  book  was  to  command 
me  until,  one  disastrous  day  of  storm,  the  heaven  full 
of  turbulent  vapours,  the  street  full  of  the  squalling  of 
the  gale,  the  windows  resounding  under  bucketsful  of 
rain,  my  mother  read  aloud  to  me  "  Macbeth.'  I  can- 
not say  I  thought  the  experience  agreeable;  .  .  . 
it  was  something  new  and  shocking  to  be  thus  ravished 
by  a  giant,  and  I  shrank  under  the  brutal  grasp.  But 
the  spot  in  memory  is  still  sensitive;  nor  do  I  ever 
read  that  tragedy,  but  I  hear  the  gale  howling  up  the 
vallej-  of  the  Leith.  ' 

In  his  last  school  he  was  always,  starting  manu- 
script illustrated  magazines,  which  were  so-metimes 
circulated  at  a  charge  of  one  penny  per  reading. 
The  "  Schoolboys'  Magazine  "  of  1863  was  the  first. 
It  was  followed  by  the  "  Sunbeam  Magazine,"  an 
illustrated  miscellany  of  fact,  fiction  and  fun, 
edited  by  R.  L.  Stevenson,  which  expired  in  its 
third  number.  Besides  writing  these  short  tales, 
he  wrote  a  drama,  and  before  he  was  fifteen  had 
wasted  reams  of  paper  on  a  novel  which  centred 
round  the  murder  of  Archbishop  Sharp.  His  first 
book  was  a  small  green  pamphlet,  entitled  "  The 
Pentland  Rising;  a  Page  of  History,  1666."  "  My 
style,"  said  he,  "  is  from  the  Covenanting  writers.' 
The  next  year  he  went  to  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, where,  in  his  own  phrase,  "  he  acted  upori 
an  extensive  and  highly  rational  system  of  truan- 
try,"  which  caused  him  a  great  deal  of  ti'ouble  to 
put  in  exercise. 
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■■  It  is  good  for  boys  to  be  violent  and 
imruly,  and  to  hate  all  constituted  au 
thority,  for  it  is  of  suoh  boys  that  good 
citizens  are  made." 

In  1870  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
police,  and  was  bound  over  to  keep 
the  peace.  When  at  college,  he  thus 
describes  what  was  really  his  own  ex- 
perience in  theological  matters:  — 

"He  got  hold  of  some  unsettling  works, 
the  I^ew  Testament  among  others,  and 
this  loosened  his  views  of  life  and  led 
him  into  many  perplexities.  ...  In 
this  way  he  caine  upon  many  depressed 
ambitions  and  intelligences  stunted  for 
want  of  opportunity,  and  this  also  struck 
him.  He  began  to  perceive  that  life  was 
a  handicap  upon  strange,  wrong-sided 
principles,  and  not,  as  he  had  been  told, 
a  fair  and  equal  race.  He  began  to 
tremble  that  he  himself  had  been  un- 
justly favoured,  when  he  saw  all  the 
avenues  of  wealtii,  and  held  unwearingly 
open  before  so  idle,  desultorj',  and  so  dis- 
solute a  being  as  himself.  .  .  .  My 
friend  was  only  unsettled  and  discour- 
aged, and  filled  full  with  that  trumpeting 
anger  with  which  young  men  regard  in 
justices  in  that  first  blush  of  youth;  al- 
though in  a  few  years  they  will  tamely 
acquiesce  in  their  existence,  and  know- 
inglj-   profit   by   their   complications," 

Some  years  later,  when  he  was 
twenty-eight,  he  wrote  from  Paris  to 
his  father: — 

■■  A  thought  has  come  into  my  head 
wliich,  I  think,  would  interest  you. 
Christianity  is,  among  other  things,  a 
very  wise,  noble,  and  strange  doctrine  of 
life.  ...  I  begin  to  grow  an  old  man 
— a  little  sharp,  I  fear,  and  a  little  close 
and  unfriendly;  but,  still,  I  have  a  good 
heart,  and  believe  in  myself  and  my  fel- 
low-men and  the  God  Who  made  us  all. 
.  .  .  Of  all  passages  bearing  on  Chris- 
tianity in  that  form  of  a  worldly  wis- 
dom, themost  Christian,  and,  so  to  speak, 
the  key  of  the  whole  position,  is  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  revenge.  And  it 
appears  that  this  came  into  the  world 
through  Paul!  There  is  a  fact  for  you. 
It  was  to  speak  of  this  that  I  began  thi« 
letter;  but  I  have  srot  into  deep  seas 
and   nmst  go  on. 

"  There  is  a  fine  text  in  the  Bible — I  don't  know 
where — to  the  effect  that  all  things  work  together  for 
good  to  those  that  love  the  Lord.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem  to  you,  everything  has  been,  in  one  way  or 
the  other,  bringing  me  a  Httle  nearer  to  what  I  think 
you  would  like  me  to  be.  'Tis  a  strange  world,  but 
there  is  a  manifest  God  for  those  who  care  to  look 
for  Him. 

"  I  date  my  new  departure  from  three  circumstances 
— natural  crowth.  the  coming  of  friends,  and  the  study 
of  Walt  Whitman.  ...  I  take  to  tue  New  Testa- 
ment; change  startling:  growing  desire  ror  truth;  Spen- 
cer should  have  done  better  with  the  New  Test." 

These  are  brief  notes  of  a  manuscript  which  was 
never   written:  — 

"  I  come  next  to  W^hitman's  '  Leaves  of  Grass,'  a 
book  of  singular  service — the  book  which  tumbled  the 
world  upside  down  for  me.  blew  into  space  a  thousand 
cobwebs  of  genteel  and  ethical  illusion,  and  ha'ving  thus 
shaken  my  tabernacle  of  lies,  set  me  back  again  upon  a 
strong  foundation  of  all  the  original  and  manly  virtues, 
^'lose  upon  the  back  of  my  discovery  of  Whitman  I  came 
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under  the  influence  of  Herbert  Spencer.  No  more 
persuasive  Rabbi  exists,  and  few  better.  I  should  be 
much  of  a  hound  if  I  lost  my  gratitude  to  Herbert 
Spencer. 

"  All  through  my  boyhood  and  youth  I  was  known  and 
pointed  out  for  the  oattern  of  an  idler;  and  yet  I  wa» 
always  busy  on  my  own  private  end,  which  was  to  learn 
to  write,  I  kept  always  two  books  in  my  pocket — one 
to  read,  one  to  write  in.  As  1  walked,  my  mind  was 
busy  fitting  what  I  saw  with  appropriate  words.  When 
I  sat  by  the  roaaside  I  would  either  read,  or  a  pencil 
and  a  pennv  version-book  would  be  in  mv  hand,  to  note 
down  the  features  of  the  scene,  or  commemorate  some 
halting  stanzas.       Thus  I  lived  Avith  words. 

"And  what  I  thus  wrote  was  for  no  idterior  use;: 
it  Avas  written  consciously  for  practice.  It  was  not 
so  much  that  I  wished  to  be  an  author  (though  T 
wished  that  too)  as  that  I  had  vowed  that  I  would 
learn  to  Avrite.  ...  I  read  a  book  or  a  passage  that 
particularly  pleased  me,  in  which  a  thing  was  said 
or  an  effect  rendered  with  propriety,  in  which  there 
was  either  some  conspicuous  force  or  some  happy  dis- 
tinction in  the  stvle,  1  must  sit  down  at  once  and  set 
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myself  to  ape  that  quality.  I  was  unsuccessful,  and 
[  knew  it;  and  tried  again  and  was  again  usuccess- 
tul,  and  ahvay  unsuccessful;  but  at  least  in  these  vain 
oouts  I  got  some  nractice  in  rhythm,  m  harmony,  in 
construction  and  the  co-ordination  of  parts. 

"That,  like  it  or  not,  is  the  way  to  learn  to  write; 
whether  I  have  profited  or  not,  that  is  the  way.  It 
was  so  Keats  learned,  and  there  Avas  never  a  finer 
temperament  for  literature  than  Keats'.     .     .     . 

"  It  is  the  great  point  of  these  imitations  that  there 
otill  shines,  beyond  the  student's  reach,  his  inimit- 
.ible  model.  Let  him  try  as  he  please,  he  is  stiljsure 
of  failure;  and  it  is  an  old  and  a  very  true  saying, 
'.hat  failure  is  the  only  high  road  to  success.  I  must 
have  had  some  disposition  to  learn;  for  I  clear-sightedly 
condemned  my  own  performances. 

"  Of  that  great  change  of  campaign  which  decided 
all  this  part  of  my  life;  and  turned  me  from  one 
whose  business  was  to  shirk  into  one  whose  business 
was  to  strive  and  persevere,  it  seems  to  me  as  though 
all  that  had  been  done  by  .someone  else.       The  life  of 

Goethe  affected  me;  so  did  that    of    Balzac 

1  was  never  conscious  of  a  struggle,  nor  registered  a 
vow,  nor  seemingly  had  anything  personally  to  do  with 
the  matter.  I  came  about  like  a  well-handled  ship. 
There  stood  at  the  wheel  that  unknown  steersman 
whom  we  call  God." 

"  What  a  man  truly  wants,  that  will  he  get,  or  he 
will  be  changed  in  trying." 

On  May  19,  1880,  Robert  T.,ouls  Stevenson  was 
married  to  Fanny  van  de  Grifc,  in  California.  Two 
years  before  his  death  he  wrote:  — 

"  As  I  look  back,  I  think  my  marriage  was  the  best 
move  I  ever  made  in  my  life.  Not  only  would  I  do 
it  again,  I  cannot  conceive  the  idea  of  doing  otherwise. 
1  love  my  wife.  I  don't  know  how  much,  nor  can  nor 
shall  unless  I  lost  her." 


TO  MY   WIFE. 

Trusty,  dusky,  vivid,  true, 

With  eyes  of  gold  and  bramble-dew, 

Steel-true    and    blade-straight 

The  great  artificer 

Made    my    mate. 

!  Honour,  anger,  valour,   fire; 

A  love  that  life  would  never  tire, 

Death    quench   or   evil   stir. 

The  mighty  mastier  gave  to   her. 

Teacher,  tender,  comrade,  wife, 
A  fellow-farer,   true  through   life, 
I  Heart-whole   and   soul-free 

The   august   father 
Gave  to  me. — ("Songs  of  Travel,"  No.  XXVI.) 

From  this  point  Stevenson's  literary  career  may 
be  said  properly  to  have  begun.  Nor  is  there  any 
need  to  follow  in  such  minute  detail  the  story  of 
a  life  which  was  spent,  first,  largely  in  dodging 
death;  and,  secondly,  in  producing  books  such  as 
"Treasure  Island,"  "The  Story  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde,"  and  many  other  books  which  all  the 
world  knows.  There  are  one  or  two  items,  how- 
ever, which  may  be  mentioned  as  illustrating  the 
way  in  which  he  bore  the  ill-health  which  so 
often  confined  him  to  a  sick  bed:  — 

"  I  never  Avas  bored  in  my  life.  The  dream  of 
my  life  is  to  be  the  leader  of  a  great  herd  of  irregular 
cavalry,  and  my  favourite  attitude  turning  in  the  saddle 
to  look  back  at  my  whole  command,  some  five  thousand 
strong,  following  me  at  the  command,  gallopins:  up 
the  road  out  of  the  burning  valley  by  moonlight." 


"  In  one  of  my  books,  and  in  one  only,  the  characters 
took  the  bit  in  "their  teeth.  All  at  once  they  became 
detached  from  the  Hat  paper.  They  turned  their  backs 
on  me,  and  walked  off  bodily,  and  from  that  time 
my  task  was  stenographic.  It  Avas  they  Avho  spoke; 
it  AA'as  they  Avho  Avrote  the  remainder  of  the  story. 

In  politics,  his  biographer  says  that  Stevenson 
would  usually  have  voted  Conservative,  but  he 
only  twice  took  a  keen  interest  in  British  politics. 
One  occasion  was  when  Gordon  died,  and  the  other 
was  at  the  time  of  the  boycotting  of  women,  in 
the  Land  League  days  in  Ireland.  About  the  for- 
mer he  felt  so  strongly  that  he  never  could  for- 
give himself  for  not  having  spoken  up  when  Gor- 
don was  left  to  his  fate.  So  keenly  did  he  feel  this 
that  when  he  meditated  writing  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  about  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  he  could 
think  of  no  other  signature  open  to  him  than 
"  Your  fellow-criminal  in  the  sight  of  God,"  so  he 
did  not  write  the  letter.  It  was  the  case  of  the 
Curtons  in  Castle  Island,  County  Kerry,  which 
roused  him  to  a  passionate  interest  in  the  Irish 
question.  He  regarded  the  case  of  the  Curton 
family  as  a  concrete  instance  in  which  it  behoved 
England  to  do  her  duty.  So  as  no  one  else  moved, 
he  propo-sed  to  take  action  himself.  As  a  man  of 
letters  he  was  not  tied  down  to  any  one  place 
in  which  to  do  his  work,  so  he  proposed  to  take 
the  Curtons'  farm  and  live  there,  with  his  wife  and 
step-son.  His,  father's  illness,  however,  kept  him 
in  England,  but  he  abandoned  the  design  with 
reluctance,  and  was  to  the  last  never  well  satis- 
fied that  he  had  done  right  in  giving  way. 

His  popularity  grew  apace.  The  "  New  York 
World  "  offered  him  £2,000  for  one  article  a  week 
for  a  year.  This  he  refused.  In  1883  he  wrote 
to  his  mother:  — 

"  My  six  books  >  since  1878  haA^e  brought  me  in  up- 
AA'ards  of  £600,  about  £400  of  which  came  from  maga- 
zines." 

It  was  in  1888  that  he  began  those  cruises  in  the 
South  Seas  which  led  him  ultimately  to  live  and 
to  die  in  Samoa.  To  describe  his.  life  in  Samoa 
would  be  too  much  of  a  demand  upon  our  space, 
and  besides  it  is  still  so  recent  that  there  is  no 
need  to  follow  his  biographer  in  the  description  of 
his  life  at  Vailima.  The  natives  named  him  Tusi- 
tala,  the  Feller  of  Falls.  Scarcely  anywhere  else 
in  the  world  could  there  be  found  among  the  dwell- 
ings of  men  a  deeper  silence  than  in  Stevenson's 
house  in  the  forest.  Here,  surrounded  by  a  hibis- 
cus hedge,  six  feet  high,  and  a  mass  of  scarlet 
double  blossoms,  he  spent  the  closing  years  of  his 
life,  a  kind  of  Highland  chieftain  in  the  midst 
of  a  motley  clan  of  islanders  and  others.  During 
his  mother's  first  period  of  residence  at  Vailima, 
Stevenson  used  every  morning  at  eight  to  have 
family  prayers,  at  which  the  whole  household  were 
present.  Ultimately  the  practice  of  family  wor- 
ship was  reserved  for  Sunday  evenings  only,  when 
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a  chapter  of  the  Samoan  Bible  was  read,  Samoan 
hymns  were  sung,  and  the  service  concluded  with 
the  native  version  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  which 
was  repeated  after  the  following  prayer,  written 
by  Stevenson  himself  for  the  purpose:  — 

•■'We  thank  Thee  for  this  place  in  which  we  dwell; 
lor  the  love  that  unites  us;  for  the  peace  accorded  to 
us  this  day,  for  the  hope  with  which  we  expect  the 
morrow;  for  the  health,  the  work,  the  food,  and  the 
bright  skies,  that  make  our  lives  delightful;  for  our 
friends  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  and  our  friendly  helpers 
in  this  foreign  isle.  .  .  .  Give  us  courage  and  gaiety 
and  the  quiet  mind.  Spare  to  us  our  friends,  soften  to 
us  our  enemies.  Bless  us,  if  it  may  be,  in  all  our 
innocent  endeavours.  If  it  may  not,  give  us  strength 
:o  encounter  that  which  is  to  come,  that  we  may  be 
brave  m  peril,  constant  in  tribulation,  temperate  in 
wTath,  and  in  all  change  of  fortune  and  down  to  the 
gates  of  death,  loyal  and  loving  one  to  another." 

He  was  warm  in  his  appreciation  of  the  benefits 
conferred  upon  the  natives  by  the  British  ProLes- 
lant  Missions  in  the  Pacific.  He  gave  them  his 
influence  and  his  money,  and  for  a  time  took  a 
Bible  class  of  young  half-caste  lads  every  Sunday 
afternoon. 

His  life  in  Vailima  was  full  of  activity— t)0th  lit- 
erary, political,  and  administrative.  But  death, 
which  had  pursued  him  all  his  life,  overtook  him 
in  his  forty-fifth  year.  It  came  very  suddenly.  On 
Thanksgiving  Day,  November  29,  he  gave  a  dinner 
to  all  his  American  friends.       On  December  3  he 
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•  TUSITALA." 

'■  Out  here  alone ,  by  the  garrulous  v,'ater,  under 
the  silence  of  the  high  wood,  broken  by  incongru- 
ous  sounds  of  birds."—"  Vailima  Letters." 


was  busy  writing  all  the  morning  at  his  half-fin- 
ished bo'Ok,  "  Weir  of  Hermiston."  At  sunset  he 
came  downstairs,  talking  eagerly  of  a  lecturing 
tour  in  America  that  he  was  anxious  to  make,  as 
he  was  not  so  well.  He  was  helping  his  wife  on 
the  verandah,  talking  eagerly,  when  suddenly  he 
put  both  hands  to  his  head,  and  cried  out:  "  What 
is  that?  Do  I  look  strange?"  Even  as  he  did  so, 
he  fell  on  his  knees  beside  her.  He  was  carried 
to  a  chair,  but  consciousness  had  gone,  and  at  ten 
minutes  past  eight  o'clock  he  died.  The  evening 
before  his  death,  at  the  Sunday  evening  service, 
he  used  the  following  prayer,  w^hich  he  had  written 
for  the  use  of  his  family:  — 

"  We  beseech  Thee,  Lord,  to  behold  us  with  favour, 
folk  of  many  families  and  nations,  gathered  together 
in  the  peace  of  this  roof;  weak  men  and  women,  sub- 
sisting under  the  covert  of  Thy  patience. 

"  Be  patient  still;  suffer  us  yet  a  while  longer — 
with  our  broken  purposes  of  good,  with  our  idJe 
endeavours  against  evil— suffer  us  a  wJiile  longer 
to  endure,  and  (if  it  may  be)  help  us  to  do  better. 
Bless  to  us  our  extraordinary  mercies;  if  the  day  come 
when  these  must  be  taken,  have  us  play  the  man  under 
affliction.  Be  with  our  friends;  be  with  ourselves. 
Go  with  each  of  us  to  rest;  if  any  awake,  temper  to 
them  the  dark  hours  of  watching;  and  when  the  day 
returns,  return  to  us,  our  sun  and  comforter,  and 
call  us  up  with  morning  faces  and  with  morning  hearts 
—eager  to  labour,  eager  to  be  happy,  if  happiness  shall 
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be  our  portion— and  if  the  day.  be  marked  for  sorrow, 
strong  to  endure  it. 

'•  We  thank  Thee  and  praise  Thee;  and  in  the  words 
of  Him  to  whom  this  day  is  sacred,  close  our  obla- 
tion." 

He  was  laid  to  rest  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
hill.  Upon  the  stones  that  are  piled  over  his 
grave  were  inscribed  the  familiar  verses  of  his  own 
Requiem:  — 

Under  the  wide   and   starry   sky, 
Dig  the  grave  and  let  me  lie. 
Glad  did  I  live  and  gladly  die. 
And  I  laid  me  down  with  a  will. 

This  be  the  verse  j^ou  grave  for  me : 
■■  Here    he    lies    where    he    longed    to    be; 
Home  is  the  sailor,  home  from  sea, 
And  the  hunter  home  from  the  hill." 

Mr.  Balfour  says  that  since  his  death  the  chiefs 
have  tabooed  the  use  of  firearms  on  the  hills  where 
he  lies,  that  the  birds  may  build  there  undisturbed, 
and  raise  about  his  bier  the  songs  that  he  loved  so 
well.  There  we  may  leave  him;  but  before  we  close 
the  notice  of  this  interesting  book,  we  would  add 
one  or  more  items  from  the  closing  chapters. 
Stevens.on's  hair  was  fair,  even  yellow,  until  he 
Avas  five-and-twenty;  after  that  it  i-apidly  deep- 
ened, and  in  later  years  was  quite  dark.  He  was 
about  five  feet  ten  in  height,  slender  in  figure, 
and  thin  to  the  last  degree,  looking  rather  like 
a  Pole. 

Mr.  Balfour  speaks  again  and  again  of  the  blaze 
of  energy  which  he  displayed  in  everything  thai 
he  did.  He  produced  nearly  four  hundred  pages 
a  year  for  twenty  years,  although,  as  he  said,  writ- 
ing to  Mr.  Meredith,  "  For  fourteen  years  I  have 
not  had  a  day's  real  health.  I  have  wakened  sick, 
and  gone  to  bed  weary.  I  have  done  my  work  un- 
flinchingly. I  have  Avritten  in  bed,  and  written 
out    of    it;    written    in    hemorrhages,    written    in 


sickness,  written  torn  by  coughing,  written  when 
my  head  swam  for  weakness." 

He  w^as  ever  strong  on  the  side  of  law  and  order, 
believing  that  everything  else  was  secondary  "  in 
that  embroiled,  confounded  ravelment  of  politics, 
but  to  protect  the  old,  and  the  weak  and  the  quiet 
from  that  bloody  wild  beast  that  slumbers  in  man.  ' 
But  he  was  hugely  exercised  by  the  Anarchists: 
■'  People  whose  conduct  is  inexplicable  to  me,  and 
yet  their  spiritual  life  is  higher  than  that  of  most. 
This  is  just  what  the  early  Christians  must  have 
seemed  to  the  Romans." 

"  I  never  met  anyone,"  said  Mr.  Balfour,  "  who 
hated  cruelty  of  any  kind  with  so  lively  a  horror, 
I  had  almost  said  with  so  fanatical  a  detestation, 
from  his  earliest  years."  In  1881  he  interfered  to 
stop  a  man  who  was  ill-treating  his  dog.  The 
owner  objected  to  this  attack  on  the  right  of  a 
man  to  do  what  he  liked  with  his  own.  Steven- 
son replied: — "  It's  not  your  dog,  it's  God's  dog, 
and  I  am  here  to  protect  it." 

In  the  appendices  Mr.  Balfour  prints  an  address 
which  Stevenson  delivered  to  the  Samoan  students 
at  Malua  in  January,  1890,  and  also  the  address 
which  he  wrote  for  the  Women's  Missionary  As- 
sociation of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  New 
South  Wales  three  years  later.  Still  more  inter- 
esting is  the  collection  of  prayers  which  he 
wrote  for  use  in  Vailima.  They  form  an  appendix 
by  themselves,  and  are  headed  "  For  Success," 
"  For  Grace,"  "  At  Morning,"  "  At  Evening,"  "  In 
the  season  of  rain,"  "  Before  a  temporary  separa- 
tion," "  For  Friends,"  "  For  the  Family,"  and  "  For 
Sunday." 

The  volumes  close  with  a  copious  index,  and  a 
chronological  list  of  all  Stevenson's  writings  and 
contributions  to  periodical  literature. 


The  Westminster  Review. 

One  of  the. articles  most  likely  to  be  heard  of  in 
the  November  issue  is  Mr.  P.  Barry's  on  South  Afri- 
can  financial  reorganisation,  which,  with  Mr. 
White's  tuberculosis  problem,  is  well  worth  peru- 
sal. 

"  The  Cobden  Club  against  Free  Trade  "  is  the. 
scare  title  of  an  unsigned  paper  which  is  intended 
to  show  that  the  Cobden  Club  does  not  extend  its 
c:ui?.ade  against  monopolies  to  the  monopoly  in 
land.  The  writer  endorses  Mr.  H.  W.  Lucy's  fore- 
cast that  .the  Government  will  go  to  the  country 
on  the  cry  of  '"  Fair  Trade." 

"  Mars  and  his  Paymaster "  is  an  interesting 
historical  survey  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Stevens  of  the  way 
soldiers  have  been  paid. 

Mr,  B.  A.  Parkyn,  writing  on  "  Oratory,"  indi- 
cates three  points  before  the  orator:    (1)   To  un- 


derstand and  express;   (2)  to  please;   (3)  to  stir  the 
emotions. 


The  "  Los  von  Rom  "  movement  is  described  in 
the  ■'  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review  "  by 
Superintendent  lee.  theol.  Ferdinand  Cisar.  Pie 
says  that  the  movement,  which  at  first  was  only  a 
German  national  one,  is  now  changing  slowly  into 
a  religious  one.  It  has  cost  Rome  16,000  persons, 
o'i.  whom  Protestantism  has  gained  10,000  to 
12,000. 

In  "  Harmsworth's  Magazine  "  for  November  a 
paper  on  "  Crossing  the  Channel  by  Rail  "  discusses 
various  more  or  less  practicable  schemes  for  ren- 
dering the  Channel  crossing  less  terrible — a  bridge, 
a  submerged  bridge,  a  ferry  carrying  trains  on 
board,  and  a  travelling  platform  driven  by  an  elec- 
tric motor  along  a  submarine  bridge. 
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AN    IDEAL    COLLEGE    rOR    GIRLS, 


METHODIST    LADIES'    COLLEGE,    HAWTHORN,    VICTORIA. 

"l-f  there  is   a.  College   in  Australia  that  trains  its  girls  to    be    la.dies  it  is   the  Methodist  Ladies' 
College."— A  Parent  in  New  South  Wales. 

"The  best  praise   of  the  College   is  that  it  tra.ins  its  girls   in  character.    This   is  what  a.  parent 
values."— A  Victorian  Parent. 


How  can  we  best  ensure  the  happiness  and  suc- 
cess of  our  daughters'  lives?  What  can  we  do  to 
secure  for  them  an  education  of  the  most  modern 
and  efficient  type,  and  under  the  happiest  con- 
ditions; an  education  which  shall  develop  both 
the  character  and  the  intelligence,  and  fit  a  girl 
for  the  greaL  duties  and  relationships  of  life''  This 
is  the  question  that  perplexes  the  minds  of  many 
parents;  and  the  best  concrete  answer  to  it  is 
found  in  the  Methodist  Ladies'  College. 

"  The  Methodist  Ladies'  College,  Hawthorn.  Vic- 
toria, is  a  fine  example,"  says  the  "  Leader,"  "of 
what  is,  being  done  for  the  best  education  of  girls. 
It  has  achieved  an  almost  unequalled  success.  Its 
managers  claim,  with  a  natural  pride,  that  it  has 
more  resident  students  under  its  lofty  roof,  on  its 
green  lawns,  and  in  its  busy  class  rooms,  than  any 
other  girls'  college  in  Australia.  And  its  repu- 
tation attracts  to  it  girls  from  all  the  seven  colo- 
nies, from  Fiji,  etc.  The  teaching  quality  of  its 
staff  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  it  includes 
six  University  graduates  and  experts  in  every 
branch  of  art.  If  college  life  is,  bright,  happy,  and 
stimulating  anywhere,  it  certainly  enjoys  all 
these  conditions  under  the  roof  of  the 
Methodist  Ladies'  College.  .  .  .  And  while 
the  College  claims  to  be  Christian  ivi 
atmosphere  and  ideals,  anything  less  sectarian  in 
administration  can  hardly  be  imagined.  All  evan- 
gelical Churches  are  represented  in  its  staff  and 
classes,  and  girls  of  all  Churches  amongst  the 
students  are  under  the  direct  charge  of  eminent 

ministers     of     their     own     Church A 

college  may  best  be  judged,  perhaps,  by  the 
faces  of  its  own  students.  We  give  some  faces 
from  the  ranks  of  the  M.L.C.  girls,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  showing  how  fair  and  happy  Australian  girl 
life  can  be." 


UNIVERSITY    SUCCESSES. 

The  University  results  of  the  Methodist  Ladies' 
College  are  of  the  highest  order.  Many  of  its  stu- 
dents have  taken  degrees  in  Medicine,  Art,  and 
Science.  Fourteen  students  passed  out  of  seven- 
teen officially  "  sent  up  "  by  it  in  the  last  Matricu- 
lation, and  two  of  the  unsuccessful  missed  by  onlj' 
one  point  each!  This  is  the  highest  proportion  of 
passes  secured  by  any  college.  There  wei'e 
no  failures  in  Greek,  Algebra,  French,  German, 
Botany,  Geography,  and  Music,  and  only  one  in 
English  and  Physiology.  Further,  thirteen 
"  Honours  "  weie  obtained  in  English,  French,  and 
German.      This  is  a  single  year's  record! 

The  girls  of  the  College  come  from  reiflned  and 
happy  homes,  and  the  College  is  administered  so  as 
to  supply,  as  far  as  possible,  all  that  the  children  of 
such  homes  can  wish.  A  trained  and  excellent 
staff  of  servants  is  kept;  an  exquisite  comfort  and 
cleanliness  is  maintained  throughout  the  College; 
a  professional  cook  is  employed,  and  the  dietary  is 
ample  and  varied. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Experience  has  shown  that  many  young  ladies 
who  have  completed  the  ordinary  scliool  course, 
or  have  outgrown  the  ordinary  school  age,  or,  from 
the  state  of  their  health,  are  unable  to  bear  the  full 
strain  of  ordinary  school  work,  would  yet  like  tu 
avail  themselves  of  College  life  and  privileges,  if 
.special  arrangements  could  be  made  to  meet  their 
wishes;  if,  for  example,  they  could  be  allowed  to 
select  for  themselves  the  studies  they  are  to  pursue, 
and  were  permitted  a  larger  freedom  as  to  their 
hours  of  work  and  general  conditions  of  life  than  is 
either  possible  or  desirable  for  school  girls  as  a 
class.  To  meet  this  wish,  there  has  been  organised 
Avhat  may  be  described  as  an  extra-College 
course,  reserved  for  special  students  only. 
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The  number  of  sLudents  admitted  to  it  is 
strictly  limited,  and  only  those  are  received  who, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  College  authorities,  can  be 
prudently  trusted  to  take  part  in  the  life  of  tha 
College,  and  yet  be  free  from  the  close  supervision 
•eually  maintained.  A  drawing-room  is  kept  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  special  students,  and  they  as- 
sociate on  terms  of  friendship  with  tHe  teaching 
staff  of  the  College. 
They  are  under  the 
general  supervision 
of  the  Lady  Super- 
intendent; but,  sub- 
ject to  certain  gen- 
eral rules,  have 
such  freedom  as  is 
enjoyed  by  the  el- 
der daughters  of  an 
orderly   household. 

The  excra-College 
course  consists  of 
(1)  Accomplish- 
ments; (2)  Lan- 
guages and  Litera- 
ture; (3)  Science; 
(4)  Practical  Sub- 
jects. All  the  teach- 
ing resources  of  a 
great  city  are  prac- 
tically at  the  ser- 
vice of  special  stu- 
dents, while  the 
scholastic  a  t  m  o  - 
sphere,  the  orderly 
and  refineu  life,  and 
the  general  over- 
sight of  the  College 
ensure  wise  direc- 
tion and  wholesome 
stimulus  to  the  stu- 
dent herself. 

Area  of  Influence. 

There  is  a  re- 
markable flow  of 
students  to  the  Me- 
thodist Ladies'  Col- 
lege from  every  col- 
ony in  Australasia, 
a  result  due  to  the 

reputation  for  care  in  management,  purity  of  ton?, 
high  quality  of  teaching,  and  the  perfect  comfort  of 
its  domestic  arrangemen:s  which  the  M.L.C.  en- 
joys. A  few  sentences  from  a  recent  report  may  be 
quoted  as  describing  the  position  and  success  cf 
the  College:  — 

Our  day  scholars  come  from  every  suburb  in  gi'eater 
ilelbourne;  but  we  have  also  in  our  classes  girls  from 


New  South  Wales,  from  South  Australia,  from  Tas- 
mania, from  Queensland  to  the  furthest  north,  from 
Wcitern  Australia,  and  fror.i  XeAV  Zealand.  Not  a  few 
of  our  students,  in  going  home  for  the  Christmas  holi- 
days, and  returning,  travel  distances  ranging  from  1,500 
to  3,500  miles.  In  many  cases  families  have  come  from 
other  colonies  and  taken  up  tlieh-  residence  in  our 
neighbourhood,  that  their  daughters  might  attend  the 
[Methodist  Ladies'  College.  These  facts  go  to  pi-ove  that 
the  College  is  visible  all  over  Australia.  It  belongs  not 
so  much  to  Victoria  and  to  Melbourne  as  to  every  colony 
and   every   capital   in   the  group. 

It  may  be  added 
that  the  Methodist 
Ladies'  College  of- 
fers special  advan- 
tages to  girls  from 
the  s  e  m  i-tropical 
colonies.  The 
change  to  the  cooler 
air  of  Melbourne 
and  life  under  the 
orderly  and  perfect 
health-conditions  O'f 
the  College  never 
fail  to  put  new 
vigour  into  the 
blood  and  a  new 
glow  up  on  the 
cheeks  of  girls  who 
come  from  North- 
e  r  n,  Western,  or 
Central  Australia. 


A  GARDEN  GROUP. 


Junior  Pupil?. 
The  President's 
report  for  1900  says: 
"  The  work  of  the 
College  is  made  hard- 
er, and  the  progress 
of  our  stiidents  in 
many  instances  is 
made  slower,  because 
parents  are  careless 
about  the  earlier 
stages  of  their  chil- 
dren's education. 
They  seem  to  think 
that  any  teaching,  no 
matter  how  crude  and 
imperfect,  is  good 
enoueh  for  '  a  mere 
child,'  so  long  as  it  is 
'  cheap.'  But  bad 
teaching  is  always 
dear;  and  it  is  most 
costly  for  the  very 
young.  It  might  al- 
most be  said  that,  for 
educational  purposes, 
the  years  betwixt  six 
and  twelve  in  a  girl's  life  are  of  more 
importance  than  those  betwixt  twelve  and  six- 
teen. Inadequate  teaching  is  bad  at  all  stages;  but  it 
is  most  deadly  in  the  first  years  of  a  girl's  life.  There 
is  no  reason  why  a  girl  should  not  matriculate,  without 
cram  or  strain,  by  the  time  she  is  sixteen,  if  only  she 
is  wisely  taught  from   the  beginning. 

"  The  fees  in  the  M.L.C.  for  very  j'oung  girls  are  on 
the  most  moderate  scale:  yet  on  the  teaching  of  its 
youngest  classes  it  expends  the  utmost  care  and  skill. 
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To  send  a  girl  late  to  college  life  is  unfair  both  to  the 
college  and  to  the  girl;  and  parents  may  be  urged  to 
fashion  their  children's  education  from  the  very  first 
on  one  plan,  and  that  the  very  best  and  most  scientific 
available." 

To  secure  the  whole  training  of  its  Students 
fronn  their  earliest  years  the  fees  in  the  Junior 
School  (under  10)  have  been  for  the  present  year 
greatly  reduced. 


WHAT  IS  SAID  OF  THE  METHODIST  LADIES' 
COLLEGE. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  letters  of 
parents  received  during  1901.  They  are  samples, 
it  may  be  added,  of  scores  of  similar  letters  re- 
ceived: 

A  parent  from  the  country  writes: 

"  My  wife  and  mj'self  are  much  pleased  with  M 's 

progress,  more  especially  Avith  the  brush.  Her  paint- 
ings have  quite  beautified  the  old  home,  and 
have  been  very  much  admired.  j\I^  has  received  many 
compliments  for  her  work.  .  .  .  We  are  glad  to  en- 
trust her  to  your  kind  and  thoughtful  care  again. 
With  congratulations  to  yourself  and  staff  for  the 
splendid  headway  your  students  make.     .     .     .'' 

Another  parent  in  the  country  writes: 
'  I  and  mine  will  always  speak  well  of  the  College." 
From  a  parent  whose  girls  nave  been,  for  some 
years,  day-girls  at  the  College: 

">sow  that  their  school  years  are  coming  to  an  end, 
it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  say  what  I 
hope  will  be  the  life-long  benefit  they  have  derived  from 
being  alumnae  of  the  M.L.C.  Their  progress  amply 
repays  my  wife  and  myself  for  any  sacrifice  we  have 
made  to  secure  them  this  great  advantage." 

From  a  parent  of  another  day-girl: 
'■  My  wife  and  I  join  in  expressing  our  heartiest 
thanks  to  yourself  and  your  staff  for  the  kindness  and 
consideration  shown  to  our  daughter  during  her  course 
at  the  M.L.C.  She  was  brought  up  to  the  matricula- 
tion standard  without  any  strain  or  injury  to  her 
health,  at  a  comparatively  early  a^e;  and,  under  test, 
her  education  has  proved  thorough,  and  not  a  mere 
smattering." 

A  country  banlcer,  whose  two  daughters  were 
resident  students,  writes: 

"  Both  girls  will  be  with  you  for  another  term.  This 
decision  is  influenced  materiallv  by  the  strong  feeling 
of  regard  and  appreciation  you  and  your  staff  have 
inspired  them  with  I  am  satisfied  that  my  daughters 
have  the  good  fortune  to  be  where  they  have  every  ad- 
vantage that  talent,  tone,  and  exceptional  kindness  can 
give  to  schoal-firls." 


From  a  country  minister: 

"  We  are  very  grateful  to  you,  indeed,  for  all  the 
kindness  to  our  daughter.  The  College  was  a  very 
happy  home  to  her  for  the  two  vears  she-  was  there. 
She  is  never  weary  telling  us  of  the  great  kindness  and 
care  she  always  received. 

A  New  South  Wales  squatter  writes: 
"  My  girls — and  all  the  girls — speak  so  highly  of  the 
College  and  of  its  head.      There  is  perfect  kindness  and 
constant   thoughtfulness.       The  girls'   letters   give   evi- 
dence of  markeu  improvement." 

A  South  Australian  lady  writes: 

"  I  Avanted  my  girl  to  be  brought  up  amongst  lady- 
like companions,  and  to  be  happy;  and  I  must  con- 
gratulate you  on  accomplishing  what  is  not  only  my 
desire,  but  what,  I  am  sure,  is  the  desire  of  hundreds  of 
other  mothers  as  well." 

A  New  South  Wales  lady  writes: 

"  We  have  every  confidence  in  your  kindness,  and  can 
trust  our  girl  to  your  College,  knowing  that  she  Avill  be 
well  cared  for  at  every  point.  .  .  .  Again  thanking 
you  personally  for  your  great  kindness  to  both  our 
girls." 

A  parent  in  the  country  writes: 

"  I  wish  I  could  have  left  my  girl  with  you  for  an- 
other year.  She  speaks  of  you  all  with  the  utmost 
gratitude,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  her." 

From  a  parent  whose  daughters  have  been  day- 
students:— 

"  I  look  upon  the  M.L.C.  as  a  real  temple  of  purity, 
kindness,  and  happy  girl-life." 

"  The  Young  Man  "  (London)  says: 

"  British  readers  will  probably  have  but  little  idea 
of  the  national  importance  of  this  institution.  It  has 
earned  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  High 
Schools  for  girls,  not  in  Australia  only,  but  in  all  the 
world.  Its  students  are  drawn  from  all  the  seven  colo- 
nies. The  gardens  and  grounds  in  summer  are  like  a 
fairy  vision;  the  art  studios,  drawing-rooms,  school- 
rooms, baths,  and  tennis  courts  combine  culture,  recrea- 
tion and  refinement  with  homeliness  and  comfort." 


WHAT  IT  ALL  COSTS. 

The  College  represents  a  large  capital  expendi- 
ture, and  is  maintained  at  a  great  annual  cost,  but 
it  does  not  exist  for  the  purpose  of  making  profit. 
Its  purpose  is  to  serve  the  general  cause  of  Chris- 
tian education  throughout  Australasia;  and  its 
fees  are  made  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  the 
working  cost  of  a  great  institution.  Clever  and 
diligent  girls  are  aided  by  scholarships.  Half 
train  or  tram  fare  is  allowed  to  day  students  from 
other  suburbs. 
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PUT  A  FACE  VALUE  ON  YOUR  PROPERTY 


By  Using  ABSOLUTELY  PURE  LEAD— under 
Chemical  Analysis.  SANITARY  PAINT.  .  . 
DURESCO.  PATENT  ZINC  WHITE,  and 
PAINTERS'   REQUISITES. 

AS    SUPPLIED    BY 


mall  Papers. 


(Estab.  1859.) 


JAMES   SANDY   &   CO., 

Plate  and  Sheet  6!a$$  Itlercbams,  ,   . 
Oil  and  Colormen,  Artistic  Decorators, 


® 


(Estab.  1859,) 


271    and    330    GEORGE    STREET, 
SYDNEY. 


YOU     CANNOT    HAVE    BETTER     THAN     THE    BEST.  THIS     IS    IT. 

TAN    WILLOW    OALF. 


Will    Wear    Wonderfully. 


25 


Carriage    Paid 


We    have    Others    in   Tan   and   Black,    from    12  6. 


Ladies'  Glace  Kid  and  Patent  Boots  and  Shoes  in  gfreat  variety. 

WHITELAW  &  CO.,  Makers, 

755    SWANSTON    ST.,    MELBOURNE. 


Call   or   Send   for   Catalogue. 


mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  RevlexKS. 
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BUSINESS    DEPARTMENT. 


TH£  FINANCIAL   HISTORY   OF   THE  MONTH   IN  AUSTRALASIA. 

By  "  Austealian ." 


The  Financial  Position  of  Australia. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  note  greater  discussion 
of  this  important  question.  For  a  very  long  period 
pa^t  the  "  Review  of  Reviews "  has  studiously  kept 
this  matter  to  the  front,  and  the  result  has  been  that 
public  attention  is  now  being  devoted  a  little  more 
regularly  to  our  finances.  We  have  never  striven  to 
hide  the  fact  that  these  States  will  be  landed  in  a  very 
serious  position  unless  a  period  now  ensues  marked  by 
economy.  Wasteful  extravagance  and  profligate  ex- 
penditure have  been  common  throughout  the  States, 
particularly  in  New  South  Wales,  and  the  result  is  that 
those  who  have  studied  the  question  are  becoming 
alarmed  at  the  position.  The  claptrap  answer  that 
the  greater  part  of  our  public  debt  is  represented  by 
valuable  assets  is  less  frequently  used,  and  a  great  vigi- 
lance on  loan  expenditure  is  noticeable  in  two,  at  least, 
of  the  States. 

The  most  unsatisfactory  part  of  Australian  finance 
is  the  failure  of  the  State  Treasurers  to  make  the 
accounts  balance,  though  the  revenue  has  increased 
marvellously  during  the  past  few  years.  To  sliow  this 
clearly,  we  append  a  summary  of  the  financial  state- 
ments of  the  six  Commonwealth  States  for  the  past  ten 
years:— 

Revenue.  Expenditure. 

1891-92  ..  £25,167,749  ..  £26,413,462 
1892-93  ..  24,359,885  ..  25.962,108 
1893-94  ..  23,538,681  ..  24,965,479 
1894-95  ..  23,795,144  ..  23,788,722 
1895-96  ..  24.381,152  ..  24.994,499 
1896-97  ..  25,690,061  ..  25,978,303 
1897-98  ..  26,204,138  ..  26,452,709 
1898-99  ..  27,244,082  ..  26,751,962 
1899-1900  ..  28,685.314  ..  28,094,513 
1900-1901     ..        30,648,351         ..         31,4.54,394 

In  the  period  compared,  the  revenue  has  increased 
from  its  lowest  point  by  £7,110,000.  Expenditure  has 
risen  from  the  lowest  point  touched  by  £7,666,000. 
On  the  ten  financial  years  the  total  deficits  were 
£6,240,937,  and  the  surpluses  £1,089,343,  the  net  result 
for  the  ten  years  being  a  deficit  of  £5,151,594.  This 
may  be  called  the  visible  deficit,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  State  Treasurers'  book-keeping  has  been  ac- 
cepted as   correct,   in   the   compilation   of   the   figures. 


The  public  debt  of  Australia  is  given  by  Coghlan  thus: 


1891. 

New  South  Wales £.52,950,733 

Victoria 43,638,897 

Queensland    29,457,134 

South  Australia 20,347,125 

Western  Australia 1,613,594 

Tasmania 7,110,290 


1901. 
£67,361,246 
55,406,118 
36,850,314 
26,423,805 
12,709,430 
8,511,005 


Total     £155,117,773       £207,261,918 

According  to  Coerhlan  the  total  amount  expended  on 
the    Government    railways    to    June    30    last    exceeds 

£126,500,000.  Now,  the  latest  railway  accounts  for 
tue  whole  Commonwealtn  show  a  nominal  deficit  of 
over  £670,000  in  the  working,  and  a  real  deficit  of  over 

£800,000,  excluding  credit  taken  for  services  performed 
and  not  paid  for.  That  £800,000  represents  something 
like  £21,000,000  of  capital  expendetl  not  earning  in- 
terest, which  is  taken  on  Coghlan  s  basis.  So  that 
one  in   every    £6   expended   on   railways   fails   to   earn 


^V\(EJV/^ 


ASSURANCE  CO. 


Our  Debts. 

A  net  deficit  of  £5,150,000  on  the  ten  years  is,  in  it- 
self, a  serious  item;  but  we  have  to  bear"  in  mind  that 
during  that  period  something  over  £16,000,000  of  loan 
moneys  has  been  expended  in  absolutely  unreproduc- 
tive  works.  We  have  no  desire  to  be  unduly  pessi- 
mistic, but  these  figures  clearly  show  that  our  system 
of  public  finance  is  rotten,  and  there  is  greater  neces- 
sity for  economy  now  than  there  was  in  1893.  Where 
has  there  been  any  lightening  of  taxation  in  the  lasb 
ten  years?  Siirc'y  an  increase  of  over  £7,100,000  should 
have  led  to  lighter  taxes! 


Fire  Losses  Paid  Exceed  £23,000,000. 
Premium  Income  Exceeds  £1,100,000. 


VICTORIAN  BRANCH :  60  MARKET  SL,  MELBOURNE. 


ROBERT  W.  MARTIN,  Manager. 
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SECURE    A    SHARE    OF    THE    PROF/TS 

OF    THE 

AUSTRALIAN  MUTUAL  PROVIDENT  SOCIETY 

For   the    CURRENT    YEAR,    by    Ef  I  ECTINU   a    LIFE    ASSURANCE    POLICY    with    that   Office 
BEFORE   THE   CLOSE   of   the   YEAR. 


NOTE-Tho  amount  of  PROFIT  distributed  amongst  the  Policy-holders  for  THE  ONE  YEAR,  190O,  exceeded 

FIVE    HUNDRED    AND    THIRTY-SEVEN    THOUSAND    POUNDS    CASH. 


ACTUAL 

EXAMPLES    of   BONUSES    DECLARED  as  at  31st  December.   1900,  on 
\Vhole=Life  Policies  Effected  during  DECEMBER,   1900. 

PoLicr  No. 

Age. 

Sum  Assueed. 

Peemium  Paid. 

1900  Revehsionaey 
Bonus. 

246,325 
246.434 
246,490 
246,257 
246,693 
245,450 
246,080 

18 
22 
28 
32 
40 
46 
51 

500 
300 
500 
200 
1,500 
500 
500 

£     s.    d. 

8  15  10 

5  18     3 

11     9     7 

5     12 

48     6     3 

19  12  11 

23     6     3 

£    s.    d. 
7    0    0 

4  8     0 
7     6     0 
2  16     0 

20     4     0 
6  10     0 

5  16    0 

Vest  when 

Policies  have 

been 

Two  (2)  Years 

in  force. 

VICTORIA  BRANCH  OFFICE:   459  Collins  St.,  Melbourne. 


W.  J.  WALKER,   Resident  Secretary. 


auy  interest  at  all.  The  other  five-sixths  earns  in- 
terest, and  no  more.  Is  not  this  a  serious  matter? 
Our  railways  form  Oiie  of  the  much-talked-of  assets  and 
'■  reproductive  "  works  which  are  supposed  to  reduce 
almost  to  nothing  the  incidence  of  our  immense  debt. 

Other  departments  can  be  similarly  taken.  The  Post 
and  Telegraph  Department,  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Government,  last  year  allowing  for  interest 
charges  showed  a  net  loss  of  close  on  £300.000,  which 
represents  another  £80,000.000  capital  expenditure  not 
earninq  interest.  The  water  supply  and  sewerage  it 
is  difficult  to  deal  with  accurately,  but.  approximately, 
of  the  £160,000,000  of  loan  funds  apphed  to  so-called 
reproductive  works  close  on  £3.5,000,000  does  not  earn 
interest.  The  total  expended  on  unreproductive  works 
is.  approximately,  £47.000,000,  and  the  total  of  the 
debt  directly  non-interest  bearing  is,  therefore. 
£82.000,000,  a  very  heavy  load  for  a  country  with  3^ 
millions  of  inhabitants  to  bear. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  "  Review  of  Reviews,"  Cogh- 
lan  stated  that  the  annual  interest  and  other  charges 
on  the  public  debt  of  Australasia  were  £9,578.291,  while 
the  actual  receipts  from  reproductive  works  was 
£.5.122,900  (representing  interest  on  £1.37,000,000  out  of 
a  debt  of  £2.50,000.000  for  Australa.sia).  leaving  the 
enormous  deficit  of  £4,4.5.5..391.  Against  this,  of  course, 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  revenue  received  indirectly; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  a  very  large,  and  far  too 
great,  proportion  of  our  immense  debt  is  entirely  un- 
reproductive. Yet  can  it  be  said  that  there  has  been 
any  tendency  to  decrease  unreproductive  expenditure, 
or  lessen  the  burden  of  taxation?  As  a  fact,  the  official 
figures  clearly  show  that  on  very  few  occasions  has  our 
expenditure  of  loan  moneys  on  unreproductive  works 
been  larger  than  it  is  at  present!  The  time  is  near 
at  hand  when  the  people  will  feel  the  incidence  of  the 
great  public  debt  keenly,  and  it  behoves  all  who  have 
the  interest  of  Australia  at  heart  to  take  up  this  im- 
portant  subject,   and   force   economy   on   the   fourteen 


Parliaments  which  bless  ( ?)  Australia  at  this  particula'- 
period.  In  Victoria  we  have  been  particularly  conser- 
vative with  loan  moneys  of  late,  which  is  one  satis- 
factory point;  but  the  revenue  is  in  many  cases  un- 
wisely expended.  Tliose  who  criticise  and  watch  our 
finances  will  soon  be  recognised  as  worthy  of  honour — 
at  present  they  are  not  even  favourably  considered. 

The  Tariff. 

On  October  8  the  Tariff  was  introduced.  On  Decem- 
ber 14  the  House  of  Representatives  adiourned  for  a 
month,  having  in  the  interval  disposed  of  78  items 
out  of  1.36.  DLscussion  has  not  been  marked  by  either 
brilliancy  or  rapidity.  On  the  alterations  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  speak  with  great  certainty.  The  Opposition 
certainly  scored  victories  in  the  apparel  and  textile 
divisions;  but  elsewhere  the  chief  reductions  appear  to 
have  come  from  Ministerial  compromises.  Naturally, 
trade  has  been  much  affected  by  the  drawn-out  discus- 
sion, and  is  likely  to  be  still  more  .so  before  the  final 
schedules  are  agreed  to,  in  March  or  April  next.  Of 
the  sixty-eip-ht  alterations  under  the  various  headings 
in  the  tariff,  sixty-four  have  been  decreases,  and  only 
four  increases,  the  balance  being  agreed  to.  The  Min- 
isterial concessions  are  included  in  the  sixty-four;  but 
it  is  fair  to  argue  that,  without  the  presence  of  a  strong 
Opposition  and  Labour  Party,  the  concessions  would 
not  have  been  made.  It  is  regrettable  that  any  dis- 
tinction should  have  been  made  between  cottons;  an 
all-round  duty  of  5  or  7^  per  cent,  would  have  saved 
immense  bother;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the 
schedules  are  recommitted,  this  matter,  with  others, 
will  be  considered.  The  cigar  duty  is  an  abortion,  and 
is  worthy  of  the  strongest  condemnation;  but,  gener- 
ally speaking,  the  altered  tariff  is  a  fair  one,  and, 
though  pressing  somewhat  heavily  on  the  necessaries 
of  life,  cannot  be  regarded  as  crushing. 


Rbvikw  of  Rbvib». 

bBCKUBiSR  20,  19U1. 
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THE    BANK    OF    AUSTRALASIA. 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1835). 


Paid-up  Capital  ... 

Reserve  Fund  (of  which  i500,000  is  invested  in  2}  per  cent.  Conscls  at  i 

of  the  bank) 
Eeserve  Liabihty  of  Proprietors  under  the  Char' er 


the  remainder  being  used  n  the  business 


£l,600,ro0 


HALF-YEAELY  REPOET  of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Australasia,  with  1  he  Accounts  for  the  Half- Year  to  15th  April,  1901,  presented 
to  the  Proprietors  at  the  Half -Yearly  Meeting,  held  on  Thursday  3rd  October,  1901. 
Report. 

The  Directors  submit  to  the  Proprietors  the  Balance-sheet  as  at  15th  April  last,  with  the  Profit  Account  for  the  half-year  to  that 
date.  After  providing  (or  rebate  on  bills  current,  for  British  and  cclonial  rates  ard  taxes,  and  for  all  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  the  net 
profit  for  the  half-year  amounted  to  £145  118  15s.  9d. 

From  this  sum,  increased  by  £U,010  19s.  lOd.  brought  forward  fr^m  the  previous  half-year,  the  Directors  have  appropriated  f  25.000 
to  write  down  the  Reserve  Fund  Consols  to  £90  per  cent.,  £30  000  to  the  Reserve  Fund,  and  £10.000  in  reduction  of  the  cost  of  bank 
premises,  leHving  a  net  disposable  b  .lance  of  £94,159  15s.  7d.,  of  which  the  Dividend  declared  will  absorb  £S0,OC0,  and  there  will  then 
remain  f  14.159  15 -■.  7d.  to  be  carried  forward  to  next  account. 

Since  the  date  of  tho  la^t  report  branches  of  the  bank  have  been  opened  at  Davyhurst  and  Laverton,  in  Western  Aiutr  lia;  and  at 
Peak  Hill,  in  New  Pou'h  Wales. 

The  dividend  declared  is  at  the  rat?  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  £2  per  share  for  the  half  year,  and  will  be  payable,  free  of  income 
tax,  in  London  and  in  the  colonies,  on  the  4th  October.  C.  G.  HAMILTON,  Chairman. 

4  Threadneedle-street,  London,  23rd  Septembor,  1901. 

PROFIT   ACCOUNT  from  October  15,  1900,  to  April  15,  1901. 


Undi\ided  Profit,  October  15,  1900 
Le.'s  Dividend,  March,  1901 

Profit  f.r  the  half-year  to  April  15,  1901,  after  deducting  Rebate  on  Bills  Current 
at  balance  date  (£8,777  17s.  7d.)  aud  making  proxifion  for  all  bad  and  doubtful 
debts  ... 
Less— 

I.  Charges  of  Management- 
Colonial— 
Salaries  and  Allowances  to  the  Colonial  Staff,  includ- 
ing   the     Superintendent's    Department    and   150 
Branches  and  Agencies 
General  Expenses,  including  Bent,  Repairs,  Stationery, 
Travelling,  &a. 
London — 
Salaries 
General  Expenses      .. 


II.  Kates  and  Taxes- 
Colonial 
Loudon 


£272,571    0  10 


£94,040  19  10 
80,000    0    0 


£14,040  19  10 


£79.(542    6    3 
20,360  18    6 


.'.'. 

5 
15 

2 

8,5-28 
3,229 

15 
4 

5 
2 

£8,983 
6,701 

£111.767 
15,fiS5 

4 

0 

4 

9 

Total  amount  of  unappropriated  profit... 
From  which  deduct — 

To  write  down  Reserve  Fund  Consols  to  £90  per  cent. 

For  transfer  to  Reserve  Fund 

For  reduction  in  cost  of  bank  premises 


127,152    5    1 


£25,000  0  0 
30  000  0  0 
10,000    0    0 


145,118  15    9 
£150,159  15    7 


Leaving  available  for  Dividend 


£94,1.59  15    7 


BALANCE    SHEET,  April    15,    1901. 


LIABILITIES. 


Dr. 

Cirotdation  

Deposits     

Bills  payable,  and  other  liab  lities 


Capital        

Reserve  Fund       

(Of  which  £500,000  is  invest- 
ed in  2J  per  cent.  Consols 
at  90,  the  remainder  being 
used  in  the  business  of  the 
bank,) 

Profit    account,    undivided 
balance  


£509,248 
13,971,890 
2,669,081 


0    0 
9  10 

4    4 


£17,150,219  11    2 


91.1.59  15    7 


£iy7!l9.379     9     9 


ASSETS. 

Specie,  bullion,  and  cash  balances 

Loans  at  call  and  at  short  notice     

British  Government  Securities        

India  and  colonial  Governments'  Securities 


Bills  receivable,  advances  on  securities,  and  other 
assets    

Bank  premises  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
London  


Cr. 

£3,154,822  8  8 

1,001.000  0  0 

1,006,399  6  9 

413,385  7  1 

£5,605,607  2  6 

13,793,426  5  9 

400,846  1  6 


F.  H.  BLOGG,  Accountant.  R.  W.  JEANS,  Manager. 

We  have  examined  the  cash  and  securities  in  London,  and  the  London  books,  and  hive  verified  the  transfers  from  the  several 
branches  in  the  colonies,  aud  we  beg  to  report  that,  in  our  opi  ion,  the  foregoiog  is  a  full  and  fair  balance-sheet  of  the  b  uk,aiid  tbat  it 
xhibits  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the  srate  of  the  bank's  affairs  as  shown  by  the  books 

London.  19th  September,  1901.  WELTON,  JONES  &  CO.,  Auditcrs. 
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COLONIAL    MUTUAL 
1  FIRE  I 

INSURANCE    COMPANY     LIMITED. 


Insurance, 


FIRE 

ACCIDENT     . 
EMPLOYER'S 

LIABILITY 
FIDELITY 

GUARANTEE 
PLATE-GLASS 

BREAKAGE 
MARINE. 


OFFICES. 

MELBOURNE— 60  Market  Street. 
SYDNEY— 78  Pitt  Street. 
ADELAIDE— 71  King  William  Street. 
BRISBANE— Creek  Street.     ' 
PERTH— Barrack  Street. 
HOBART— Collins  Street. 
LONDON— St.  Michael's  Alley,  Cornhill,  E.G. 
WM.  L.  JACK, 

Manager. 


AUSTRALIAN 
MUTUAL    PROVIDENT 


SOCIETY 


HOLDS  THE   WORLD'S  RECOBD  FOR   BONUSES. 


Cash  Bonus  for  One  Year,  1900-£537,895 
Cash  Bonuses  already  divided  £9,253,771 


MOST   LIBERAL   POLICY   CONDITIONS. 

MOST    ECONOMICAL    MANAGEMENT. 
MOST   STRINGENT   RESERVES. 


EVERY  YEAR  A  BONUS  YEAR. 


DIRECTORS   OF  THE  VICTORIA   BRANCH: 
SiWATO*  SiE  W.  A.  Zeal,  K.C.M.O.,  Chairman. 

James  Crick,  Esq.,  J  P.,  Deputy-Chairman. 

The  Hos.  A.  Deakis,  M  P.       Joiis  Cooke,  Esq. 

William  Heset  Miller,  Esq. 


i59   Collins  Street, 
Melbourne. 


J.  WAI.KKIl, 

ReSIDE.ST   SKKVTJitLj, 


On  the  matter  of  estimates  of  revenue,  it  is  notice- 
able there  has  been  some  discussion.  In  the  "  Review 
of  Reviews  "  of  October,  the  opinion  was  advanced 
that  the  tariff,  as  printed,  would  yield  from  £10,000,000 
to  £10,500,000.  and  tlui-.'  is  little  doubt  but  that  this 
is  correct.  The  cstiinati'~  which,  accoraing  to  Mr. 
Kingston,  were  caroiull,\  mnipiled  by  expert  ofhcers — 
are  absolutely  worthless  m  many  cases,  not  because  of 
any  error  in  "calculation,  but  simply  because  the  greater 
part  of  our  customs  statistics  are  as  incorrect  as  it  is 
possible  to  be.  One  article  only  has  been  referred  to 
by  the  protectionist  journal,  as  showing  to  what  extent 
errors  have  crept  in.  I'he  line  referred  to  is  timber, 
from  which  the  Commonwealth  Government  expects  to 
receive  £119,000.  Experts  prove  by  figures  of  imports 
and  consumption  that  Victoria  alone  will  yield  nearly 
that  amount  of  revenue.  And  so  on  in  other  lines. 
The  alterations  so  far  made  in  the  tariff  mean  less 
revenue  by  from  £300,000  to  £400,000  on  the  customs' 
figures;  but  in  all  these  discussions  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  though  the  effect  of  the  tariff,  as  imposed, 
will  not  be  to  immediately  stifle  imports,  the  gradual 
tendency  will  be  for  the  percentage  of  imported  goods 
used  locally  to  decline,  and  the  revenue  to  decrease  in 
the  same  ratio. 

Investment  Dead. 

The  subsidence  in  values  on  the  Stock  Exchange  con- 
tinues. Investment,  apart  from  speculation,  appears 
to  be  dead  for  the  time  being.  A  list  of  representa- 
tive mining  securities  and  investment  stocks  is  given 
below,  showing  the  fall  on  the  past  four  months:  — 

Aug.  Dee. 

Debentures — 

Victoria,  4  p.c £106  10    0  ..£105    0    0 

Victoria,  3  p.c 96    7    6  ..  95  15    0 

Victoria,  3  p.c.  stock    99    0    0  . .  99    0   0 

Metropolitan  Board,  3i  p.c...  100    0    0  . .  98  10    0 

Banks,  etc. — 

Colonial,  ordinary 110  ..  140 

Colonial,  preference 9  15    0  ..  970 

Commercial,  ordinary 0  14    0  . .  0  13   0 

Commercial,  preference    ....  6  13  p  . .  650 

London,   ordinary 4  10    0  . .  4   0    0 

London,  preference 11    5    0  ..  11    5    0 

Royal 0  17    0  . .  0  17    0 

National,  ordinary 3  13    0  . .  3  110 

National^  preference     11    8   0  ..  11    7    U 

Victoria,  ordinary 350  ..  310 

Victoria,  preference     11    4    0  . .  11    5    0 

Melbourne  Tramway    120..  lOG 

Goid— 

South  Germans 1  10    0  . .  0  16    0 

Birthdays 2    4    0  ..  116 

South  Glenfiries 17    0  . .  1  17    6 

Great  Boulder 0  18    0  . .  10    3 

Lake  View  Consols 7  10    0  ..  6  15    0 

Boulder  Perseverance 7  113  . .  9  17    6 

Ivanhoe 7  16    9  . .  7  12    G 

Associated 200  ..  250 

Silver-lead — 

Broken  Hill  Ppty 1  13    0  . .  1110 

Block  lO's 1  14    6  . .  1  10    0 

Broken  Hill  Sth.  (cont.)    ....  0  10    6  ..  0   9    6 

North  Broken  Hill 076  ..  073 

Sulphides     076  ..  076 

Copper — 

Mt.  Lyell 3  18    0  . .  3  18    0 

North  Mt.  Lyell 1  18    0  ..  1  16    0 

Chillagoe     0  113  . .  0    17 

Mt.  Garnet 1110  . .  17   6 

Tin— 

Bischoff 35    0    0  ..  35    0    0 

Briseis 084  ..  14t'j 

The  record  is  not  an  inspiriting  one.  Thirty-five 
securities,  etc.,  are  quoted;  twenty-two  show  reduction.s 
six  remained  stationary,  and  seven  showed  advances— 
mostly  small. 
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The  Cause. 

The  cloud  overhanging  the  Stock  Exchange  and  iti 
extended  interests  is  the  outcome  of  the  wholly  un- 
scrupulous and  often  mere  swindling  finauciai  trans- 
actions of  the  past  few  years.  The  mass  of  quotable 
rubbish  lying  there,  much  dishonest  in  its  origin  and 
dishonestly  kept  in  existence,  must  be  wiped  out  be- 
fore the  markets  can  right  themselves,  and  the  honest 
man  have  a  chance  to  live,  and  the  plain  investor  fair 
play.  Both,  we  believe,  have  been  slowly  but  steadily 
crushed  and  ousted,  and  the  Stock  Exchange  has  given 
them  no  protection  from  the  plain  market  rhief,  with 
the  result  that  it  now  pays  the  penalty  for  its  disregard 
of  all  considerations  except  how  to  sell  at  a  wolfish 
profit.  How  many  men  are  there  to-day  who  Avill  in- 
vest in  mines— particularly  local  concerns,  apart  from 
the  professional  manipulators?  How  many  legitimate 
mining  investors  are  there  in  this  State?  Their  name 
is  certainly  not  legion — their  very  existence  is  ques- 
tioned. The  markets  have  been  rigged  in  the  same 
old  shameful  manner,  and  prospects  of  good  mines 
have  been  so  grossly  exaggerated  that  there  is  little 
wonder  that  investment  is  slowly  following  speculation 
to  the  grave.  There  are  good  properties  in  Victoria, 
Queensland,  and  Tasmania;  but  until  they  are  honestly 
and  competently  managed,  they  must  remain  the  sport 
of  the  rogues  who  live  by  plundering  the  public.  The 
public  for  a  long  time  was  foolish  enough  to  play  their 
game,  and  lost  its  money.  Now  the  public  has  cried 
enough,  and  ii  s  a  case,  pure  and  simple,  of  "  dog 
eat   dog." 

The  writer  does  not  propose  to  enter  into  a  lengthy 
article  on  speculation  and  all  its  certain  evils  and 
problematical  benefits;  but  it  must  be  apparent  to  all 
that  unless  a  radical  change  is  made  in  the  conduct  of 
businesss  on  our  Stock  Exchanges,  the  mining  industry 
of  the  Commonwealth  will  surely  die  out.  For  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  there  has  been  no  legislation  guiding 
speculation  in  stocks  and  eharcs.  Uefoe,  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  ago,  penned  a  few  lines  which 
apply  to  the  speculative  crowd  now  finding  it  hard  to 
earn  a  living  in  these  States.  The  lines  run:  — 
"  Some  in  clandestine  companies  combine. 

Erect  new  stocks  to  trade  beyond  the  line; 
,     With  air  and  empty  names  beguile  the  town. 

And  raise  new  credits  first,  then  cry  'em  down; 

Divide  the  empty  nothing  into  shares. 

And  set  the  crowd  together  by  the  ears." 
A  little  legislation  would  give  new  life  to  legitimate 
investment  in  this  centre.  The  closed  doors  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  have  no  attractions  now  ror  the  man 
with  money  to  invest,  and  it  is  only  right  that  the 
State  should  exercise  some  control  over  aii  irrespon- 
sible body  which  now  absolutely  rules  the  price  of  Gov- 
ernment investment  and  mining  stocks  of  all  descrip- 
tions. The  Stock  Exchange  should  be  a  clearing-house, 
pure  and  simple.  Speculation  among  brokers  should 
be  wiped  out.  A  man  cannot  serve  honourably  two 
masters — the  public  and  his  own  interests — by  acting 
as  a  broker  and  speculator  at  the  same  time.  Every- 
thing should  be  open  and  above  board,  and  until  spec, 
selling,  time  purchases,  bearing  and  bulling  tactics  are 
put  down  with  an  iron  hand,  the  present  stagnancy  will 
continue  on  the  local  Stock  Exchange. 


CITIZENS' 


LIFE   ASSURANCE   CO. 


Insurance  News  and  Notes. 

During  1900  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Society  of 
the  United  States  paid  9.5.8  per  cent,  of  its  claims  with- 
in one  day  of  receipt  of  proof  of  death,  and  during  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year  the  percentage  increased 
to  97.3. 

•  •  «  «  • 

.\  proposal  lias  been  set  on  foot  at  Chicago  to  found 
a  "  chair "  of  fire  insurance  in  connection  with  the 
University  of  that  city.      The  proposition  is  deserving 


HEAD    OFFICE: 

Company's    Building,    Castlereagh    and 

Moor   Sts.,    Sydney,    N.S.W. 

Branches:  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Brisbane,   Perth 
(VV.A.),  Hobart,  and  Wellington  (N.Z.) 

With  Superiiiteiirtencies  and   Agencies   in   all   the   principal   Citiee 
and  Towns  throughout  the  Colonies. 

THE    POINTS    OF    THE     1900    REPORT. 

Annual   Premium   Income,   £317,192    Sterling. 

New  Ordinary  Branch  Assurances  Issued, 

£1,052,143 

(Exclusi\e  of  the  Company's  va:t  Industrial   Cranch  business). 

In  the  Company's  Ordinary  Branch  Every  Year 

is  a  Bonus  Year. 

The   fact   that   the   Company's    Policy    Holders 

Number  Upwards  of  216,000  attests 

its  popularity. 


All  kinds  of  Industrial  and  Ordinary  Assur.ince  transacted  and  the 
most  approved  forms  of  Policies  issued  on  the  lives  of  men,  women 
kndchildren. 

Call  or  write  to  any  of  the  Company's  Chief  Offices,  as  above,  for 
descriptive  iasiirance  literature. 


The   savings    BANK 

Has  Money  to  Lend  at  Four  per  cent , 

In  Sums  of  £1000  to  £8000, 

On  City,  Town,  and  Suburban  Properties, 

And  £2000  to  £15,000  on  BROAD   ACEES,   FOR 

FIVE  YEAES, 

WITH  OPTION  OF  PAYING  OFF  PART 

HALF-YEAELY. 


GEO.    E.    EMERY, 

Melbourne.  Inspector-General, 


of  success,  for  a  subject  such  as  this  abounds  with  in- 
tricate scientific  problems  and  technicalities,  which  de- 
mand elucidation  at  competent   hands. 
***** 

The  Cape  Town  offices  of  the  Colonial  Mutual  Life 
Assurance  Society  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  October  11 
last.  The  loss  was  between  £30,000  and  £40,000,  and  was 
fully  covered  by  insurance. 

*  *  *  *  m 

An  agent  of  an  accident  company  which  prides  itself 
upon  its  promptness  in  paying  claims,  offers  the  follow- 
ing: "  One  of  our  members  lately  fell  from  the  roof  of 
a  five-story  building  and  a  cheque  for  the  amount  of 
his  certificate  was  handed  him  from  the  second-story 
window  on  his  way  down." — America  a  exchange. 
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The  Federal  Postmaster-General  is  considering  a  pro- 
posed scheme  of  a  uniform  system  of  insurance  of 
letters  and  small  parcels.  Enelish  rtues  are  5d.  for 
first  £12,  and  2*d.  for  each  additional  £12  of  declared 
value  up  to  £120.  These  rates  would  not  be  adequate 
in  Australia,  with  its  lonelv  post  offices  and  long  jour- 
neys, and  the  scale  mmII  probably  be  about  6d.  for 
£10.  and  3d.  for  each  additional  £10  up  to  £100. 
At  present  onlv  in  some  of  the  States  can  packages 
be  insured,  and  then  only  up  to  £oO  is  recoverable 
when  the  insurance  fees  are  paid. 

♦  *  •  «  • 

The  results  of  fire  underwriting  in  America  for  the 
past  few  years  have  been  disastrous,  and  companies 
have  set  themselves  to  remedy  the  evil.  Naturally, 
an  increase  of  rates  suggested  itself,  and  this  would 
need  to  be  of  a  fairly  severe  character.  JMeedless  to 
say,  the  insuring  public,  finding  their  premiums  were 
being  raised,  grumbled  at  what  was  i*al!y  onlv  a  pre- 
cautionary action  for  all  concerned.  But  anotlier  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  has  been  suggested— the  insertion 
in  the  policy  of  a  "  reduced  rate  "  clause.  JVfany  seem 
to  think  that  anything  is  better  than  an  immediate 
disbursement,  and  much  advantage  has  bt^eu  taken  of 
the  clause.  It  is  as  follows:  "  In  consideration  of 
the  reduced  rate  at  which  this  policy  is  issued,  it  is 
expressly  stipulated  and  made  a  condition  of  the  con- 
tract that,  in  event  of  loss,  this  company  shall  be 
liable  for  no  greater  proportion  thereof  than  the 
amount  hereby  insured  bears  to  —  per  cent,  of  the 
actual  value  of  the  property  described  herein  at  the 
time  when  such  loss  shall  happen,  nor  for  more  than 
the  proportion  which  this  policy  bears  to  the  total  in- 
surance thereon:  provided,  however,  that  if  the  aggre- 
gate claim  for  any  loss  shall  not  exceed  5  per  cent,  of 
such  actual  value,  no  special  inventory  or  appraise- 
ment of  the  undamaged  property  shall  be  required." 
The  same  end  would  be  gained  in  a  simpler  way  by 
the  insured  escaping  an  increased  prenimm  by  reduc- 
ing the  amount  of  his  insurance,  and  the  company  pro- 
tecting itself  by  appl.ving  the  average  clause. 

Chief-Officer  Stein,  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigades, 
has  been  requested,  by  a  resolution  of  the  board,  to 
furnish  a  report  as  to  the  practicability  of  making 
arrangements  for  his  visiting  Europe  and  America  earlv 
next  year,  in  order  to  obtain  information  as  to  the 
most  advanced   methods   of  fire   extinction. 

Another  amalgamation  is  reported  among  insurance 
companies,  this  between  two  local  companies,  a  pro- 
visional agreement  having  been  entered  into,  bv  which 
the  business  and  assets  of  the  United  Australian'  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Co.  Limited  are  to  be  taken  over  by 
the  Colonial  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.  Limited.  The 
net  premium  income  of  the  United  Australian  for  year 
ended  June  30  last  was  £15,034,  and  that  of  the  Colonial 


Mutual  for  the  year  ended  September  30  was  £114,870, 
the  total  being  £129,904,  making  the  largest  amongst 
the  purely  Australian  offices.  The  agreement  is  sub- 
ject to  ratification,  as  usual,  by  the  shareholders  of 
both  companies.  The  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of 
the  United  Australian  will  be  held  on  ilie  24th,  and 
that  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Colonial  Mutual  on 
the  30th  inst. 

«  *  *  *  • 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Insurance  Institute  of  Vic- 
toria was  held  at  the  Vienna  Cafe,  Melbourne,  on  No- 
vember 20.  The  report  for  the  session  1901  showed  that 
the  membership  numbered  173.  An  examination  in  fire 
insurance  subjects  was  held  during  the  session,  and  the 
prize  of  £5  5s.  M-as  won  by  Mr.  F.  Lewis,  of  the 
Norwich  L^nion  Society.  The  vacancies  on  the  com- 
mittee were  filled  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Charles  Rcn- 
nie,  Mr.  John  Sutherland,  F.I.A.,  and  Mr.  R.  J.  White. 
INIr.  B.  Goldsmith  was  re-elected  as  hon.  auditor,  and  Mr. 
Colin  R.  Colquhoun  as  hon.  secretary  and  treasurer. 

«  *  «  »  ai 

On  November  14  a  dinner  and  welcome  to  Mr.  R.  P. 
Hardy,  England,  Consulting  Actuary  of  the  Citizens' 
Life  Assurance  Company,  was  tendered  by  the  Vic- 
torian directors  of  the  company  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 
Spring-street.  Alderman  Ham,  one  of  the  directors, 
was  in  the  chair,  and  proposed  the  toast  of  the  guest. 
He  deemed  the  company  fortunate  in  securing  the  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  Hardy  for  the  purpose  or  conducting  the 
annual  valuations  this  year,  the  end  of  the  third  quin- 
quennium of  the  society.  Mr.  Hardy  replied,  and 
expressed  how  deeply  he  felt  honoured  that  so  many 
leading  statesmen  and  citizens  should  have  joined  in 
his  welcome.  Sir  Arthur  Snowden  proposed  "  The 
Commonwealth,"  to  which  Mr.  Barton,  Prime  Minis- 
ter, replied.  Among  other  toasts  were  "  Continued 
Success  to  the  Citizens'  Life  Assurance  Society,"  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  M.  A.  Ridge,  and  responded  to'  by  Sir 
Wm.  Lyne  (Sydney  director). 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigades  Board,  at  its  meeting 
on  the  5th  inst.,  discussed  the  question  of  the  liability 
of  marine  insurance  companies  issuing  contracts,  includ- 
ing fire  insurance,  to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the 
board.  A  special  meeting  of  the  board  in  committee 
had  been  held,  and  the  following  report  was  drafted 
for  approval,  after  taking  counsel's  opinion:  "That  all 
marine  insurance  companies  (including  the  variou.? 
Lloyd's)  having  offices  in  Melbourne,  or  transacting 
business  in  the  State,  should  be  required  to  furnish  re- 
turns, in  compliance  with  Clauses  42  (c)  and  45  of 
the  Act;  i.e.,  showing  the  total  amounts  of  premiums 
received  by  or  due  to  the  company  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  in  respect  of  amounts  insured  from  fire  risk 
by  the  company,  as  regards  property  in  the  board's 
area  during  the  whole  or  any  part  of  that  year."  The 
recommendations  of  the  committee  Avere  agreed  to  with- 
out opposition. 


DANDELION  ALE 

BsjT"  There  8  nothing  can  equal  ale  brewed 
JS^r=  from  the  root  of  the  Dandelion. 


Embodies  the  good  qualities  of  Tea  or 
Beer  •without  injury  to  the  Nervous 
System,  and  dees  not  Intoxicate. 


XX 


XXX 


Has  a.i 

It's  a  Tonic.     It's  an  Appetiser.     It's  a  IJlood  Purifier. 
It's  brewed  like  Beer.    Liooks  )ike  Beer.     It  tastes  like  ]3eer. 
It's  a  .Medicine  .13  well  as  a  Beverage.     It's  good  for  Infants  and  Invalids. 

Its  the  original  Tasinanian  L>andc-lion  Ale. 

It's  brewed  by  .Mr.  GEOKGE  NICHOLL.S,  rroprietor. 

It's  at  all  Hotels,  Itestaurants,  &c. 

WHEN  YOU  DRINK  DANDELION  ALE  ^iH-^sfll 


Brewery:  GEO.  ST.,  CAMPERDOWN,  SYDNEY. 
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A  good  Business  Man 
cannot  afford  to  carry  an 
inaccurate  watcli^ — Time 
is  money. 


Wtub  CtM  P4CV117 


Witch  Factorr  rR0N1«aE  1«00  rCET  WtubC 

"Accu  rate-to-the-Second " 

DUEBER-HAMPDEN 

WATCHES 

are  made  in  the  only  factory  in 
the  world  where  a  complete  watch 
(both  case  and  movement)  is  made, 
and  are  fully  guaranteed.  **Lever 
Set'*  and  cannot  *'set"  in  pocket. 

SEND  FOR  BOOK:  —  "GUIDE  TO  WATCH  BUYERS" 

Every  watcb  is  so  marked  tbtt  anyone  can  tell  its  quality.  No  dealer 
can  deceive  you  vben  you  purchase  a  Dueber-Haropden  Watch.  Look  for 
the  namV  Dueber  in  the  case.  Look  for  these  trade  tnarks  engraved  on  the 
fnovcments. 

"The  400"  -----        for  ladles 

••John  Hancock."  ai  Jewels.         -  •       for  gentlemen 

"Special  Railway."  Ji  and  23  Jewels,  for  railway  men.  etc. 

DUEBER-HAMPDEN  WATCH  WORKS.  Canton,  Ohio.  USA. 


lutuai  a^O'-nta*.  whMn  you  writ*  t*  an  advertlaer  pleaa*  mantlon  tha  Revtew  of  Revlr>iv«. 


NATURE'S    PLEASANT    LAXATIVE. 


California 


Syrup  of  Figs 


brings  health,  comfort,  and  enjoyment  of  Hfe  to  all 
who  have  experienced  its  beneficent  laxative  and 
purifying  properties.  It  has  given  complete  satis- 
faction to  millions,  and  has  met  with  the  general 
approval  of  the  medical  profession,  because  it  acts 
simply  and  naturally  upon  the  liver,  kidneys,  and 
bowels,  without  weakening  them,  and  is  absolutely 
free  from  every  objectionable;  quality  and  sub- 
stance. Too  mild  and  gentle  in  its  action  to  be 
classed  as  an  ordinary  purgative,  it  is  nevertheless 
prompt  and  unfailing  in  the  permanent  cure  of 
Habitual  Constipation,  Torpid  Liver,  Biliousness, 
Indigestion,  Dyspepsia,  Nausea,  Depression,  Sick 
Headache.  Stomachic  Pains,  and  all  disorders 
arising  from  a  debilitated  or  irregular  condition  of 
the  liver  and  stomach.  This  painless  remedy  is 
specially  prepared  by  a  process  known  only  to  the 
Cahfornia  Fig  Syrup  Company,  and  its  palatability 
and  other  exceptional  qualities  have  made  it  the 
most  popular  remedy  known.  It  acts  in  harmony 
with  nature  ;  it  is  alike  beneficial  to  the  babe  and 
the  mother,  to  the  invalid  and  to  the  strong  robust 
man,  when  bilious  or  constipated,  and  is  therefore 
the  best  of  family  remedies. 

THE  GOOD  IT  DOES  IS  PERMANENT. 


California 
Syrup  of  Figs 

and  look  for  the  name  and  trade  mark  of  the 

CALIFORNIA  F  G  SYRUP  CO. 

Of  all  Chemists,  i/i^  and  1/9 


Depot  : 
22  SNOW  HILL.  LONDON.  ENfr 


For  mutual  advanta«e  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


